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ELEONORA DUSE 


I 
ELEonorA Duss is a great artist, the type of the artist, and 


_ it is only by accident that she is an actress. Circumstances 


having made her an actress, she is the greatest of living 
actresses ; she would have been equally great in any other 
art. She is an actress through being the antithesis of the 


_ actress; not, indeed, by mere reliance upon nature, but by 
controlling nature into the forms of her desire, as the sculptor 


controls the clay under his fingers. She is the artist of her own 


soul, and it is her force of will, her mastery of herself, not her 


abandonment to it, which make her what she is. 
A great, impersonal force, rushing towards the light, looking 


_ to every form of art for help, for sustenance, for inspiration ; a 


~ soul which lives on the passionate contemplation of beauty, of 


—— 


all the forms of beauty, without preference for Monteverde or 
Rodin, for Dante or Leonardo ; an intelligence alert to arrest 
every wandering idea that can serve it ; Duse seems to live in 


- every nerve and brain-cell with a life which is sleepless and 
_unslacking. She loves art so devotedly that she hates the 


_ mockery of her own art, in which disdain forces her to be fault- 


less ; hating the stage, wondering why some one in the audience 


_ does not rise from his seat, and leap upon the stage, and cry, 


“Enough of this!’ she acts half mechanically, with herself, 


_ pulling up all the rags of her own soul, as she says, and flinging 


_ them in the face of the people in a contemptuous rage. When 


she is not on the stage she forgets the stage ; if, in the street, 
some words of one of her parts come to her with a shiver, it is 


some passage of poetry, some vivid speech in which a soul 
speaks. Why she acts as she does, and how she succeeds in 


_ being so great an artist while hating her art, is her secret, she 


tells us; hinting that it is sorrow, discontent, thwarted desires, 


_ that have tortured and exalted her into a kind of martyrdom of 
artistic mastery, on the other side of which the serenity of a 


pained but indomitable soul triumphs. 
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To those who have seen Duse.only across the footlights, 
Duse must be impenetrable, almost the contradiction of her- 
self. As one talks with her one begins to realise the artist 
through the woman. There is in her a sombre and hypnotic 
quietude, as she broods in meditation, her beautiful, firm hand 
grasping the arm of the chair without movement, but so — 
tightly that the knuckles grow rigid; her body droops side- 
ways in the chair, her head rests on her other hand, the eyes 
are like a drowsy flame ; the whole body thinks. Her face is 
sad with thought, with the passing over it of all the emotions 
of the world, which she has felt twice over, in her own flesh, 
and in the creative energy of her spirit. Her stillness is the 
stillness of one in the act to spring. There is no transition from 
the energy of speech to the energy of silence. When she 
speaks, the words leap from her lips one after another, hurrying, 
but always in coloured clothes, and with beautiful movements. 
As she listens silently to music, she seems to remember, and to 
drink in nourishment for her soul, as she drinks in perfume, 
greedily, from flowers, as she possesses a book or a picture, 
almost with violence. I have never seen a woman so pas- 
sionate after beauty. I have never seen a woman so devoured 
by the life of the soul, by the life of the mind, by the life of 
the body. 

When she talks intently with some one whose ideas interest 
her, she leaves her chair, comes and sits down quite close, 
leans over till her face almost touches one’s face, the eyes 
opening wider and wider until one sees an entire rim of white 
about the great brown pupils; but, though she occasionally 
makes a gesture, she never touches one, never lays her hand on 
one’s sleeve; remains impersonal, though so close. Her 
intent eyes see nothing but the ideas behind one’s forehead ; 
she has no sense of the human nearness of body to body, only 
of the intellectual closeness of soul to soul. She is a woman 
always, but she is a woman almost in the abstract ; the senses 
are asleep, or awake only to give passion and substance to the 
disembodied energy of the intellect. When she speaks of 
beautiful things her face takes light as from an inner source ; 
the dark and pallid cheeks curve into sensitive folds, the small, 
thin-lipped mouth, scarcely touched with colour, grows half 
tender, half ironical, as if smiling at its own abandonment to 
delight ; an exquisite tremor awakens in it, as if it brushed 
against the petal of a flower, and thrilled at the contact ; then 


the mouth opens, freely, and the strong white teeth glitter in a 
vehement smile, 
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I have seen her before a Rodin, a Whistler, anda Turner. As 
she handled the little piece of clay, in which two figures, sug- 
gested, not expressed, embrace passionately, in a tightening 
quiver of the whole body, which seems to thrill under one’s . 
eyesight, it seemed as if force drank in force until the soul of 
the woman passed into the clay, and the soul of the clay passed 
into the woman. As she stood before the portrait of Carlyle, 
which she had never seen, though a photograph of it goes with 
her wherever she goes, there was the quietude of content, per- 
fect satisfaction, before a piece of ardent and yet chastened 
perfection. As she moved about the room of the Turners, in 
the National Gallery, it was with little cries, with a sort of 
unquiet joy. ‘‘The dear madman!” she repeated, before 
picture after picture, in which a Venice, so false to the Venice 
which she knew, so true to a Venice which had been actually 
thus seen, rose up like a mist of opals, all soft flame and rushing 


light. And, her eyes full of that intoxication, she almost ran 


out of the gallery, refusing to look to right or left, that she 
might shut down her eyelids upon their vision. 


II 


Here are a few of her words, written down from memory, as 
nearly as I can in the way she said them ; but how empty, as 
I see them written down, of the colour and life of the words 
themselves ! 


“To save the theatre, the theatre must be destroyed, the actors 
and actresses must all die of the plague. They poison the air, they 
make art impossible. It is not drama that they play, but pieces for 
the theatre. We should return to the Greeks, play in the open 
air: the drama dies of stalls and boxes and evening dress, and 
people who come to digest their dinner. 

“The one happiness is to shut one’s door upon a little room, with 
a table before one, and to create; to create life in that isolation 
from life. 

““ We must bow before the poet, even when it seems to us that he 
does wrong. He is a poet, he has seen something, he has seen it 
in that way ; we must accept his vision, because it is vision. 

_ “Since Shakespeare and the Greeks there has been no great 
dramatist, and these gathered up into themselves the whole life 
of the people and the whole work of their contemporaries. When 
we say Shakespeare we mean all the Elizabethan drama. Ibsen ? 
Ibsen is like this room where we are sitting, with all the tables and 
chairs. Do I care whether you have twenty or twenty-five links 
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on your chain? Hedda Gabler, Nora and the rest: it is not that 
I want! I want Rome and the Coliseum, the Acropolis, Athens ; 
I want beauty, and the flame of life. Maeterlinck? I adore 
Maeterlinck. Maeterlinck is a flower. But he only gives me 
figures ina mist. Yes, as you say, children and spirits. 

‘T have tried, I have failed, I am condemned to play Sardou and 
Pinero. Some day another woman will come, young, beautiful, a 
being all of fire and flame, and will do what I have dreamed ; yes, 
I am sure of it, it will come; but I am tired, at my age I cannot 
begin over again. Ah, my dear friend (to Dolmetsch) how happy 
you are here. What are those boards up there? You have had 
them for twelve years, you say, and they are ripening to be made 
into instruments ; they are only boards now, one day they will sing. 
My head is full of old boards like that. 

“Rossetti is like a perverse young man who has been nicely 
brought up : he does not give himself up to it, heis only half himself. 
Look at Watts’ portrait: the fine, mad eyes, and then the weak 
and heavy chin. The eyes desire some feverish thing, but the 
mouth and chin hesitate in pursuit. All Rossetti is in that story 
of the MS. buried in his wife’s coffin. He could do it, he could 
repent of it ; but he should have gone and taken it back himself : 
he sent his friends ! 

“ Rossetti’s Italian verse, how can I give you an idea of it? 
Suppose a blind man, and one puts before him a bouquet of flowers, 
and he smells it, and says: ‘ This is jasmine, and this is a rose,’ 
but he says it like one who does not know flowers. 

“‘ At Athens, in the Museum, there is the mask of a tragic actress ; 
the passion of sorrow, seen for a moment on the face of a woman 
on the stage, is engraved into it, like a seal. In Rome, quite lately, 
they have found a bronze head, which has lain under water for 
centuries ; the features are almost effaced, but it is beautiful, as 
if veiled ; the water has passed over it like a caress. 

“T have known Wagner in Venice, I have been in Bayreuth, and 
I saw in Wagner what I feel in his music, a touch of something a 
little conscious in his supremacy. Wagner said to himself: ‘I 
will do what I want to do, I will force the world to accept me’ ; 
and he succeeded, but not in making us forget his intention. The 
music, after all, never quite abandons itself, is never quite without 
self-consciousness, it isa tremendous sensuality, not the unconscious- 
ness of passion. When Beethoven writes music he forgets both 
himself and the world, is conscious only of joy, or sorrow, or the 
mood which has taken him for its voice. 

“Do you remember what Flaubert, that little priest, said of 
Shakespeare? ‘If I had met Shakespeare on the stairs, I should 
have fainted.’ The people I would like to have met are Shakespeare 
and Velasquez. 

“ Could I live without the stage ? You should not have said that. 
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I have passed three years without acting. I act because I would 
_ Yather do other things. If I had my will I would live in a ship on 
the sea, and never come nearer to humanity than that.” 


III 


The face of Duse is a mask for the tragic passions, a mask 
_ which changes from moment to moment, as the soul models the 
clay of the body after its own changing image. Imagine Rodin 
at work onalump ofclay. The shapeless thing awakens under 
his fingers, a vague life creeps into it, hesitating among the 
forms of life; it is desire, waiting to be born, and it may be 
born as pity or anguish, love or pride; so fluid is it to the 
touch, so humbly does it await the accident of choice. The 
face of Duse is like the clay under the fingers of Rodin. But 
with her there can be no choice, no arresting moment of repose ; 
_ but an endless flowing onward of emotion, like tide flowing 
after tide, moulding and effacing continually. Watch her in 
that scene of La Dame aux Camélias, where Armand’s father 
pleads with Marguerite to give up her lover for the sake of her 
love. She sits there quietly beside the table, listening and 
saying nothing, thinking mournfully, debating with herself, 
conquering herself, making the great decision. The outline of 
the face is motionless, set hard, clenched into immobility ; but 
within that motionless outline every nerve seems awake, 
expression after expression sweeps over it, each complete for 
its instant, each distinct, each like the finished expression of 
the sculptor, rather than the uncertain forms of life, as they 
appear to usin passing. The art of the actor, it is supposed, is 
to give, above all things, this sense of the passing:moment, and 
to give it by a vivacity in expression which shall more than 
compete with life itself. That is the effective thing; but 
what Duse does is, after all, the right thing. We have rarely, 
in real life, the leisure to watch an emotion in which we are the 
sharers. But there are moments, in any great crisis, when the 
soul seems to stand back and look out of impersonal eyes, 
seeing things as they are. At such moments it is possible to 
become aware of the beauty, the actual plastic beauty, of 
passionate or sorrowful emotion, as it interprets itself, in all 
its succession of moods, upon the face. At such moments, as 
- at the supreme moment of death, all the nobility of which a 
soul is capable comes transformingly into the body ; which is 
then, indeed, neither the handmaid, nor the accomplice, nor 
the impediment of the soul, but the soul’s visible identity. 
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The art of Duse is to do over again, consciously, this sculpture 
of the soul upon the body. : 

The reason why Duse is the greatest actress in the world is 
that she has a more subtle nature than any other actress, and 
that she expresses her nature more simply. All her acting 
seems to come from a great depth, and to be only half telling 
profound secrets. No play has ever been profound enough, 
and simple enough, for this woman to say everything she has 
to say init. When she has thrilled one, or made one weep, or 
exalted one with beauty, she seems to be always holding back 
something else. Her supreme distinction comes from the kind 
of melancholy wisdom which remains in her face after the 
passions have swept over it. Other actresses seem to have 
heaped up into one great, fictitious moment all the scattered 
energies of their lives, the passions that have come to nothing, 
the sensations that have withered before they flowered, the 
thoughts that have never quite been born. The stage is their 
life ; they live only for those three hours of the night ; before 
and after are the intervals between the acts. But to Duse 
those three hours are the interval in an intense, consistent, 
strictly personal life; and, the interval over, she returns to 
herself, as after an interruption. 

And this unique fact makes for her the particular quality of 
her genius. When she is on the stage she does not appeal to us 
with the conscious rhetoric of the actress ; she lets us overlook 
her, with an unconsciousness which study has formed into a 
second nature. When she is on the stage she is always think- 
ing; at times, when the playing of her part is to her a mere 
piece of contemptuous mechanism, she thinks of other things, 
and her acting suddenly becomes acting, as in Fédora and all 
but the end of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. At every moment 
of a play in which emotion becomes sincere, intelligent, or in 
which it is possible to transform an artificial thing into reality, 
she is profoundly true to the character she is representing, by 
being more and more profoundly herself. Then it is Magda, 
or Gioconda, or Marguerite Gautier who thinks, feels, lives, 
endures love and anguish and shame and happiness before us ; 
and it is Magda, or Gioconda, or Marguerite Gautier because 
it is the primary emotion, the passion itself, everything in it 
which is most personal because it is most universal. 

To act as Duse acts, with an art which is properly the anti- 
thesis of what we call acting is, no doubt, to fail in a lesser thing 
in order to triumph in a greater. Her greatest moments are 
the moments of most intense quietness; she does not send a 
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shudder through the whole house, as Sarah Bernhardt does, 
_ playing on one’s nerves as on a violin. ‘‘ Action,” with her as 
_ with Rimbaud, “is a way of spoiling something,” when once 
_ action has mastered thought, and got loose to work its own 
_ way inthe world. It isa disturbance, not an end initself: and | 
__ the very expression of emotion, with her, is all a restraint, the 
quieting down of a tumult until only the pained reflection of 
it glimmers out of her eyes, and trembles among the hollows of 
her cheeks. Contrast her art with the art of Irving, to whom 
acting is at once a science and a tradition. To Irving acting is 
all that the word literally means ; it is an art of sharp, detached, 
-yet always delicate movement; he crosses the stage with 
intention, as he intentionally adopts a fine, crabbed, personal, 
highly conventional elocution of his own; he is an actor, and 
he acts, keeping nature, or the too close semblance of nature, 
carefully out of his composition. He has not gone to himself to 
- invent an art wholly personal, wholly new; his acting is no 
interruption of an intense inner life, but a craftsmanship into 
which he has put allhehastogive. Itisan art wholly rhetoric, 
that is to say, wholly external; his emotion moves to slow 
music, crystallises into an attitude, dies upon a long drawn-out 
word. And it is this external, rhetorical art, this dramatised 
oratory, that we have always understood as acting, until Duse 
came upon the stage with new ideas and a new method. At 
once rhetoric disappeared, with all that is obvious in its loss, as 
well as what is somewhat less obviously gained by it. Duse’s 
art, in this, is like the art of Verlaine in French poetry ; always 
suggestion, never statement, always a renunciation. It comes 
into the movement of all the arts, as they seek to escape from 
the bondage of form, by a new, finer mastery of form, wrought 
outwards from within, not from without inwards. And it 
conquers almost the last obstacle, as it turns the one wholly 
external art, based upon mere imitation, existing upon the 
~ commonest terms of illusion, triumphing by exaggeration, into 
an art wholly subtle, almost spiritual, a suggestion, an evasion, 
a secrecy. 


DUSE IN SOME OF HER PARTS 
I 


THE acting of Duse is a criticism ; poor work dissolves away 
under it, as under a solvent acid. Not one of the plays which 
she has brought with her is a play on the level of her intelli- 
gence and of her capacity for expressing deep human emotion. 
Take The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. It is a very able play, it is 
quite an interesting glimpse into a particular kind of character, 
but it is only able, and it is only a glimpse. Paula, as con- 
ceived by Pinero, is a thoroughly English type of woman, the 
nice, slightly morbid, somewhat unintelligently capricious 
woman who has “ gone wrong,”’ and who finds it quite easy, 
though a little dull, to go right when the chance is offered to her. 
She is observed from the outside, very keenly observed; her 
ways, her surface tricks of emotion, are caught ; she is a person 
whom we know or remember. But what is skin-deep in Paula 
as conceived by Pinero becomes a real human being, a human 
being with a soul, in the Paula conceived by Duse. Paula as 
played by Duse is sad and sincere, where the Englishwoman is 
only irritable ; she has the Italian simplicity and directness in 
place of that terrible English capacity for uncertainty in 
emotion and huffinessinmanner. She brings profound tragedy, 
the tragedy of a soul which has sinned and suffered, and tried 
vainly to free itself from the consequences of its deeds, into a 
study of circumstances in their ruin of material happiness. 
And, frankly, the play cannot stand it. When this woman 
bows down under her fate in so terrible a spiritual loneliness, 
realising that we cannot fight against Fate, and that Fate is 
only the inevitable choice of our own natures, we wait for the 
splendid words which shall render so great a situation ; and no 
splendid wordscome. The situation, to the dramatist, has been 
only a dramatic situation. Here is Duse, a chalice for the wine 
of imagination, but the chalice remains empty. It is almost 
painful to see her waiting for the words that do not come, 
offering tragedy to us in her eyes, and with her hands, and in 
her voice, only not in the words that she says or in the details of 
the action which she is condemned to follow. 
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See Mrs. Patrick Campbell playing The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, and you will see it played exactly according to Pinero’s 
intention, and played brilliantly enough to distract our notice 
from what is lacking in the character. A fantastic and delight- 
ful contradiction, half gamin, half Burne-Jones, she confuses 
our judgment, as a Paula in real life might, and leaves us 
attracted and repelled, and, above all, interested. But Duse 
has no resources outside simple human nature. If she cannot 
convince you by the thing in itself, she cannot disconcert you 
by a paradox about it. Well, this passionately sincere acting, 
this one real person moving about among the dolls of the piece, 
shows up all that is mechanical, forced, and unnatural in the 
construction of a play never meant to withstand the search- 
light of this woman’s creative intelligence. Whatever is 
theatrical and obvious starts out into sight. The good things 
are transfigured, the bad things merely discovered. Andso, by 
a kind of naiveté in the acceptance of emotion for all it might 
be, instead of for the little that it is, by an almost perverse 
simplicity and sincerity in the treatment of a superficial and 
insincere character, Duse plays The Second Mrs. Tanqueray in 
the grand manner, destroying the illusion of the play as she 
proves over again the supremacy of her own genius. 


II 


While I watch Duse’s Magda, I can conceive, for the time, 
of no other. Realising the singer as being just such an artist 
as herself, she plays the part with hardly a suggestion of the 
stage, except the natural woman’s intermittent loathing for it. 
She has been a great artist; yes, but that is nothing to her. 
“T am I,” as she says, and she has lived. And we see before 
us, all through the play, a woman who has lived with all her 
capacity for joy and sorrow, who has thought with all her 
capacity for seeing clearly what she is unable, perhaps, to help 
doing. She does not act, that is, explain herself to us, emphasise 
herself for us. She lets us overlook her, with a supreme uncon- 
sciousness, a supreme affectation of unconsciousness, which is of 
course very conscious art, an art so perfect as to be almost 
literally deceptive. I do not know if she plays with exactly the 

same gestures night after night, but I can quite imagine it. 
She has certain little caresses, the half awkward caresses of 
real people, not the elegant curves and convolutions of the 
stage, which always enchant me beyond any mimetic move- 
ments I have ever seen. She has a way of letting her voice 
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apparently get beyond her own control, and of looking as if 
emotion has left her face expressionless, as it often leaves the . 
faces of real people, thus carrying the illusion of reality almost 
further than it is possible to carry it, only never quite. 

I was looking this afternoon at Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle 
at the Guildhall, and I find in both the same final art : that art 
of perfect expression, perfect suppression, perfect balance of 
every quality, so that a kind of negative thing becomes a thing 
of the highest achievement. Name every fault to which the 
art of the actor is liable, and you will have named every fault 
which is lacking in Duse. And the art of the actor is in itself 
so much a compound of false emphasis and every kind of 
wilful exaggeration, that to have any negative merit is to have 
already a merit very positive. Having cleared away all that is 
not wanted, Duse begins to create. And she creates out of 
life itself an art which no one before her had ever imagined: 
not realism, not a copy, but the thing itself, the evocation of 
thoughtful life, the creation of the world over again, as actual 
and beautiful a thing as if the world had never existed. 


III 


La Gioconda is the first play in which Duse has had beautiful 
words to speak, and a poetical conception of character to 
render ; and her acting in it is more beautiful and more poetical 
than it was possible for it to be in Magda, or in The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. But the play is not a good play ; at its best 
it is lyrical rather than dramatic, and at its worst it is horrible 
with a vulgar material horror. The end of Titus Andronicus 
is not so revolting as the end of La Gioconda. D’Annunzio 
has put as a motto on his title-page the sentence of Leonardo 
da Vinci: Cosa bella mortal passa, e non d’arte, and the action 
of the play is intended as a symbol of the possessing and 
destroying mastery of art and of beauty. But the idea is 
materialised into a form of grotesque horror, and all the charm 
of the atmosphere and the grace of the words cannot redeem a 
conclusion so inartistic in its painfulness. But, all the same, 
the play is the work of a poet, it brings imagination upon the 
stage, and it gives Duse an opportunity of being her finest self. 
All the words she speaks are sensitive words, she moves in the 
midst of beautiful things, her whole life seems to flow into a 
more harmonious rhythm, for all the violence of its sorrow and 
suffering. Her acting at the end, all through the inexcusable 
brutality of the scene in which she appears before us with her 
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mutilated hands covered under long hanging sleeves, is, in the 
dignity, intensity, and humanity of its pathos, a thing of 
beauty, of a profound kind of beauty, made up of pain, endur- 
ance, and the irony of pitiable things done in vain. Here she. 
_ is no longer transforming a foreign conception of character into 
_ her own conception of what character should be; she is 
embodying the creation of an Italian, of an artist, and a crea- 
tion made in her honour. D’Annunzio’s tragedy is, in the final 
result, bad tragedy, but it is the failure of a far higher order 
than such successes as Pinero’s. It is written with a con- 
sciousness of beauty, with a feverish energy which is still 
energy, with a sense of what is imaginative in the facts of 
actual life. It is written in Italian which is a continual delight 
_ to the ear, prose which sounds as melodious as verse, prose to 
which, indeed, all dramatic probability is sacrificed. And Duse 
seems to acquire a new subtlety, as she speaks at last words in 
themselves worthy of her speaking. It is as if she at last spoke 
her own language. 


IV 


Dumas fils has put his best work into the novel of La Dame 
aux Camélias, which is a kind of slighter, more superficial, more 
sentimental, more modern, but less universal Manon Lescaut. 
There is a certain artificial, genuinely artificial kind of nature 
in it: if not “ true to life,” it is true to certain lives. But the 
play lets go this hold, such as it is, on reality, and becomes a 
mere stage convention as it crosses the footlights ; a convention 
which is touching, indeed, far too full of pathos, human in its 
exaggerated way, but no longer to be mistaken, by the least 
sensitive of hearers, for great or even fine literature. And the 

sentiment in it is not so much human as French, a factitious 
idealism in depravity which one associates peculiarly with 
Paris. Marguerite Gautier is the type of the nice woman who 
sins and loves, and becomes regenerated by an unnatural kind 
of self-sacrifice, done for French family reasons. She is the 
Parisian whom Sarah Bernhardt impersonates perfectly in that . 
hysterical and yet deliberate manner which is made for such 
impersonations. Duse, as she does always, turns her into quite 
‘another kind of woman; not the light woman, to whom love 
has come suddenly, as a new sentiment coming suddenly into 
her life, but the simple, instinctively loving woman, in whom 
we see nothing of the demi-monde, only the natural woman in 
love. Throughout the play she has moments, whole scenes, of 
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absolute greatness, as fine as anything she has ever done: but 
there are other moments when she seems to carry repression 
too far. Her pathos, as in the final scene, and at the end of 
the scene of the reception, where she repeats the one word 
‘“‘ Armando” over and over again, is an amazed and agonising 
reproachfulness, is of the finest order of pathos. She appeals to 
us by a kind of goodness, much deeper than the sentimental 
goodness intended by Dumas. It is love itself that she gives 
us, love utterly unconscious of anything but itself, uncon- 
taminated, unspoilt. She is Mlle. de Lespinasse rather than 


Marguerite Gautier ; a creature in whom ardour is as simple as © 


breath, and devotion a part of ardour. Her physical suffering 
is scarcely to be noticed; it is the suffering of her soul that 


Duse gives us. And she gives us this as if nature itself came © 


upon the boards, and spoke to us without even the ordinary 
disguise of human beings in their intercourse with one another. 
Once more an artificial play becomes sincere ; once more the 
personality of a great impersonal artist dominates the poverty 
of her part ; we get one more revelation of a particular phase 
of Duse. And it would be unreasonable to complain that La 
Dame aux Camélias is really something quite different, some- 
thing much inferior ; here we have at least a great emotion, a 
desperate sincerity, with all the thoughtfulness which can 
possibly accompany passion. 


V 


Dumas, in a preface better than his play, tells us that La 
Princesse Georges is ‘‘a Soul in conflict with Instincts.” But 
no, as he has drawn her, as he has placed her, she is only the 
theory of a woman in conflict with the mechanical devices of a 
plot. All these characters talk as they have been taught, and 
act according to the tradition of the stage. It is a double piece 
of mechanism, that is all; there is no creation of character, 
there is a kind of worldly wisdom throughout, but not a glimmer 
of imagination; argument drifts into sentiment, and senti- 
ment returns into argument, without conviction; the end is 
no conclusion, but an arbitrary break in an action which we 
see continuing, after the curtain has fallen. And, asin Fédora, 
Duse comes into the play resolved to do what the author has 
not done. Does she deliberately choose the plays most obviously 
not written for her in order to extort a triumph out of her 
enemies ? Once more she acts consciously, openly, making 
every moment of an unreal thing real, by concentrating her- 
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self upon every moment as if it were the only one. The result 
is a performance miraculous in detail, and, if detail were every- 
thing, it would be a great part. With powdered hair, she is 
beautiful and a great lady ; as the domesticated princess, she 
has all the virtues, and honesty itself, in her face and in her 
movements ; she gives herself with a kind of really unreflect- 
ing thoughtfulness to every sentiment which is half her emotion. 
If such a woman could exist, and she could not, she would be 
that, precisely that. But just as we are beginning to believe, 
not only in her but in the play itself, in comes the spying lady’s 
* maid, or the valet who spies on the lady’s maid, and we are in 
melodrama again, and among the strings of the marionettes. 
Where are the three stages, truth, philosophy, conscience, which 
Dumas offers to us in his preface as the three stages by which 
a work of dramatic art reaches perfection? Shown us by 
Duse, from moment to moment, yes; but in the piece, no, 
scarcely more than in Fédora. So fatal is it to write for our 
instruction, as fatal as to write for our amusement. A work of 
_ art must suggest everything, but it must prove nothing. Bad 
imaginative work like La Gioconda is really, in its way, better 
than this unimaginative and theoretical falseness to life; for 
it at least shows us beauty, even though it degrades that beauty 
before our eyes. And Duse, of all actresses the nearest to 
nature, was born to create beauty, that beauty which is the 
_ deepest truth of natural things. Why does she after all only 
tantalise us, showing us little fragments of her soul under many 
disguises, but never giving us her whole self through the 
revealing medium of a masterpiece ? 


VI 


Fédora is a play written for Sarah Bernhardt by the writer 
of plays for Sarah Bernhardt, and it contains the usual ingre- 
dients of that particular kind of sorcery: a Russian tigress, an 
assassination, a suicide, exotic people with impulses in conflict 
with their intentions, good working evil and evil working good, 
not according to a philosophical idea, but for the convenience 
of a melodramatic plot. As artificial, as far from life on the 
one hand and poetry on the other, as a jig of marionettes at the 
end of a string, it has the absorbing momentary interest of a 
problem in events. Character does not exist, only impulse and 
event. And Duse comes into this play with a desperate resolve 
to fill it with honest emotion, to be what a woman would really 
_ perhaps be if life turned melodramatic with her. Visibly, deli- 
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berately, she acts; Fédora is not to be transformed unawares 
into life. But her acting is like that finest kind of acting which 
we meet with in real life, when we are able to watch some choice 
scene of the human comedy being played before us. She 
becomes the impossible thing that Fédora is, and, in that tour 
de force, she does some almost impossible things by the way. 
There is a scene in which the blood fades out of her cheeks until 
they seem to turn to dry earth furrowed with wrinkles. She 
makes triumphant point after triumphant point (her intelli- 
gence being free to act consciously on this unintelligent matter), 


and we notice, more than in her finer parts, individual moments, - 


gestures, tones: the attitude of her open hand upon a door, 
certain blind caresses with her fingers as they cling for the last 
time to her lover’s cheeks, her face as she reads a letter, the 
art of her voice as she almost deliberately takes us in with 
these emotional artifices of Sardou. When it is all over, and 
we think of the Silvia of La Gioconda, of the woman we divine 
under Magda and under Paula Tanqueray, it is with a certain 
sense of waste ; for even Paula can be made to seem something 
which Fédora can never be made to seem. In Fédora we have 
a sheer, undisguised piece of stage-craft, without even the 
amount of psychological intention of Pinero, much less of 
Sudermann. It is a detective story with horrors, and it is far 
too positive and finished a thing to be transformed into some- 
thing not itself. Sardou is a hard taskmaster; he chains his 
slaves. Without nobility or even coherence of conception, 
without inner life or even a recognisable semblance of exterior 
life, the piece goes by clockwork ; you cannot make the hands 
go faster or slower, or bring its midday into agreement with 
the sun. A great actress, who is also a great intelligence, is 
seen accepting it, for its purpose, with contempt, as a thing to 
exercise her technical skill upon. As a piece of technical skill, 
Duse’s acting in Fédora is as fine as anything she has done. It 
completes our admiration of her genius, as it proves to us that 
she can act to perfection a part in which the soul is left out of 
the question, in which nothing happens according to nature, 
and in which life is figured as a long attack of nerves, relieved 
by the occasional interval of an uneasy sleep. | 


DUSE AND REJANE 


I 


_ REJANE’s genius might be imagined as a mixture of the tragic 
and the comic elements. She is never wholly comic, nor wholly 
tragic. She is a whole theatre in herself, infinite in variety. 
“ Magnificent in sin,” not in Ottima’s sense, her speech is fervent 
_ and fervid, perverse and passionate; she betrays, when she 
chooses, the imagination which is her capacity for suffering. 
She is abnormal, when “ the expense of spirit ’’ is too much for 
her to endure; she can conceive, she can create on the stage, 
more than most actresses have conceived of the subtlety, of 
the cruelty, of beauty. Aware of the phrase, ‘‘ the world well 
lost,’’ she is aware also of the inevitable penalty. Give her 
some small corner of existence burningly alive with tremendous 
issues, and she will give you all that.can be given of a lover’s 
comic tragedy. Flushed and feverish, she can become the 
epitome of sex; she knows, as Cleopatra knew, the explicit 
meaning of “‘ us who trade in love.”” Do not Sapho and Zaza 
and Zanetta tradein love? The way to lose a man, the way to 
win him: was ever actress so cunning as Réjane to startle you, 
thrill you, as she snatches an emotion, before it can struggle 
into speech, and then strangles it, after the fashion of those 
_ poisonous women of the Renaissance—when’ they did not 
induce you to commit an assassination ? 

I have referred to the question of cruelty, which is often 
- foundin great acting. I findit in Irving’s creations of Louis XI. 
and of Shylock ; in Coquelin’s Tartuffe ; in Sarah’s Phédre ; in 
Réjane’s Sapho and Zaza ; tremendously in the star actress of 
Bataille’s L’Enfant de l’ Amour, when she is horribly real, 
tortured by her hysterics; immensely in Porto-Riche’s 
Amoureuse, an unsparing study of the passions that devour 
the body and lacerate the flesh, where she creates a woman 
‘whose passions are unlimited, whose jealousy is ceaseless ; who, 
certainly, cruelly and almost insanely, tortures herself. And 
where, as I have said, Sarah Bernhardt would arrange her 
emotion for some thrilling effect of art, where Duse would 


purge the emotion of all its attributes but some fundamental 
15 
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nobility, Réjane takes the big, foolish, dirty thing, just as it is: 
is not that, perhaps, the supreme merit of acting ? 

I still vividly recall the night when, at the Lyceum, I watched 
the sad and eager face of Duse, leaning forward out of a box, 
and gazing at the eager and gentle face of Irving. I could not 
then help contrasting the two kinds of acting summed up in 
those two faces. Irving’s acting is almost a science, and it 
is a science founded on tradition. It is in one sense his per- 
sonality that makes him what he is, the only actor on the 
English stage who has genius: an individual genius, which in 
him was the expression of a romantic temperament, really © 
Cornish—that is, Celtic—which had been cultivated like a rare 
plant in a hothouse. Irving was an incomparable orchid, a 
thing beautiful, lonely, and not quite normal. 

The Celtic temperament, equally in the Cornish, the Irish and 
the Welsh, is, in almost every sense, totally unlike the English 
temperament. It is a question of our race: and that is all. 
It is we who can be boundless in praising and in cursing ; in 
wondering where the dregs of the soul are and what the best 
intoxication is for the soul’s mockery and wonder and petulance. 

Irving had in his blood two different strains that never 
mixed: the strain of cruelty and the strain of kindness. Max 
Beerbohm wrote: 


“ Tn Irving a mixture of kindness and unkindness existed in a very 
high degree ; and the number of wonderfully kind things heis known 
to have done is hardly greater than the number of wonderfully 
unkind things he is said to have said. To ignore Irving’s cruelty 
is to ignore a very salient part of him. Which quality predominated 
in him—cruelty or kindness ? ”’ 


He leaves his question unanswered. 

In Réjane, as woman and as actress, there was always some- 
thing voluptuous, which had for many of us an unholy fascina- 
tion. And had she not a wayward fashion of throwing away 
some chance of stage effect, and then wholly penetrating you 
with the suddenness of a seeming nothing? Insatiable, how 
much of an effort, was it not, for her to be anything but restless ? 
With that animality, that vitality, that exuberance, that she 
possessed—possessed in the extreme—she did certain things 
stupendously, prodigiously : at other times she could even, as 
Sarah could, act with indifference ; could give one a sense of 
petty spite. Craft being as natural to her as her breath, she 
feared death. Death took her as a mean woman is taken; 
she, who had given so much of the blood in her veins, sheerly 
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and literally, for the sake of her art, for the sake of the theatre, 
” s the sake of the various passions that helped in destroying 
er. 

It is almost terrible to think of those last tragic years of hers, - 
_up to the point when she consumed her existence in the sublime 
_and all but impossible creation of the part she had to play in 
La Vierge Folle of Bataille. 


“Sublime,” says Bataille, “ ayant imprimé tout 4 coup 4 son 
_ corps vacillant, exsangué, je ne sais quelle ardeur surhumaine, 
étant parvenu a brider la Camarde qui semblait du coup repliée en 
_ elle, vaincu par l’effort d’Ame unique, jamais Réjane ne prodi ua 
plus son génie que ce soir-l4. L’autre grande muse blessée du 
théatre, Sarah, de sa baignoire, jetait éperdument des roses.’’ 


After the curtain has fallen she murmurs to Bataille : “‘ Quelle 
minute! (Ca vaut ca! Ah! Ca vaut ca!” With that 
_ implacable will that has always been hers, she forces herself 
“to go on playing the part; five hundred and fifty times she 
literally makes herself act it; aware, all the time, that she is 

dying inch by inch. 


II 


_ There is nothing new to be said of La Dame aux Camélias nor 

of Sarah in the part of Marguerite. The hectic, pathetic play, 
not nearly so good as the novel on which it was founded, has its 
attraction, the attraction of a lesser Manon Lescaut, and one 
cannot think of it without thinking of Sarah. Marguerite 
is the Parisian whom Sarah impersonates perfectly in that 
hysterical and yet deliberate manner which is made for such 
impressions. 

When Duse was struggling with the clockwork incoherence 
of Fédora, I defined her play as a detective story with horrors. 
Sarah is always subtle, in such a play as this, in getting her own 
effects, the sharp, tragic effects at which she aims. The whole 
thing is put together with extreme ingenuity, like a puzzle read 
backwards, just in order that she may have her series of moods, 
her harmonies and her discords in their carefully-arranged 
progression. She did not take the trouble to make every 
detail as real as Duse made it; she seemed to hold herself in 
_for her vehement outbursts ; the vivid movements were wholly 
her own. At these moments she was the human animal, 
suffering through every fibre and crying out in some inarticulate 
rage and agony. Only, when Sarah acts in Phédre, it is as if 
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the play had been written yesterday or in the beginning of 
Time. She gives you the woman as if nothing but some raging 
animal were there, and she gives you the poetry as if there 
were nothing but Racine to think about. The whole thing 
remains to me a miracle of interpretation, of creation. Every 
word has the emphasis of great poetry, and every word was 
given as simply as if it had been in prose. 

I was in Paris in 1892 when Goncourt’s Germinie Lacerteux 
was revived at the Odéon. If Réjane ever surpassed herself, 
she did so in her personification of the sordid and miserable, 
devoted and worn-out, tortured and agonised servant, Germinie, 
Goncourt was never so cruel or so ruthless or so merciless as 
in this realistic tragedy, which drags one’s whole spirit down- 
ward deeper and deeper into the mud and mire of Paris. In 
Jupilion, the young and hideous bully, Goncourt has created 
over again a grasping scoundrel with more care and harshness, 
with more deliberate aversion, with infinitely more analytic 
subtlety, than ever Zola managed to invent. That Réjane 
has to hide that illness she suffers from, that drags her night 
by night deathward, from every one, is to have created an 
unimaginable tragedy in which the torn body and the diseased 
nerves are the disintegrating elements. To me, her climax of © 
genius—mean, monstrous, but essentially Parisian—is where 
she crouches, huddled up on herself as any ruined woman 
might be, outside the door of the lighted pot-house inside which 
she knows that Jupillon is drinking hard—on her own money 
—and making despicable love to some obscene street-girl. 

When I saw Olga Nethersole act in Sapho, I said to myself: 
“Tf one could see how far acting can go in the direction of 
genius without ever becoming great, here is your test.””> And 
the test, of course, was useless. Take the third act; Réjane, 
in this part, was wonderful from the first moment she entered 
the door to the last moment when she closed the door behind 
her. She was most wonderful, of course, in the moments of 
crisis, but she held one’s interest all the time, when she was 
doing nothing, merely because she was there. In the very 
significant scene in the second act, when Sapho comes to Jean 
Gaussin’s rooms with the intention of remaining, Réjane held 
me breathless. It was not the calculated seduction of a man 
by a designing woman (as in Zaza); it was a loving woman 
for whom it is life or death to be loved. To be merely “ the 
girl from Maxim’s ”’ (I think of the famous Maxim’s, in la rue 
Royal, in Paris, I have so recently seen) meant nothing. Always 
with Réjane I felt an actual physical sensation; the woman 
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took me by the throat, almost literally, as if some one were 
appealing straight to me: I seemed to be guilty of her tears. 
With Réjane it was the feeling, the emotion, the passion, the 
sordid and pathetic and almost unendurable tragedy of that 
one act, in which she was so unsurpassable, that possessed me ; 
that possessed me and shook me, as a storm at sea can shake 
one. 

In Sapho Réjane is the every-day “‘ Venus toute entiére A sa 
proie attachée,’”’ and she has all the brutality and all the 
clinging warmth of the flesh; vice, if you will, but serious 
vice, vice plus passion. Certain actresses have tried to do by 
a careful method what only can be done, as Réjane does it, by 
a method plus something else. That something else is genius, 
perhaps ; but if the word genius sounds a little vague, let me 
say it is vitality, sincerity, temperament. Sarah in her acting 
subordinates effects to effect. I have heard her glide over really 
significant phrases which, taken by themselves, would seem 
to deserve more consideration, but which she has wisely 
subordinated to an overpowering effect of ensemble. She never 
forgets that art is not Nature, and that when one is speaking 
verse one is not talking prose. The pleasure of seeing her as 
Francesca or as Marguerite Gautier is always doubled by that 
other pleasure, never actually out of our mind, that she is also 
Sarah Bernhardt. One sometimes forgets that Réjane is 
acting at all; it is the real woman of the part, Sapho, or Zaza, 
or Zanetta, who lives before us. Also one sometimes forgets 
that Duse is acting, that she is even pretending to be Magda 
or Silvia: it is Duse herself who lives there, on the stage. 

The reason why Duse is the greatest actress in the world is 
that she has a more subtle nature than any other actress, and 


_ that she expresses her nature more simply. In Magda we see 


a tired woman who has lived, who has loved, who has learnt, 
who thinks. All the time Duse is on the stage we see her 
thinking : not thinking her own thoughts, or expressing her own 
personality, but thinking the thoughts of the character she is 
representing, and expressing that imaginary personality as if 
it were her own. Her genius is to empty herself, as if by some 
occult process of transmutation, emerging with a new soul, 
which almost creates its own body. Not young, not beautiful, 


‘she has a face in which all the passions and all the reticences 


can become eloquent. In a part like La Locandieva she can 
smooth out all the lines of sadness and experience by an effort 
of her will, and be a smiling Venetian, to whom all life is a 


masquerade. But for the most part, in her tragic actions 
c2 
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she obtains her distinction from the kind of melancholy wisdom 
which remains in her face when the passions have swept over 
it. All her acting comes from a great depth: it seems to be 
only half telling profound secrets. 

No play has ever been profound enough, and simple enough, 
for this woman to say everything she has to say in it. When 
she has thrilled one, or made one weep, or filled one with 
wonder or pity, she is always holding back something else. 
It is that something else, divined underneath all she says, 
and all that she looks, which gives her incomparable power 
over her audience. Meanwhile, she can do at least everything 
which every one else has done before. I have not seen Sarah 
act in Magda: Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the only English 
actress who can be named in the same breath with the great 
Frenchwoman and the greater Italian, plays Magda magnifi- 
cently ; but it is quite a different magic from Duse’s, and I 
can no more compare them than I could compare two people 
of different race. 


III 


Réjane’s way of expressing passion is not only the feminine 
equivalent of intellect ; it ‘‘ magnetises our poor vertebre,”’ in 
Verlaine’s phrase, because it is sex and not instinct. It is 
unerring and it calculates. It has none of the vulgar warmth 
of mere passion : it leaves a little red sting where it has kissed. 
And this peculiar, often unnatural, form of her passion has often 
intoxicated one—for it appeals, at once, to so many sides of 
one’s nature; it has thrilled me and made me admire, admire 
with a certain response of the blood. When Sarah’s acting is 
like a passionate declaration, offered to some one unknown ; 
when it seems as if the whole nervous force of the audience 
were sucked out of itself and flung back, intensified, upon itself ; 
when she shows us her insatiable nervous fire, Réjane—at her 
highest points of genius—seems to literally hurl herself upon us ; 
her instructed and sordid eyes—in which all the vices and all 
the passions have found a nest—speak, with an impudent 
insolence, their own language; while her whole face despairs, 
lies, exults. And I have known certain nights when both 
actresses have made me cruelly enjoy the cruelty of the thrills 
they inflict on the audience. 

The ingredients—all the ingredients of the highly-spiced and 
highly-flavoured dishes Réjane used to serve—may be named 
without defining them ; all were Parisian, and that is only to 
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say: that these ingredients of her genius unite nervous force 
with a mastery of charm and a wicked ease. It was all sheer 
acting, with Réjane, together with a canaille attractiveness 
which suggested everything; which left nothing unsaid of 
what is most nakedly wicked in that truth of things, that truth 
of Nature to Nature itself, which resides in the creative imagina- 
tion. 


IV 


Meilhac’s play, Ma Cousine, which owed most of its success, 
when it was produced at the Varieties, October 27th, 1890, to 
the acting of Réjane, is one of those essentially French plays 
which no ingenuity can ever accommodate to an English soil. 
It is the finer spirit of farce, it is meant to be taken as a kind of 
intellectual exercise; it is human geometry for the masses. 
There are moments when the people of the play are on the point 
of existing for themselves, and have to be brought back, put 
severely in their places, made to fit their squares of the pattern. 
The thing as a whole has no more resemblance to real life than 
Latin verses have to a schoolboy’s conversation. Reality, 
what after all probably holds us in it, comes into it accidentally, 
in the form of detail, in little touches of character, little out- 
bursts of temperament. The rest is done after a plan, it is an 
entanglement by rule; it exists because people have agreed 
to think that they like suspense ; the tantalisation of curiosity 
on the stage. We see the knot tied by the conjurer ; we want 
to know what he will do with it. In France, and in such a 
piece as Ma Cousine, the conjurer is master of his trade; he 
gives us our illusions and our enlightenment in exactly the 
right doses. 

And Réjane, in this wittily artificial play, suits herself 
perfectly to her subject, becomes everything there is in the 
character of Riquette ; an actress who plays a comedy in real 
life, quite in the spirit of the stage. She has to save the situa- 
tion from being taken too seriously, from becoming tragic ; 
she has to take the audience into her confidence, to assure them 
that it is all a joke. And so we see her constantly overdoing 


her part, fooling openly. She does two things at once: the 


artificial comedy, which is uppermost in the play, and the 
character part, which is implicit in it. And she is perfect in 
both. The famous Chahut, which went electrically through 
Paris when it was first given in all its audacity, shows us one 
side of her art. The delicate byplay with eyes and voice, or 
rather with the voice and the overhanging eyelid of the right 
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eye, shows us another. She is always the cleverest person on 
the stage. Her face in repose seems waiting for every expression 
to quicken its own form of life. When the face is in movement 
one looks chiefly at the mouth, the thick, heavily-painted lips, 
which twist upward, and wrinkle into all kinds of earthly 
subtleties. Her face is full of an experienced, sullen, chuckling 
gaminerie, which seems, after all, to be holding back some- 
thing: it has a curious, vulgar undertone, a succulent and 
grossly joyous gurgle. Here, in Ma Cousine, she abandons 
herself to all the frank and shady humours of the thing with the 
absolute abandonment of the artist. It is like a picture by 
Forain, made of the same material with the same cynicism and 
with the same mastery of line. 

Ma Cousine, on seeing it a second time, is frankly and not 
too obviously amusing, a piece in which everybody plays at 
something, in which Réjane plays at being an actress who has 
a part to act in real life. “‘ Elle est impayable, cette Riquette! ” 
And it is with an intensely conscious abandonment of herself 
that she renders this good-hearted Cabotine, so worldly-wise, 
so full of all the physical virtues, turned Bohemian. She has, 
in this part, certain guttural and nasal laughs, certain queer 
cries and shouts, which are, after all, a part of her métier ; she 
runs through her whole gamut of shrugs and winks and nods. 
There is, of course, over again, the famous Chahut, in which 
she summarises the whole art of the Moulin-Rouge; there is 
her long scene of pantomime, in which every gesture is at once 
vulgar and distinguished, vulgarly rendered with distinction. 
There are other audacities all done with equal discretion. I 
am not sure that Réjane is not at her best in this play: she 
has certainly never been more herself in what one fancies to 
be herself. There is all her ravishing gaminerie, her witty 
intelligence, her dash, her piquancy, her impudence, her 
mastery. I find that her high spirits, in this play, affect me 
like pathos: they turn to a kind of emotion. I compared her 
art with the art of Forain; I said that here was a picture, 
made out of the same material, with the same cynicism, the 
same mastery of line. She suggested, in her costume of the 
second act, a Beardsley picture; there was the same kind of 
tragic grotesque, in which a kind of ugliness became a kind of 
beauty. The whole performance was of the best Parisian 
kind, with genius in one, admirably disciplined talent in all. 

Paul Hervieu’s La Course du Flambeau, which was given by 
Réjane at the Vaudeville, April 7th, rgor, is first of all a 
sentimental thesis. It begins with an argument as to the duty 
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of mother to child and of child to mother. A character who 
apparently represents the author’s views declares life is a sort 
of ‘‘ Lampadephoria,”’ or “‘ La Course du Flambeau,” in which 
it is the chief concern of each generation to hand on the torch 
of life to the next generation. Sabine protests that the duty 
is equal, and offers herself as an example. “I,” she says, 
“‘ stand between mother and daughter ; I love them as myself ; 
I could sacrifice myself equally for either.’’ Maravan replies: 
“You do not know yourself. You do not know how good a 
mother you are, and I hope you will never know how bad a 
daughter.” The rest of the play is ingeniously constructed to 
show, point by point, gradation by gradation, the devotion of 


Sabine to her daughter, and the readiness with which she will 


sacrifice, not only herself, but her mother. The only answer 
to the author’s solution is to reinstate the problem in terms of 
precisely contrary facts; we have another solution, which 
may be made in terms no less inevitable. The play itself 
proves nothing, and it seems to me that the writer’s persistence 
in arguing the point in action has given a somewhat needless 
and unnatural air of melodrama to his piece. Itisamelodrama 
with an idea, a clue, but it is none the less a melodrama, because 
the idea and the clue are alike so arbitrary. One is never left 
quietly alone with Nature; the showman’s hand is always 
visible, around the corner of the curtain, pulling the strings. 
Whenever one sees a human argument struggling to find its 
way through the formal rhetoric of the speaker, it is the French 
equivalent of sentiment. The piece is really the comedy of a 
broken heart, and what Réjane has to do is to represent all 
the stages of the slow process of heartbreak. She does it as 
only a great artist could do; but she allows us to see that she 
is acting. She does it consciously, deliberately, with method. 
She has forced herself to become bourgeois ; she takes upon 
herself the bourgeois face and appearance, and also the bourgeois 
soul. The wit and bewildering vulgarity have gone out of her, 
and a middle-class dignity has taken their place. She shows 
us the stage picture of a mother marvellously ; that is to say, 
she interprets the play according to the author’s intentions ; 
when she is most effective as an actress she is not content with 


‘the simplicity of Nature, as in the tirade in the third act. She 


brings out the melodramatic points with the finest skill; but 
the melodrama itself is a wilful divergency from Nature; and 
she has few chances to be her finest self. She proves the 


soundness of her art as an actress by the ability to play such 


a part finely, seriously, effectively. Her own temperament 
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counts for nothing ; it is not even a hindrance : it is all the skill 
of a métiey, the mastery of her art. 

In 1893 Réjane created, at the Vaudeville, the woman whose 
part she had to act, in Madame Sans-Géne. For some reason 
unknown to me, Réjane is best known in England by her 
performances in this thoroughly poor play, which shows us 
Sardou working mechanically, and for character effects of a 
superficial kind. There are none of the ideas, none of the 
touches of Nature of La Parisienne ; none of the comic vitality 
of Ma Cousine ; none of the emotional quality of Sapho. It 
is full of piquancies for acting, and Réjane makes the most of 
them. Her acting is admirable, from beginning to end; it 
has her distinguished vulgarity; her gross charm; she is 
everything that Sardou meant, and something more. But all 
that Sardou meant was not a very interesting thing, and 
Réjane cannot make it what it is not. She brightens her part, 
she does not make a different thing of it. There were moments 
when it seemed to me as if she played it with a certain fatigue. 
The thing is so artificial in itself, and yet pretends to be nature ; 
it is so palpably ingenious, so frank an appeal to the stage! 
It has about it an absurd air of honest simplicity, a pretence 
of being bourgeois in some worthy sense. Réjane plays her 
game with the thing, shows her impeccable cleverness, makes 
point after point, carries the audience with her. But I find 
nowhere in it what seem to me her finest qualities, at most no 
more than a suggestion of them. It is a picture painted so 
sweepingly that every subtlety would be out of place in it. 
She plays it sweepingly, with heavy contrasts, an undisguised 
exaggeration ; one eye is always on the audience. That is 
no doubt the way the piece should be played; but I must 
complain of Sardou while I justify Réjane. 

La Parisienne of Henri Becque, like most of his plays, has 
never lost its interest, like the topical plays of that period. It 
is a hard, ironical piece of realism, founded on a keen observation 
of life and on certain definite ideas. It is called a comedy, but 
there is no straightforward fun in it, as in Ma Cousine, for 
instance; it has all that transposed sadness which we call 
irony. It shows us rather a mean grey world, rather con- 
temptuously ; and it leaves us with a bitter taste in the mouth. 
That is, if one takes it seriously. Part of the actor’s art in 
such a piece is to prevent one from taking it too seriously. 
Throughout Réjane is the faultless artist, and her acting is so 
much of a piece that it is difficult to praise it in detail. A real 
woman lives before one, seems to be overseen on the stage at 
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certain moments of her daily existence. We see her life going 
on, not, as with Duse, a profound inner life, but the life of the 
character, a vivid, worldly life, hard, selfish, calculating, 
deceiving naturally, naturally wary, the woman of the world, 
the Parisian. Compare Clotilde with Sapho and you will see 
two opposite types rendered with an equal skill: the woman 
in love, to whom nothing else matters, and the woman with 
lovers, the (what shall I say ?) business woman of the Emotions. 
There is a moment near the beginning where Lafont asks 
Clotilde if she has been to see her milliner or her dressmaker, 
and she answers sarcastically: ‘‘ Both!’ Her face, as she 
submits to the question, has an absurd stare, a stare of profound 
dissimulation, with something of a cat who waits. Her whole 
character, her whole plan of campaign are in that moment ; 
they but show themselves more pointedly, later on, when her 
nerves get the better of her through all the manifestations of 
her impatience, up to the return into herself at the end of the 
second act, when she stands motionless and speechless, while 
her lover entreats her, upbraids her, finally insults her. Her 
face, her whole body, endures, wearied into a desperate languor, 
seething with suppressed rage and exasperation; at last her 
whole body droops on itself, as if it can no longer stand upright. 
Throughout she speaks with that somewhat discontented 
grumbling tone which she can make so expressive : she empties 
her speech with little side shrugs of one shoulder, her sinister 
right eye speaks a whole subtle language of its own. The only 
moments throughout the play when I found anything to 
criticise are the few moments of pathos, when she becomes 
Sarah at second-hand. : 

After La Parisienne came Lolotte, a one-act play of Meilhac 
and Halévy. Itis amusing, andit gives Réjane the opportunity 
of showing us little samples of nearly all her talents. She is 
both canaille and bonne fille ; above all, she is triumphantly, 
defiantiy clever. Again I was reminded of a Forain drawing: 
for here is an art which does everything that it is possible to 
do with a given material, and what more can one demand of an 
artist ? 

A greater contrast could hardly be imagined than that 
- between these two plays and Brieux’s sombre argument in the 
drama La Robe Rouge. Unlike Les Avariés, where the argument 
swamps the drama, La Robe Rouge is at once a good argument 
anda good play. There are, perhaps, too many points at issue, 
and the story is, perhaps, too much broken into sections, but 
the whole thing takes hold of one, and, acted as it is acted by 
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Réjane and her company, it seems to lift one out of the theatre 
into some actual place where people are talking and doing good 
or evil and suffering and coming into conflict with great 
impersonal forces; where, in fact, they are living. Without 
ever becoming literature, it comes, at times, almost nearer to 
everyday reality than literature can permit itself to come. 
There is not a good sentence in the play, or a sentence that does 
not tell. Itis the subject and the hard, unilluminated handling 
of the subject that makes the play, and it is a model of that 
form of drama which deals sternly with actual things. It 
gives a great actress, who is concerned mainly with being true 
to Nature, an incomparable opportunity, and it gives oppor- 
tunities to every member of a good company. The second act 
tortures one precisely as such a scene in court would torture 
one. Its art is the distressingly, overwhelmingly real. 

La Robe Rouge is a play so full of solid and serious qualities 
that it is not a little difficult not to exaggerate its merits or to 
praise it for merits it does not possess. The play deals with 
vital questions, and it does not deal with them, as Brieux is apt 
to do, in a merely argumentative way. It is not only that 
abstract question: What is justice ?—may the law not be 
capable of injustice ?—but the question of conscience in the 
lawyer, the judge, the administration of what goes by the 
name of justice. It is tragedy within tragedy, and the peasant 
woman Yanetta, who loses her husband, children, more than 
life itself, through the blind working of the law, is not the only 
‘victim. All these people of the play are seen as if caught in 
some bit of machinery, which goes on indifferently, taking a 
bit of the soul of one and a bit of the happiness of another and 
the life of another. But how admirably the whole thing acts, 
and how admirably it was acted! There was not only Réjane, 
but there was Gaston Dubosc, whom I have never admired so 
much. But Réjane? Well, after seeing this play, I realise 
what I have often wondered, that Réjane is a great tragic 
actress, and that she can be tragic without being grotesque. 
She never had a part in which she was so simple and so great. 
When I read the play I found many passages of mere rhetoric 
in the part of Yanetta; by her way of saying them Réjane 
turned them into simple natural feeling. I can imagine Sarah 
saying some of these passages and making them marvellously 
effective. When Réjane says them they go through you like 
a knife. After seeing La Robe Rouge, I am not sure that of the 
three great actresses—Duse, Sarah, and Réjane—Réjane is not, 
as a sheer actress, the greatest of the three. 
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Réjane has all the instincts, as I have said, of the human 
animal, of the animal woman, whom man will never quite 
civilise. Réjane, in Sapho or in Zaza, for instance, is woman 
naked and shameless, loving and suffering with all her nerves 
and muscles, a gross, pitiable, horribly human thing, whose 
direct appeal seizes you by the throat. In Sapho or Zaza 
she speaks the language of the senses, no more ; and her acting 
reminds you of all that you may possibly have forgotten of how 
_ the senses speak when they speak through an ignorant woman 
in love. It is like an accusing confirmation of some of one’s 
guesses at truth, before the realities of the flesh and of the 
affections of the flesh. Scepticism is no longer possible: the 
thing is before you, abominably real, a disquieting and irrefut- 
able thing, which speaks with its own voice, as it has never 
spoken on the stage through any other actress. 

In Zaza, a play made for Réjane by two playwrights who had 
set themselves humbly to a task, the task of fitting her with a 
part, she is seen doing Sapho over again, with a difference. 
Zaza is a vulgar woman, a woman without instruction or 
experience ; she has not known poets and been the model of a 
great sculptor ; she comes straight from the boards of a café- 
concert to the kept woman’s house in the country. She has 
caught her lover vulgarly, to win a bet ; and, to the end, you 
realise that she is—well, a woman who would do that. She 
has no depth of passion, none of Sapho’s roots in the earth ; 
she has a béguin for Dufresne, she will drop everything else for 
it, such as it is, and she is capable of good, hearty suffering. 
_ Réjane gives her to us as she is, in all her commonness. The 
picture is full of humour ; it is, as I so often feel with Réjane, 
a Forain. Like Forain, she uses her material without ever 
being absorbed by it, without relaxing her impersonal artistic 
energy. In being Zaza, she is so far from being herself (what 
is the self of a great actress ?) that she has invented a new way 
of walking, as well as new tones and grimaces. There is not 
an effect in the play which she has not calculated; only, she 
has calculated every effect so exactly that the calculation is 
not seen. When you watch Jane Hading you see her effects 
coming several seconds before they are there; when they 
come, they come neatly, but with no surprise in them, and 
therefore with no conviction. There lies all the difference 
between the actress who is an actress equally by her tempera- 
ment and by her brain and the actress who has only the brain 
(and, with Jane Hading, beauty) to rely on. Everything that 
Réjane can think of she can do; thought translates itself 
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I 


ELEONORA DusE, the daughter of Alessandro Vincenzo Duse, 
born at Chioggia, a Venetian, who married Angelica Cappeletto, 
a native of Vicenza, was born on October 3rd, 1858, at two 
o’clock in the morning, in a room in the Albergo del Cannon 
dOro, Vigivano. She was baptised on the 5th, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The story of the newborn child carried to 
the baptism “in una specie di scrigno dorato dalle pareti di 
cristallo ’’ and of the Austrian soldiers presenting arms is not 
a legend, nor is the mysterious tabernacle. The soldiers were 


' under the impression that they saluted areliquary. There 


still exists in Lombardy “l’uso di mettere i battesimandi in 
piccoli cofani che dovrebboro arieggire la culla del Bambino 
Gesu.’ And her mother, when she wanted to encourage her 
daughter, said to her: “ N’importe le présent, je suis stire de 
ton avenir: a ton entrée dans la vie, on t’a porté les armes.”’ 

I give Duse’s birth certificate. 

Count Primoli told me in Rome that in 1896, as he wandered 
over Chioggia, he read over a portico an inscription which 
arrested him: Calle Duse. The Duse who had given his name 
to the street was the great grandfather of Duse, Luigi Duse, 
born at Chioggia in 1792, who acted in the Venetian dialect, 
and attained a certain amount of fame. He was the first of 
the Duse family who went on the stage. He was a type, this 
curious artist ; one might consider him as the last Marquis of 
the Venetian Comedy, whose costume he never quitted— 
“ coulotte courte, bas de soie, épée au céoté, perruque poudré 
sous le tricorne,”’ and as the initiator of a new Era; it was he 
who suppressed the mask and modified the Commedia dell’ Arte 
by exacting from the actors an absolute fidelity to the text. 


‘He himself, who overflowed with geniality, triumphed in his 


impersonations, but he suffered in seeing a vulgar comedian 
substitute his prose to that of Gozzi or of Goldoni. 


“ Luigi Duse,” wrote Primoli, “was a comedian in the proper 
sense of the term. He loved gaiety like Goldoni: and he pretended 
that the object of the theatre is to make the audience forget the 
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miseries of one’s existence and to make them laugh ; while Eleonora 
Duse was capable at any moment of drawing tears from the 
audience.” 


In the Teatro San Samuelo, near which Casanova was born 
on April 2nd, 1725, Luigi almost exclusively reproduced the 
Goldoni répertoire. There were no less than eighteen of the 
Duse family, besides nine of their relatives, who were strolling 
players. To begin with, Luigi Natale Duse married Teresa 
Sombo (not professional) ; their son, Luigi, married Elisabetta 
Barbini, of Padua. Their children were: Eugenio Duse (secre- 
tary and prompter), Giorgio Duse (character actor), Alessandro 
Duse (leading man), Enrico Duse (juvenile). asi writes 
“Noi italiani chiamono figlio dell’ arte colui che nasce da 
parenti comici. Corresponde, io penso, all’ enfant de la balle 
de’ francesi.”” Therefore, Eleonora Duse was literally what 
one calls a child of the footlights. She was four years old when 
she acted the part of Cosette in a version of Les Misérables of 
Victor Hugo at Chioggia. The vixen kicked Duse violently 
under the table, and, hidden behind a screen, the mother tried 
to reassure the terrified child. ‘‘ Don’t weep,” she said to 
her, ‘‘ don’t be afraid,’’ and then: “Tu sais, c’est pour rire 
qu’on te fait mal!’ And the strange child was unable to 
understand why one hurt her by laughter, and why the amuse- 
ment of some had to be bought by the suffering of others. 


The play, who should praise? Praise rather the actors who play ! 
Would you not say, as you watch that we lived our parts, 
You who sit and watch our playing to-day, 

We of each other, and almost our hearts to our hearts ? 
How well we play our parts! Do you ever guess 

You as you sit at the footlights’ fortunate side, 

That we, we haply falter with weariness, 

And haply the cheeks are pale that the blush-paints hide, 
And haply we crave to be gone from out of your sight, 
And to say to the author: ‘“ O our master and friend, 
Dear author, let us off for a night, one night ! 

Then we will come back and play our parts to the end!” 


The first programme on which Duse’s name appears bears 
the date of 1863 ; they were acting in the Nobile Theatre, Zara. 
Her mother, Angelica, played small parts in the company ; 
so did her tather. The manager was her uncle, Enrico Duse. 

I am well aware of the nomadic life of the Italian actors and 
actresses of that generation, and of their apparent poverty, 
and of their lack of repose, and of their alternations of good and 
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evil luck, and of those terrible winter nights when they shivered 
with cold, and of how they suffocated under the tropical heat 
of summer nights. All these merry, shiftless people seem 
continually to be saying “‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die”; they have the feverish gaiety of the gamblers who 
have staked allon one throw. And to these love such as it is 
must at least be always apprehended, even at the sharpest 
moment of enjoyment, as but the flash of the foam on the 
crest of a wave breaking. And then, along with the pathetic 
feeling in regard to love, there is another, more sordid, not less 
actual kind of pathos; the cold of winter nights in a garret, 
the odour of rich men’s dinners as one passes penniless in the 
street. As for these players, they love just as lightly and 
sincerely as other folk, they weep and laugh just as freely, are 
really hungry and severely thirsty, they all have their ambitions, 
and a few of them die at times of all these maladies. And, like 
Duse, Casanova, of Spanish and Venetian origin, was the son 
of two strolling players. His father, Giuseppe Gaetano 
Casanova married a young Venetian beauty of sixteen, Zanetta 
Farusi. From these parents of his he inherited, among his 
innumerable passions, a passion for the Theatre and a passion 
for the Ballet. 


II 


In A Prelude to Life I said: 


“T am afraid I must begin a good way back if I am to explain 
myself to myself satisfactorily. I can see how the queer child I 
was laid the foundations of the man I became, and yet I remember 
singularly little of my childhood. My parents were never very 
long in one place, and I have never known what it was to havea 
home, as most children know it.” 


Duse’s childhood was as restless as mine; it was tragic, it was 
pathetic. So, as her only prelude to her youth is to be found 
in those wonderful pages of The Flame of Life, when she con- 
fesses all she had to confess to her lover, Stelio Effrena, I give 
these confessions of hers, because they are a human document, 
_ because they have the value of /’médit that appealed so strongly 
to the Goncourts; /’inédit of life which one conceives to be 
one’s main concern, the real ‘‘ Inner history ’”’ of the soul and 
the body, of the sensations and of the emotions, of an inner 
life, such as Duse’s, which was all made up of the perceptions 


of the senses. od 
“‘ She herself, as she walked, felt the extreme elasticity of her 
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step, felt that something was disappearing in her as if her 
body were about to change into an empty chrysalis.. The 
sensations of her own physical person seemed to depend on 
the glass she was carrying, seemed only to exist in the anxiety 
caused by its frailty and the fear of letting it fall, while her bare 
hand little by little became colder, and her veins changed to 
the colour of the violet edge running round the lip of the 
goblet. 

“ They walked on side by side between the two walls. The 
path was a narrow one, dull and soft under foot, but the 
refulgent clouds hung above it. They reached the cross roads 
where a wretched hovel stood half ruined. La Foscarina 
stopped to look at it, the gnarled, unhinged windows were held 
open by a cane fixed across them. The low sun as it penetrated 
there beat on the smoky walls, revealed the accessories: a 
table, a bench, a cradle. 


“Do you remember, Stelio,” she said, “ that inn where we went 
in at Dolo, to wait for the train—Vampa’s inn? A huge fire was 
burning in the grate, the crockery shone on the walls, the slices of 
polenta were toasting on the gridiron. Twenty years ago, they were 
just the same—the same fire, the same crockery, the same olenta. 
My mother and I used to go in after the performance ; we used to 
sit down on a bench in front of a table. I had wept in the theatre, 
I had shrieked, raved and died of poison, or by the sword. 
The sound of the verses would still remain in my ears, like a voice 
that was not my own, and a strange will persisted in my soul which 
I could not drive away, like a figure trying to perform those steps 
and those gestures over again despite my inertness. . . . The 
counterfeit of life remained in the muscles of my face, and some 
evenings they could not rest. The mask, the sense of the living 
mask that was already growing. . . . My eyes would remain 
staring. A steady chill continued at the roots of my hair... .I 
could not succeed in recovering full consciousness of myself and of 
what was going on around me... . 

‘““The odours that came from the kitchen nauseated me; the 
food that was on the dishes seemed to me too coarse, heavy as 
stones, impossible to swallow. My repugnance rose from some- 
thing unspeakably delicate and precious, which I felt at the depths 
of my weariness, from a confused nobility which I felt beneath my 
humiliation. . . . I cannot tell. . . . It was perhaps the obscure 
presence of that force which developed itself in me afterwards, of 
that election, of that difference from others by which Nature has 
marked me out. . . . Sometimes the feeling of that diversity 
became so great that it almost estranged me from my mother—may 
God forgive me !—that almost separated me from her... . A 
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great solitude was making its way within me; nothing that was 
around me seemed to touch me. . . . I used to be alone with my 
fate. My mother, who was beside me, was retreating into infinite 
distance. Ah! she was near death at that time, and was being 
prepared for the parting, and perhaps these were the signs. She 
would urge me to eat with the words she only could say. I used to 
answer: ‘ Wait! wait!’ I could only drink, I had a great thirst 
for fresh water. Sometimes when I was still more tired and trem- 
bling I would go on smiling along, long smile. And even my blessed 
one, with her deep heart, could not understand whence came my 
Sie, 5g 

“Incomparable hours, in which it seemed as if the bodily prison 
were being broken by the soul that went wandering to the further 
limits of life! What must your youth have been, Stelio? Who 
can imagine it? We have all felt the weight of the sleep that 
falls on our flesh, all of a sudden, swift and heavy like a blow from 
a hammer after toil or ecstasy, and seems to annihilate us. But 
the power of dreams, too, during our watching, sometimes takes 
hold of us with that same violence ; it grasps us, and we are power- 
less to resist it, and it seems as if the whole tissue of our existence 
were being destroyed, as if our hopes were weaving another, 
brighter and more strange, with those same threads. i 
Ah, there come back to my memory some of the beautiful words 
you said in Venice that evening, when you pictured her 
marvellous hands intent on ordaining her own lights and shadows 
in an uninterrupted work of beauty. You alone can describe 
the unutterable. ... 

“On that bench there in front of the rough table, in Vampa’s 
inn at Dolo, where Fate led me with you again the other day, I 
had the most extraordinary visions that dreams have ever awakened 
in my soul. I saw that which cannot be forgotten ; I saw the real 
forms that surrounded me clothe themselves with the figures that 
were growing from my intellect and my instinct. Under my fixed 
eyes, burnt by the smoky red naphtha lights of the temporary stage, 
the world of my expressions began to take shape. The first lines 
of my art developed themselves in that condition of anguish and 
weariness, of fever and repugnance, in which my sensibility became 
in a manner almost plastic, like the incandescent material we saw 
the glass workers holding at the end of their tubes. There was in it 
a natural aspiration to receive form and breath, to fill the hollow 
ofamould. On certain evenings, on that wall covered with copper 
saucepans, I could see myself as in a mirror, in an attitude of pain 
or rage, with a face that I did not recognise ; and my eyelids would 
beat rapidly to escape that hallucination and to break the fixity of 
my look. My mother would say again and again: ‘ Eat, my child, 
eat this at least.’ But what were bread, wine, meat, fruits, 
all those heavy things bought with hard toil, compared to 
what I had within me? I used to repeat: ‘Wait!’ and 
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when we rose to go I used to take a piece of bread with me. 
I liked to eat it next morning in the country, under a tree or 
on the banks of the Brenta, sitting on a stone or on the grass. . . 
Oh, those statues ! ”’ 

‘We entered Verona one evening in the month of May through 
the gate of the Palio. Anxiety suffocated me. I held the copy- 
book, where I had copied out the part of Juliet with my own hand, 
tightly against my heart and constantly repeated to myself the words 
of my first entrance: ‘Hownow! Whocalls? Iamhere. What 
is your will?’ A strange coincidence had excited my imagination : 
I was fourteen years old on that very day,—the age of Juliet! 
The gossip of the Nurse buzzed in my ears; little by little my 
destiny seemed to be getting mixed up with the destiny of the 
Veronese maiden. At the corner of every street I thought I saw 
a crowd coming towards me and accompanying a coffin covered with 
white roses. As soon as I saw the Arche degli Scaligeri, closed with 
iron. nails, I cried out to my mother, ‘Here is the tomb of 
Juliet.’ And I began to weep bitterly with a desperate desire 
of love and death. ‘Oh, you, too early seen unknown, and 
known too late.’ ”’ 


“One Sunday in May, in the immense arena in the ancient 
amphitheatre under the open sky, I have been Juliet before a popular 
multitude that had breathed in the legend of love and death. No 
quiver from the most vibrating audiences, no applause, no triumph 
has ever meant the same to me as the fulness and the intoxication 
of that great hour. Truly, when I heard Romeo saying, ‘ Ah, she 
doth teach the torches to burn bright!’ truly my whole being 
kindled ; I became a flame. I had bought a great bunch of roses 
with my little savings, in the Piazza delle Erbe, under the fountain 
of Madonna Verona. Theroses were my only ornament. I mingled 
them with my words, with my gestures, with each attitude of mine. 
T let one fall at the feet of Romeo when we first met ; I strewed the 
leaves of another on his head from the balcony ; and I covered his 
body with the whole of them in the tomb. The air, the light, and . 
their perfume ravished me. Words slipped from me with strange 
ease, almost involuntarily as in delirium, and together with them 
I could hear the continual accompaniment made by the dizzy throb 
of my veins ; I could see the deep amphitheatre, half in sunshine, 
half in shadow, and in the illuminated part a glitter as of thousands 
and thousands of eyes. The day was a quiet one like to-day. 
There was not a breath to ruffle the folds of my dress or the hair 
that fluttered on my bare neck. The sky was very far, yet now 
and then it seemed as if my weakest words must sound in its farthest 
distances, like a clap of thunder, or that its blue was becoming so 
deep that I was coloured by it as by a sea water that was drowning 
me. And at intervals, my eyes would travel to the long grasses 
growing at the summit of the walls, and there seemed to come to me 
from them I know not what encouragement to what I was saying 
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and doing ; and when I saw them sway at the first breath of wind 
that was rising from the hills, I felt my animation increase and with 
it the strength of my voice. How I spoke of the lark and the 
nightingale! I had heard them both in the country a thousand 
times. I knew all their melodies of the wood, the field, and the sky ; 
I had them wild and living in my ears. Each word before leaving my 
lips seemed to have passed through all the warmth of my blood. 
There was no fibre in me which did not give forth an harmonious 
sound. Ah, grace! the state of grace! Each time it is given me 
to touch the summit of my art I recover that unspeakable abandon- 
ment. I was Juliet. ‘It is day, it is day!’ I cried out in my 
terror. The wind was in my hair. I could feel the extraordinary 
silence on which my lamentation fell. The crowd seemed to have 
disappeared below ground. It sat silent on the curved steps that 
were now in shadow. Aboveit the top of the wall was stillred. I 
was telling of the terror of day, but I already truly felt ‘ the mask of 
night ’ on my face. Romeo had descended. We were already 
both dead, both had already entered into darkness. Do you 
remember ? ‘ Now that you are there, you appear like a corpse at 
the bottom of a sepulchre. Either my eyes deceive me or you are 
very pale.’ I was icy cold as I said these things. My eyes sought 
the glimmer of light at the top of the wall. It had gone out. The 
people were clamouring in the arena, demanding the death scene ; 
they would no longer listen to the mother or the nurse or the monk. 
The quiver of its impatience intolerably quickened the throbbing 
of my own heart. The tragedy was hurrying on. I still have the 
memory of a great sky white as pearls, and of a noise as of the sea 
that quieted down when I appeared, and of the smell of pitch that 
came from the torches, and of the roses that covered me being 
faded by my fever, and of a distant sound of bells that brought the 
sky nearer to us, and of that sky that was losing its light little by 
little as I was losing my life, and of a star, the first star, that trembled 
in my eyes with my tears. . . . When I fell lifeless on the body of 
Romeo, the howl of the crowd in the shadow was so violent that I 
was frightened. Some one raised me up and dragged me towards 
that howl. Some one brought the torch close to my tear-stained 
face; it crackled hard and smelt of pitch and was red and black, 
smoke and flame. That too, like the star, I shall never forget. 
And my face must certainly have been the colour of death. . . . 
Thus, Stelio, one night in May, Juliet came to life again and was 
shown to the people of Verona. 


“Then? The need of moving, of going anywhere, of passing 
through space, of breathing in the wind. . . . My mother followed 
me in silence. We crossed a bridge, walked along the Adige, then 
crossed another bridge, entered a small street, lost ourselves in the 
dark alleys, found a square with a church in it, and so on, on, ever 
on. My mother asked me now and then, ‘ Where are we going ? ’ 


I wanted to find a Franciscan convent where the tomb of Juliet 
D2 
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was hidden, since to my great sorrow they had not buried her in 
one of those beautiful tombs closed in by fine gates. But I did 
not want to say it, and I could not have spoken. To open my 
mouth, to utter a single word was as impossible to me as to detach 
a star from the sky. My voice had lost itself with the last syllable 
of the dying Juliet. My lips had remained sealed by a silence 
necessary as death. And all my body seemed half alive, now icy, 
now burning, and now I don’t know, as if only the joints of my bones 
were burning and all the rest were icy. ‘ Where are we going ?’ 
that kind anguish asked of me once more. Ah, the last word of 
Juliet answered within me. We were again near the water on the 
Adige, at the head of a bridge. I think I began to run, because 
shortly afterwards I felt myself seized by my mother’s arms and I 
remained there crushed against the parapet, suffocated by my sobs. 
‘Let us throw ourselves down! let us throw ourselves down !’ 
I would have said, but I could not. The river was carrying in it 
the night with all its stars, and I felt that that desire of annihilation 
was not in me alone. . . . Ah, blessed one!” 


Tit 


In 1875 Duse was with the Duse-Lagnaz Company; the 
manager was Luigi Alifrandi. Celestina Paladini, the leading 
woman, later on married Flavio Aldo. Then came the Benin 
Casa Company, then that of Luigi Pezzana. At Terni she 
played the part of Timandra in Alciabiade, written by Felice 
Cavaletti. She was successively with Icilie Brunatti, Ettore 
Dondiniand Adolfo Drago. In 1878 she had her first important 
engagement with the Cioti-Belli Blaner Company, in which she 
played second leads with Piomonti and Pasquali. At the 
Fiorentini Theatre, in Naples, she played magnificently the part 
of Mariain Augier’s drama. A theatrical man of sinister genius, 
Giovanni Emanuel was so intensely impressed by the fire and 
passion and originality of Duse’s performance that he went to 
the Princess Santobuono and insisted upon her helping him to 
fix up a new company for Giacinta Pezzana and Eleonora Duse. 

The new year found her engaged with Cesare Rossi, a great 
actor of the modern and traditional school. She played second 
lead with Giacinta Pezzana. In Venice she performed mar- 
vellously the part of Georgene in Sardou’s Fernande. A few 
months later she was the leading lady of Rossi’s company. 
They toured almost all over Italy, playing Sorelline, Odette, 
Teodora, Divorgons, Pamela, Gli Innamorati and La Locandiera 
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of Goldoni, for which she had an adoration which amounted to 
a passion. In the following year one saw Duse, then Signora 
Checchi, whom she had married in Florence in 1881, at the: 
Carignono Theatre, Turin, with the Cesare Rossi Company, 
playing the lead in plays which she hated. Nor do I wonder 
that, even then, her nervous strength gave way to physical 
exhaustion, and that she would go back to her dressing-room 
more dead than alive. 

Pezzana retired from the Rossi Company and Duse remained 
the only leading woman. She was famous all over Italy. 
And yet she said: ‘‘ To be stationary in art is to go back.” 
Inevitably, because of her serpentine grace and the Venetian 
seduction of every movement of her slender body, because of 
her wonderful and instinctive gestures, which often seemed to 
me to have almost a separate life from her body, and yet always 
in close union with it, because of her changes of colour, because 
of the distension of her nostrils and of the way in which her 
lips twitched, because of those unseen depths which shone and 
gleamed and flickered, and were never extinguished in those 
passionate and tenebrous eyes of hers, and because of the 
heavy and languid droop of her heavy eyelids, she, always 
violently animated and animal and at the same time delicate, 
was absolutely unrivalled in hysterical and nervous parts. 
In fact, I have never seen anything like her on the stage, with 
the exception of Sada Yacco, the Japanese actress. 

When Shylock has been thwarted he stands puckering his 
face into a thousand grimaces, like a child who has swallowed 
medicine. It is the emotion of naked sensation. Only the 
-body speaks, the mind is absent; and the body abandons 
itself completely to the animal force of its instincts. With 
a great artist like Sada Yacco in the death scene of The 
Geisha and the Knight the appeal is overwhelming ; the whole 
woman dies before one’s sight, life ebbs visibly out of cheeks 
and eyes and lips; it is death as not even Sarah Bernhardt 
has shown death. They are all swathed like barbaric idols 
in splendid robes without grace; they dance with fury, with 
fingers snapping, lifting their feet, if they ever lift them, with 
the heavy delicacy of the elephant; they sing in discords, 
_ shrieking or plucking a few hoarse notes on stringed instruments, 
and beating on untuned drums. 

Suddenly—Duse thrilled when she heard it—the arrival of 
Sarah Bernhardt was announced at the Carignono Theatre. 
The Italian company had to make way for the French company. 
Everything behind the scenes was completely changed; one 
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was only too anxious to receive with due dignity the artist 
loved by the gods. Duse’s minute dressing-room was trans- 
formed into a somewhat. pretentious—but not Parisian— 
boudoir. There was a perpetual procession for eight days 
between the theatre and the hotel. The tigress eventually 
arrived with her famous menagerie: dogs, parrots, monkeys, 
the wild beasts she had caught and brought back with her from 
her foreign travels. I can imagine the astonishment and the 
bewilderment of the simple and animal Italians who assisted 
at the unpacking of these exotic curiosities. As for Duse, 
instead of feeling the pangs of jealousy before the preparations 
of a triumph destined for another, she was literally invaded 
with a legitimate and passionate pride. “‘ At last,’’ she cried, 
“here’s one who raises our profession, who leads the masses 
and the crowds to the respect of the beautiful and who forces 
them to incline themselves before art.” 

Sarah the superb appears in all her glory and shamelessness. 
““Come here; bow down before me!” she seemed to say as 
she took possession of the stage and seized hold on the public, 
who, as she knew, were bound to do homage to her valour and 
her genius. An unheard-of thing happened in Turin; the 
boxes cost 100 lire, which before then only cost five. Duse 
followed these performances with what an immense, intense 
and rapturous and spell-bound interest ! 

Like the others, much more than the others, she was ravished 
by Sarah’s brilliant talent, seduced by Sarah’s feline fascina- 
tion ; untiring in her applause she drank in every word, she 
vibrated to every sensation, almost as if she herself were playing 
these parts. Not then being acquainted with French, she must 
have guessed at the words without understanding more than 
those which she knew in the Italian versions. In any case, 
several days after Sarah’s sudden disappearance, leaving 
behind her the inevitable luminous trail, in the light orin the 
reflection of which Duse lingered, she and the others had to 
return to the Carignono Theatre, where the prudent Rossi, 
fearing the result of the burning memories of Sarah, suggested 
to Duse that she should play a part in an old-fashioned play, 
Il Trionfo d’ Adelaide, by Gherardo da Testa. Duse protested, 
saying with her usual resolution : ‘‘ If I play to-morrow evening, 
it will be La Princesse de Bagdad.” 

“Do you think you could make a hit in the part after Sarah 
Bernhardt ? ” 

“Absolutely. In any case she did not play la Princesse in 
our theatre, and besides I want to profit by the warm wave of 
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ardent sympathy which she herself established between the 
stalls and the stage.”’ 

“ But——” 

“If you don’t want me to play la Princesse——” 

“Which was hissed in Paris ? ” 

“All the more reason! I shall leave you!” 

“Where would you go then ? ” 

“Chi lo sa?” 
_ She played La Princesse de Bagdad superbly, thereby 
inaugurating the immense series—interrupted, as one knows, 
much too often, and chiefly on account of her caprices and her 
impossible requirements and her escapes—of her triumphs. 
Awakened by Sarah the Italians watched the scene with an 
attention they had never given to a dramatic spectacle, the 
theatre being really a place of amusement. At last they said: 
“We also have an actress of a certain talent!’’ From that 
time forward Duse was always behind the flaring footlights, 
and before long she gave representations in Rome. 


IV 


BOITO 


Eleonora Duse’s meeting with Arrige Boito when she was 
twenty-two, in 1880, was one of the most wonderful, one of 
the most unexpected events of her life. Her ideas of music, of 
pictures, of works of art, were only elementary; they were 
born in her blood, her wild and violent Venetian blood. Boito 
was a musician of immense genius, a creator, not an innovator. 
His Mefistofile, which I heard in Pisa, is magnificent, diabolical, 
a masterpiece. Wagner looked upon genius with immense 
receptivity, so immense that it filled and overflowed the 
being, thus forcing upon it the need to create. And he distin- 
guished between the two kinds of artist, feminine and masculine, 
the feminine who absorbs only art, and the masculine who 
absorbs life itself, and from life derives the new material which 
he will turn into a new and living art. There was a certain 
’ mixture of these two conflicting elements in what was creative 
and luxurious in Wagner, which is seen in some of his most 
feverish music. There was at times a fever in his blood which 
now and again bordered on delirium. Boito also had some- 
thing of the woman in him. Italian on his father’s side, he 
was Polish on his mother’s. And beside this he was a distin- 
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guished lyrical poet, a man of immense culture and of an 
immense personal fascination, I.have never forgotten my 
impression of Warsaw. In the Watteau-like Sax-Garten I 
saw people enjoying the mere fact of being there, visibly 
enjoying the grace and repose of their garden ; Polish women, 
with their pale faces and soft hair, their languid activity, 
coming and going with so constant an appeal to one’s sense of 
delightful things. 

Just as there was a rhythm in the art and the nature of Duse, 
so there was a responsive rhythm in the nature and the art of 
Boito, who was her spiritual and artistic adviser. The mere 
accident of their being married made no essential difference 
in their relations; it only added a greater zest and incentive 
to that devouring passion which surged in their hearts. It 
is evident that Boito was Duse’s only perfect and purely 
passionate lover. He threw wide open vast horizons before _ 
her vision. Herevealed new worldstoher. There was nothing 
in which he did not instruct her. He not only protected her 
from all kinds of public and private insults, he protected both 
her name and her fame. 

Love may be celestial fire before it enters into the systems of 
mortals, for whom it should never prove useless or faithless. 
It will then take the character of its place of abode, and we have 
to look not so much for the pure thing as the passion—as in 
the case of these. Such imaginations as theirs might set the 
world spinning, might even grapple and wrestle with facts. 
To quote Meredith : 


“That frigid reason of the craven has red-hot perceptions. It 
spies the spot of truth. Were the spot revealed in the man the 
whole man, then, so cunning is the eyeshot of him, we should only 
have to transform ourselves into cowards fronting a crisis to read 
him through and topple over the spirit of life by presenting her the 
sum of his most mysterious creation in an epigram.” 


A remarkable woman, who is a great friend of mine and who 
was an intimate friend of Duse, told me that she had met, 
separately, Boito and Duse in London in 1893; Boito at her 
father’s famous house, where he referred to Duse ; she replied 
that she had just met her. He asked what she thought of the 
artist. When she mentioned Boito’s name to Duse, Duse 
instantly asked her what she thought of Boito, she not having 
at the time any idea of the relations which existed between 
them. Her suspicions awoke later on when Duse sent a wire 
to her asking for particulars in regard to a duel in which Boito 
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was implicated. It was only when she went on tour with the 
actress that Duse confessed to her with inevitable honesty the 
mutual passion which had linked these strange lovers together. 

That, as I have said, was her great, her unique, her burning, 
her pure passion, for there was sheer and absolute devotion on 
both sides. To the end of her life she would say : “ Boito!” 
In 1917, when Duse was staying at the Hotel Cavour, in Milan, 
she was apprised of Boito’s death, which literally overwhelmed 
her. Like the Borgian Pope, Alexander VI., who, having heard 
of the assassination of his son, the Duke of Gandia, in which 
Cesare had connived, fasted and slept not for three days and 
nights ; so Duse, mutely moving about the room, or seated in 
an armchair gazing out of the window at the red and implacable 
sky, would fall into oblivion, into a state of stupor. 


About the middle of the night her call 

Was heard, and he came wandering to the bed. 
“ Now kiss me, dear! it may be, now!” she said. 
Lethe had passed those lips, and he knew all. 


It ended, and the morrow brought the task. 
Her eyes were guilty gates that let him in 
By shutting all too zealous for their sin: 
Each sucked a secret, and each wore a mask. 


This was the woman : what now of the man ? 

But pass him. If he comes beneath a heel 

He shall be crushed until he cannot feel, 

Or, being callous, haply till he can. 

But he is nothing :—nothing! Only mark 
The rich light striking out from her on him ! 
Ha! what a sense it is when her eyes swim 
Across the man she singles, leaving dark . 

All else! Lord God, who mad'st the thing so fair, 
See that I am drawn to her even now! 


These lines of Meredith’s are prophetic in regard to the 
inevitable, but not quite final break or separation between Duse 
and Boito which occurred in the year 1896. At the beginning 
of 1897, by some divine accident, there began in Rome the 
famous liaison of d’Annunzio and Duse. 

I give three of Boito’s unprinted letters sent to John Payne, 
one in 1898, one in 1907, and one in 1912. 

16 Juillet 1898. 

Merci encore et toujours ; je crois que toutes les lettres que, 
depuis tant d’années, je vous adresse commencent par ces mots, 
mais la faute n’est pas 4 moi. Merci encore et toujours pour 
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l’'intarissable source de poésie que vous continuez a répondre. 
Vous étes, cher poste, une fantaisie vivante qui trille et chante et 
pleure et frissonne, sanglote, éclabousse, brille et change 4 chaque 
jet de forme et lumiére. 

Et maintenant que l’image est dite (l'image qui reflétait ma 
pensée) maintenant je vous serre la main de grand cceur et vous 
donne rendezvous au milieux des chansons de 1’été Indien. 

Votre aff. 
ARRIGO BoITo. 


29 Novembre 1907. 

Cher M. Payne,— 

Finalement il m’est permis de payer la dette photographique 
que j’ai envers vous depuis trés longtemps et la dette epistolaire 
aussi. L’une était laconséquencedel’autre. Ne pouvant répondre 
a votre portrait par le mien, faute de bons résultats chez le photo- 
graphe, mes lettres attendaient (n’osant partir seules) un rayon 
et une minute favorable. Voici, justement, qu’il y a quelques jours 
un ami dilettante me vise avec son Kodak et obtient en un instant 
la ressemblance que voici. Elle vous arrivera 4 Paris, mais cette 
feuille partira par le méme courrier. 

Votre lettre, cher M. Payne, m’a fait grand plaisir, et je vous 
en remercie et je vous félicite d’avoir un volume de vers qui paraitra 
prochainement. S’il est volumineux tant mieux, de beaux vers 
plus il y en a mieux c’est. Mais je me demande s'il serait bien 
recu et bien gotités au milieu de tout ce bruit de roues grin¢antes 
inventé par l’homme moderne. 


L’Homme moderne, voila un fier animal! ! 
Je vous serre la main trés amicalement. 
Votre aff. 
ARRIGO Bolro. 


31/11/1912 
Milan. 
Mon cher ami,— 

Votre lettre est encore ouverte devant moi, je viens de la 
lire. Elle m’apporte les derniéres nouvelles de votre prodigieuse 
activité dont je me réjouis. Si j’ai bien lu (car ces nouvelles sont 
si extraordinaires que je doute de mes yeux) vous nous annoncez 
trois gros volumes d’un cété et six de ]’autre. 


Je vous applaudis de tout mon cceur. Votre verve augmente 
avec l’age et c’est ce qui cause une grande satisfaction a vos fidéles 
admirateurs. Demon cété (puisque votre bonne amitié m’encourage 
a le dire) je suis arrivé au bout de la composition de Nerone, il ne 
manque plus qu’a l’orchestrer, ce qui sera l’affaire de quatre mois 
tout au plus. Dés que l’opera sera publié vous en recevrez un 
exemplaire ; ce sera finalement un volume que je pourrai vous 
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offrir en échange des dégaines que je vous dois depuis le Décameron. 
Que d’années ecoulées depuis lors et combien d’amis disparus ! Nous 
en comptons au moins deux de commun: Gualdo, Cazalis! Hélas ! 
Ce dernier avait avec votre esprit des contacts encore plus directs, 
je con¢ois votre grand deuil.’ Je vous ai adressé quelques lignes 
de bons souhaits 4 votre ancienne demeure. Je les regrette 
aujourd'hui car nous revoila arrivés aux derniéres heures du 1912. 
Croyez, cher ami, 4 mon fidéle attachement, 
ARRIGO Boiro, 


Duse would find in d’Annunzio genius, imagination, creative 
power, intense sensitiveness, animalism, bestiality, and a wild 
beast’s implacable passions. Between the abyss of Wagner’s 
music, out of which the world rises with all its voices, in which 
the scenery carries us onward to the last horizon of the world, 
gods and men act out the brief human tragedy as if on a narrow 
island in the midst of a great sea. A few steps this way or 
that will plunge them into darkness ; but the darkness awaits 
them, however they succeed or fail, whether they live nobly or 
ignobly, in the interval; but the interval absorbs them, as if 
it were to be eternity, and we see them rejoicing and suffering 
with an abandonment to the moment which intensifies the 
pathos of what we know is futile. There was nothing futile 
between these Italian lovers. They were not even tragic 
comedians. On the contrary, their haison might be compared 
with Les Liaisons Dangereuses of Laclos, a masterpiece which 
scandalised the society that adored Crebillon (who in La Nutt 
et le Moment and in Le Hasard du coin du Feu created a model of 
witty, naughty, deplorably natural comedy), which to this day 
is one of the most characteristic French forms of fiction, 
because its naked human truth left no room’ for sentimental 
excuses, and which comes near to prefiguring the novel as 
Stendhal, for instance, is afterwards to conceive it. 

In Les Liaisons Dangereuses there are two sentences in one of 
Valmont’s letters to Madame Merteuil—whose character is 
sinister and satanical, while hers is perverse and malignant, 
supremely ironical and the absolute mistress of the situation, 
as he is the master—which have an insolent certainty of their 
immoral immorality. I give them in the old French of the 
first edition I have before me (1782): “‘ L’Ivresse fut complete 
et réciproque ; et, pour la premiére fois, la mienne survécut 
au plaisir. Je ne sortis de ses bras qui pour tomber a ses genoux, 
pour lui jurer un amour éternel; et, il fait tout avouer, je 
pensois ce que je disois.”’ 
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Les Liaisons Dangereuses of Laclos have always had for me 
an unholy fascination. In this masterpiece, which scandalised 
the society that adored Crebillon ; in this terrible and ironical 
book which denounces and exalts the vices of that virtueless 
century, with Voltaire to avenge it and Diderot with his 
masculine magnificence to uphold it and with Rousseau to_ 
twist it into his forms of morbid and hectic sentimentalism ; 
in this book there is more naked human truth than in any 
book since the Satyricon of Petronius. Laclos touches to the 
quick certain hard hearts, and can discover the bare anatomy 
of the bones. He is not even cruel to his creations; he is | 
neither logical nor merciless; he has the awful sobriety of 
Gaelic blood, which does not vindicate him from the fact that 
almost all his characters are immoral. He is literally—as in 
the sense of Gide’s novel—the Immoralist. His sinister genius 
verges onthe abnormal. He hammers out, even in the awkward 
form of letters, various styles, which have both audacity and 
insolence. 

And, if Laclos invented nothing, he invented a novel form of 
literature, in which he cruelly analyses the sexes, with neither 
scruples nor prejudices, but with a deliberate malice. He gives 
an intense savour and an actual sting of salt to his most critical, 
his most erotic scenes ; in which he reveals his gifts of satire, 
of cynicism and of biting wit. And certainly these creatures 
of his writhe and are self-tormented as in the Latin play of 
Plautus ; and, as there is really no plot, all these are inter- 
tangled in a veritable spider’s web, where Merteuil is the 
poisonous spider and Valmont an angry and intolerably self- 
conceited lover ; therefore, these fight to the death. 

Merteuil is of the tribe of the Vampires ; and in one almost 
unsurpassable as well as shameless confession she strips herself 
all but naked ; it is the confession of an impure, a naturally 
wicked woman, who is both proud and vicious. It is a master- 
piece in miniature ; nothing is lacking in its crudity, its shame- 
lessness, and no expression of hatred, contempt, passion, 
craft and stealth is omitted. ‘‘ Pas méme une seule égarement 
d’imagination manque dans la perfection de cette étrange con- 
fession.”’ No epitome of her sex, she gives one the calculating 
epitome of sexual desires. Had she been poetical, her state 
of cold rage might have made her utter these lines :— 

Beat, beat, white of heat, 

Red of heat, beat, beat ! 

Red of heat the firebrands die, 
White of heat the ashes lie. 
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This splendid prostitute is in a sense an unworthy predecessor 
of Emma Bovary ; for, as Baudelaire says: “ Emma Bovary 
gives herself carried away by the sophistic reasons of her 
imagination, she gives herself magnificently, and to three men 
who are not her equals, exactly as poets give themselves to 
droll women.’’ Yet, as Laclos gives death to Valmont and a 
hideous existence to Merteuil—which is a moral judgment on 
two equally criminal lives—these words of Hardy can be 
applied to these strange lovers only in the form of a paradox. 
“Misfortune had struck them gracefully, cutting off their 
erratic histories with a catastrophic dash.” 

I said J Fuoco is a symphony in which many voices cry 
together out of many instruments, building the elaborate 
structure. In these pages from which I give extracts passion 
gives vent to an absolute whirlwind which annihilates time and 
space. 


** And what he most desired in that despairing woman full of know- 
ledge was the creature weighed down by the eternal servitude of 
her nature, destined to succumb to the sudden convulsions of her 
sex, the creature who habitually slaked the lucid fever of the stage 
with obscure, sleep-giving pleasures, the actress full of flame who 
passed from the frenzy of the crowd to the embrace of manhood, 
the Dionysian creature who was wont to crown her mysterious rites 
by the act of life as in the orgies of old. 


** His desire lost all proportion and became mad, full of the quiver 
of conquered multitudes and the intoxication of her unknown lovers 
and the vision of orgiastic promiscuities ; cruelty, rancour, jealousy, 
poetry, and pride were in his desire. Regret stung him for never 
having possessed the actress after some theatrical triumph, still 
warm with the breath of the crowd, covered with sweat, pale and 
panting, still wearing the traces of the tragic soul that had wept and 
cried out in her, with the tears of that intruding soul still damp on 
her convulsed face. For the space of a lightning-flash he saw her 
outstretched, full of the power that had drawn a howl from the 
monster, throbbing like a Mznad after the dance, parched and tired, 
yet needing to be taken, to be shaken, to feel herself contracting 
in a last spasm, to receive some violent germ, in order to quiet 
down at last to a lethargy without dreams. How many men had 
come forth from the crowd to clasp her after having panted for her 
lost in the unanimous mass? Their desire had been made of the 
_ desire of thousands, their vigour multiplied. Something of the 
drunkenness of the people, something of the fascinated monster, 
would penetrate into the bosom of the actress with the pleasure of 
those nights. 


“¢ Don’t be cruel; don’t be cruel !’ implored the woman, feeling 
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all that turbulence in his voice and reading it in his eyes. ‘Oh, 
do not hurt me!’ ; 


“ Once more, under the voracious gaze of the young man, her body 
seemed to contract at the resistance of a painful modesty. His 
desire reached her like a wound that tore her open. She knew how 
much was pungent and impure in that sudden excitement, how 
deeply rooted was his opinion of her that considered her a poisoned 
and corrupt thing laden with many loves, an expert in all that was 
pleasure, a wandering, implacable temptress. She divined his 
ill-will, his jealousy, the malignity of the fever that had suddenly 
been kindled in the dear friend to whom she had consecrated all 


that, shut up within herself, was precious and sincere, for whom — 


she had preserved the value of that offering by a constant refusal. 
Henceforward all was lost, all had been devastated at a blow, like 
a beautiful domain that has become the prey of vindictive rebel 
slaves. And almost as if she had been on her death-bed and in her 
last agony, the whole of her sharp, stormy life rose up before her, 
her life of pain and struggle, of bewilderment, passion, and triumph. 
She felt all the weight, all the encumbrance of it. She remembered 
the ineffable feeling of joy, of terror, and of liberation that had 
possessed her when she gave herself up for the first time in her far- 
away girlhood to the man who had deluded her. And there passed 
through her soul with a frightful stab the image of the virgin who 
had withdrawn herself that day, who had disappeared, who was 
perhaps still dreaming in her solitary chamber, or was weeping or 
promising herself, or prostrate was tasting already the joy of her 
promise. ‘It is late; it is too late!’ The irrevocable word 
seemed to pass continually over her head like the roll of a bronze 
bell. And his desire reached her like a wound that tore her 
open. 

““« Oh, do not hurt me!’ 

** Stelio t* 

“She only just said the name, and yet in the dying breath that 
came from her pale lips there was as great an immensity of wonder 
and exaltation as in the loudest cry. She had caught the sound of 
love in the words of the man beside her,—-of love, love! ” 


Here, in these tremendous sentences, which rise from the 
depths of lust and which writhe in these lover’s entrails, the 
Italian novelist shows us the working of the one universal, 
overwhelming and transfiguring passion, with a vehement 
violence and patience, and with a complete disregard of 
consequences, of the moral prejudices. 
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PARSIFAL 


I can conceive that d’Annunzio imagined himself as Parsifal 
—Wagner’s in a sense, but not wholly in Wagner’s sense—in 
whom existed an amazing and consuming mixture of mystery 
and isolation, and that he imagined Duse as Kundry, the 
Witch-woman. 

The performance of Parsifal, as I saw it at Bayreuth, seemed 
to me the one really satisfying performance I had ever seen 
in a theatre; and I have often, since then, tried to realise 
for myself exactly what it was that one might learn from that 
incarnation of the ideas, the theoretical ideas, of Wagner. I 
have not read any of his theoretical writings, and I can only 
make my own deductions from what I actually saw, there on 
the stage. 

Parsifal, then, presents itself as before all things a picture. 
The music, soaring up from hidden depths, and seeming to drop 
from the heights, and be reflected back from shining distances, 
though it is, more than anything I have ever heard, like one of 
the great forces of nature, the sea or the wind, itself makes 
pictures, abstract pictures ; but even the music, as one watches 
the stage, seems to subordinate itself to the visible picture 
there. And, so perfectly do all the arts flow into one, the 
picture impresses one chiefly by its rhythm, the harmonies of 
its convention. The lesson of Parsifal is the lesson that, in 
art, rhythm is everything. Every movement in the acting 
of this drama makes a picture, and every movement is slow, 
deliberate, as if automatic. No actor makes a gesture which 
has not been regulated for him; there is none of that unin- 

telligent haphazard known as being “ natural’’ ; these people 
move like music, or with that sense of motion which it is the 
business of painting to arrest. Gesture being a part of a picture, 
how should it but be settled as definitely, for that pictorial 
effect which all action on the stage is (more or less unconsciously) 
striving after, as if it were the time of a song, or the stage 
direction: ‘‘ Cross stage to right’’? Also, every gesture is 
slow; even despair having its artistic limits, its reticence. 
‘It is difficult to express the delight with which one sees, for 
the first time, people really motionless on the stage. After 
all, action, as it has been said, is only a way of spoiling some- 
thing. The aim of the modern stage, of all drama, since the 
drama of the Greeks, is to give a vast impression of bustle, of 
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people who, like most people in real life, are in a hurry about 
things ; and our actors, when they are not making irrelevant 
speeches, are engaged in frantically trying to make us see that 
they are feeling more acute emotion by, I know not what, 
restlessness, contortion and ineffectual excitement. 


If it were once realised how infinitely more important are - 


the lines in the picture, than these staccato extravagances 
which do but aim at tearing it out of its frame, breaking 
violently through it, we should have learnt a little, at least, of 
what the art of the stage should be, of what Wagner has shown 
us that it can be. 

Distance from the accidents of real life, atmosphere, the space 
for a new, fairer world to form itself, being of the essence of 
Wagner’s representation, it is worth noticing how adroitly he 
throws back this world of his, farther and farther into the 
background, by a thousand tricks of lighting, the actual 
distance of the stage to the proscenium, and by such calculated 
effects, as that long scene of the Graal, with its prolonged 
movement and ritual, through the whole of which Parsifal 
stands motionless, watching it all. How that solitary figure 
at the side, merely looking on, though, unknown to himself, 
he is the centre of the action, also gives one the sense of remote- 
ness, which it was Wagner’s desire to produce, throwing back 
the action into a reflected distance, as we watch some one on 
the stage who is watching it ! 

The beauty of this particular kind of acting and staging is of 
course the beauty of convention. The scenery, for instance, 
with what an enchanting leisure it merely walks along before 
one’s eyes, when a change is wanted! Hereis none of that base, 
tricky realism, which would have us believe too prosaically in 
the real existence of what is going on before us: a reality 
neither more nor less, not more fortunate, or more unfettered, 
or less trivial, than our own, here in the stalls. And yet realism 
is outdone by such a mechanical triumph (done for the sake of 
its strange beauty) as the withering of Klingsor’s rose-garden, 
the dead leaves fluttering suddenly on the ground. And this 
is partly because the beauty of convention includes, though it 
may, when it pleases, disregard, what we call nature. Con- 
vention, here as in all plastic art, is founded on natural truth 
very closely studied. The rose is first learned, in every wrinkle 
of its petals, petal by petal, before that reality is elaborately 
departed from, in order that a new, abstract beauty may be 
formed out of those outlines, all but those outlines being left out. 

And Parsifal, which is thus solemnly represented before us, 
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has in it, in its very essence, that hieratic character which it is 
the effort of supreme art to attain. At times one is reminded 
of the most beautiful drama in the world, the Indian drama 
Sakunialé; in that litter of leaves, brought in so touchingly: 
for the swan’s burial, in the old hermit watering his flowers. 
There is something of the same universal tenderness, the same 
religious linking together of all the world, in some vague 
enough, but very beautiful, Pantheism. I think it is beside 
the question to discuss how far Wagner’s intentions were 
technically religious ; how far Parsifal himself is either Christ 
or Buddha, and how far Kundry is a new Magdalen. Wagner’s 
mind was the mind to which all legend is sacred, every symbol 
of divine things to be held in reverence ; but symbol, with him, 
was after all a means to an end, and could never have been 
accepted as really an endinitself. I should say that in Parsifal 
he is profoundly religious, but not because he intended, or did 
not intend, to shadow the Christian mysteries. His music, 
his acting, are devout, because the music has a disembodied 
ecstasy, and the acting a noble rhythm, which can but produce 
in us something of the solemnity of sensation produced by the 
service of the Mass, and are in themselves a kind of religious 
ceremonial. 


This is from The Flame of Life :— 


“Here, Baldassare is an artist of our own race,” said Stelio 
Effrena, ‘‘ who, by the simplest means, has succeeded in touching 
the highest degree of that beauty which the German rarely 
approached in his confused aspirations towards the fatherland of 
Sophocles.”’ 

“Do you know the lamentation of the ailing King ? ’’ asked the 
young man with the long sunny hair worn by him as an heirloom of 
the Venetian Sappho, of the ‘“‘ high Gasparra,” the unfortunate | 
friend of Collatino. 

“* All the anguish of Amfortas is in a mottetto I know : ‘ Peccantem 
me quotidie’; but with what lyricimpulse,what powerful simplicity ! 
All the forces of tragedy are there, I should almost say sublimated 
like the instincts of a multitude in the heart of a hero. Palestrina’s 
much older expression seems to me also purer and more virile. 

“But the struggle of Kundry and of Parsifal in the second act, 
the Herzeleide motive, the impetuous figure, the figure of pain 
drawn from the motto of the sacred banquet, the motive of Kundry’s 
aspiration, the prophetic theme of the promise, the mad kiss on the 
mouth of the youth, all that heartrending and intoxicating contrast 
of desire and horror. .. . ‘The wound, the wound! Now it is 


burning, it is bleeding in me!’ And above the despairing restless- 
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ness of the tempter, the melody of submission. . . . “ Let me weep 
on your bosom, let me be united to thee for an hour, and even if 
God repel me I shall be redeemed and saved by thee!’ And 
Parsifal’s answer in which the motive of the madman now trans- 
figured into the promised hero returns with so grand a solemnity : 
‘ Hell is before us for all eternity, if only for one hour I let thee fold 
mein thy arms.’ And the wild ecstasy of Kundry. ... ‘As my 
kiss has made thee a prophet, the entire caress of my love shall 
make thee divine. One hour, one hour only with thee, and I shall 
be saved!’ And the last efforts of her demoniac will, the supreme 
gesture of inducement, the prayer and the furious offer. . . . ‘ Only 
thy love can save me! Let me love thee! Mine for one only hour ! 
Thine for one only hour.’” 


“‘ Ah, who shall forget the sublime moment,” exclaimed the 
fascinated man, his thin face flashing again with the lightning 
stroke of joy. 


“ All, in the darkness of the theatre, were fixed in perfect stillness 
like one single compact mass. In each of our veins our blood had 
stopped, seeming to listen. The music rose like light from the 
Mystic Gulf ; the notes seemed to transform themselves into rays 
of spring sunshine, coming to life with the same joy as the blade of 
grass that breaks through the earth, as the flower that opens, as the 
branch that buds, as the insect bringing forth its wings. And all 
the innocence of things just born entered into us, and our souls lived 
again I know not what dream of far away infancy. . . . Infantia, 
the device of Vettor Carpaccio. Ah, Stelio, how well you repeated 
it to our old age a little while ago, and how well you have found the 
way of making us feel our sorrow for what we have lost, and our 
hope of recovering it by means of an art that shall be indissolubly 
reunited to life!” 


VI 


DuseE’s love for d’Annunzio was a consuming, but not a 
devouring passion. She was inevitably aware of his infidelities 
and of his unfaithfulness to her ; she was aware that he was 
insatiable, that women’s flesh attracted and fascinated him, 
and enthralled him. Inwardly, in her burning spirit, she 
suffered intense tortures, intense agonies, bitter despairs. 
Outwardly she appears to have taken such things for granted. 
Apparently she never even condescended to be jealous. She 
had lived her life, she had had lovers, she had had two children, 
one of whom had died. When she was acting with Giacinta 
Pezzana in Naples, in 1879, she made the acquaintance of 
Martino Cafiero, a man of letters, a distinguished poet and a 
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dandy ; he had on his side, as she had on hers, youth and 
fascination. She was then twenty ; she fell madly in love with 
him. He had free access to the theatre; they gazed on one 
another across the footlights ; she attracted him immensely, 
he was wild and wanton and light-hearted. He was sought 
after by women; he haunted Duse’s nights, he made her 
restless by day. At last he seduced her. Evidently the mad 
passion he evoked in the young girl’s unawakened heart aided 
her immensely in her nervous representation of Thérése Raquin. 

Her first triumph was in 1879 when a great tragic actress, 
Giacinta Pezzana, made her act the terrible, cruel and abnormal 
part of Thérése in an Italian version of Zola’s Thérése Raquin. 
A famous dramatic critic said of her: 


““The other powerful creation, after that of Pezzana, was the 
creation of Eleonora Duse, who was original and passionate. I saw 
her dressed in black, leaning against the window, with a distracted 
air, gazing into the void, living in the midst of lies, crimes, terrors, 
fears and misdeeds. In the last act, when her love seized on her 
furiously, and she trembled, a nervous fluid emanated from her body 
and possessed our fibres. So, that night, the stage manager said 
to me in the Venetian dialect : ‘ Signurt, chesta é essa!’ ”’ 


From the moment when Cafiero became her lover she tasted, 
no longer a virgin, the pangs, the throes, the frenzies, the 
violent awakening of womanhood ; the luxury of stolen kisses, 
ardent caresses, the satisfaction of her aching flesh, and what 
absolute passion means and how intensely it hurts. Duse, 
up to then the mere child of the dust, saw transfigured before 
her a diabolical beauty, not yet divided against itself, then 
‘Sin transfigured by Beauty, then the vision of her soul’s sins, 
wavering before her, without reluctance, inevitably. With his 
devouring kisses still burning on her lips, if Cafiero came into 
her dressing-room after a long absence she would fall into one 
of her furies, stamp her tiny feet on the floor, until finally he 
succeeded in quieting her. She knew she was with child by 
him. And the baby, a boy, was born. Duse imagined that 
a woman who has been seduced is a lost woman ; her face went 
crimson at the mere thought of it. To have had a child 
without having been married was the first step, she had heard, 
in an inevitable downward course. Her boy began to wail 
with a fretful continual wail. It seemed to her that she would 
go mad, that the sound would lodge itself in her brain. Through 
that night the boy seemed much better, but about three the 


convulsions came on again. She went out and got a doctor 
E2 
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to come home with her. They went upstairs, and Duse opened 
the door of her room with infinite precaution. They went in 
and she saw on the bed a little boy lying motionless, its white 
face on the pillow ; she saw it all at a glance, she flung herself 
full length upon the bed, clasping the little body in her arms, 
sobbing convulsively. a4 

And soon after that came the death of Martino Cafiero. 
The loss of her child drove her to desperation; the death of 
her lover gave her the dizziness of despair. She walked through 
the lighted streets, frantic with the atrocity of the event that 
had fallen upon her. Matilde Serao wrote: 


“La notte sequente la passai per viva, con la povera cara che ebbe: 
accessi di follia suicida. Martino Cafiero era un fascinatore, intelli- 
gente, originali: tutti i giovani giornalisti di allora si modellavono 
su di lui. Egli fu per Eleonora il tormentatore che non si 
dimentica.” ; 


Duse and Checchi had been married for four years, when the 
physical beauty of a certain actor appealed to her senses. 
Again, it seems to me, there was in this episode something 
inevitable, but not so inevitable as in the case of Martino 
Cafiero. In 1885 Duse went with the Cesare Rossi Company 
for a long engagement in South America; this was one of the 
turning-points, one of the crises in her life, for she fell in love 
with Flavio Ando, the most handsome and the most stupid 
actor on the Italian stage, who was the leading man in her 
company. Flagrant and insolent, vain and animal, he was 
refined, cultured, and a terrible man for women. On board 
the vessel Checchi suspected the relations that had begun 
between his wife and Ando, and his suspicions were finally - - 
confirmed. There was a tragic scene in Ando’s cabin; there 
were the usual complicated explanations, and as a matter of 
fact there came about a kind of compromise between husband 
and wife—the result of which was obvious, for she assured him 
explicitly that she had never loved him, and that she had 
not the slightest need of him nor of hismoney. As for Checchi, 
he, promptly enough, disappeared out of Duse’s existence. 
As for the inimitable actor, as he was supposed to be, Flavio 
Ando, who was otherwise far from being inimitable, remained, 
for some years, Duse’s leading man and her lover. Not long 
before her death Duse said, in regard to Flavio : “ Il ait beau, 
mais i était béte! He was a folly of my youth. I was a 
seeker after knowledge and a woman who loved love. I was 
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young and all the world knows how beauty attracts love.” In 
love with love: Duse was always in love with love. 


When your eyes opened to mine eyes, 
Without desire, without surprise, 

I knew your soul awoke to see 

All, dreams foretold, but’ could not be, 
Yet loving love, not loving me. 

When your eyes drooped before mine eyes, 
As though some secret made them wise, 
Some wisdom veiled them secretly, 

I knew your heart began to be 

In love with love, in love with me. 

When your eyes fawned against mine eyes, 
With beaten hunger, and with cries, 

In bitter pride’s humility, 

Love, wholly mine, had come to be 
Hatred of love for loving me. 


Duse, like myself, was incurably restless, a nomad, a wanderer 
over the sea and land, one who desires to escape from the 
thraldom of material things and to disappear. Like Watteau, 
she was “‘ always a seeker after something in the world that is 
there in no satisfying measure or not at all.” There was but 
little peace for Duse in this world. In 191z she went to 
Ravenna, which, like Venice, is a Dead City. All life forsakes 
Ravenna, which lives on with an unholy charm, like one really 
dead, kept in a semblance of life by witchcraft. The sea has 
ebbed from it, life has ebbed out of it, splendour and power 
have forsaken it ; it remains—as Duse finally had to remain— 
the lonely and unhappy ghost of itself. As I came to the edge 
of the Pineta where Dante loved to wander I saw sails at the 
end of a space of brown and marshy ground, and heard the sea. 
A woman inside the one cottage that stood there began to sing 
to herself. It was a wild and melancholy dirge, and seemed to 
put the feeling of the place and the hour into music. 


VII 


ELEONORA DusE said to Edouard Schneider, whom I met in 
1924 at Paris at a lunch given by Count Primoli, 7, Avenue 
du Trocadéro, that she had once thought of writing her life. 

One day when I asked Eleonora Duse if the idea had ever 
come to her of writing her memoirs, she confessed that she had 
thought of it, but that she had been suddenly arrested by the 
fear of inexactitudes. 
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“ At Tivoli,” she said, “‘ where I was staying, suffering for more 
than a month from malaria, I felt mySelf lonely. It was the winter, 
and the landscape was so desolate that I dared not open the shutters 
of my room. No! I did not want to see either those rockworks 
or this dust-coloured ginestva. But, after a few days, a ray of sun- 
shine stole through my Venetian shutters, I saw a miracle outside 
my window. The ginestra was in flower, the sun shone, and that 
was the real feast for the eyes. And there sang in my imagination 
this lovely line of Leopardi : 


Odorata ginestra, contenta det deserit. 


“ During that illness that made me a recluse, I had written, 
written, scribbled pages and pages. I saw my life as I had never 
seen it before, and I was certain that I had fathomed its signification. 
But when I was well I tore up, I burned, everything I had written!” 


And then she lamented the stupidity of the lives devoted to 
actresses. ‘‘ Mais jamais rien de l’ame, de la vie intérieure. 
Jamais rien de sincére non plus: un exclusivisme stupide, des 
louanges excessives, des comparaisons ridicules, toujours !”’ 
Suddenly she exclaimed : 


“Qui sait ? Maintenant que j’ai trouvé un confesseur, peut-étre 
le petit livre pourrait-t-il exister? Car il faudrait un petit livre 
seulement, un petit livre tout condensé, ot l’on ne parlerait que trés 
peu de l’actrice.” Then she added, gravely: ‘‘ Toutefois, pour que 
ce petit livre soit complet, il me faudra dire des choses que je ne 
vous confierai qu’a l’heure ot je saurai que je dois mourir.” 


Schneider himself, a native of Alsace-Lorraine, showed too 
much nervous excitement when he spoke with Primoli and 
myself, using wild gesticulations and, as a matter of fact, rarely 
stopping the narrative of his impressions. I noticed that 
Primoli, who had not met him before, did not really like him. 
He was more silent than usual, he looked several times sideways 
at me, which was, as I knew, a sign of his disapprobation. He 
politely refused to give this writer any information of his own 
inregardto Duse. Before then Primoli told me that he would 
be only too delighted if I could make whatever use I liked in 
my book on Duse of his study of her in La Revue de Paris, June, 
1897. Heassuredmethen that, after having written this study 
of Duse, he had decided to write nothing more about her. 
For one thing, he said to me that as so much of her adventurous 
life was private and as she had rarely referred to her various 
love adventures, except to certain intimate friends, he thought 
it unadvisable to make any more reference to her. 
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When, in 1924, I was alone with Count Primoli, he said to 
me that he—who had never had any illness in the whole course 
of his life—was gravely afraid that he would have to undergo 
a painful operation, that he hated the thought of death, that 
he was nervously terrified at what might be the result of such 
an operation, and that he had refused to have it done in Paris. 
As I was about to leave, Primoli got up and walked slowly 
before me towards the door, which he opened. Thenheturned, 
and with his gracious smile said, as he shook hands with 
me: ‘Good-bye; I am so glad to have seen you.” To my 
great regret, I heard that he died, after an operation, in his 
Palazzo Tordinona, Rome, on June 6th, 1925, at the age of 
seventy-four. He was the last of his race. 

Ihave beforeme: Eleonora Duse : The Story of Her Life, by 
Jeanne Bordeux, 1924, which is mostly a compilation of all 
kinds of documents. She translates, without, as a rule, 
mentioning the names of the writers, the greater part of 
Primoli’s Study of Duse, an immense amount of pages from a 
book I possess—La Duse, by Luigi Rasi, who was the greatest 
young actor in Italy ; he was engaged as leading man when he 
had to substitute Zacconi for the season 1899-1900. Besides 
this, the writer of Duse’s life has used I know not how many 
pages from La nostra Vera Duse, by Gemma Ferruggia, Milan, 
1924. Gemma’s prose is passionate and tragic and pathetic 
and personal ; she reveals certain characteristics of Duse (who, 
from 1895, was one of her intimate friends). 

In her preface Jeanne Bordeux states : 

“ My first hope was to translate the memoirs of the grand actress, 
as she herself promised me she would, if she ever wrote them, and, 
failing to, she gave me the permission to some day write, in English, 
a simple story of her life. And that is all this book pretends to be: 
the simple, true story of Eleonora Duse’s life, from birth to death.” 


Now as the book is filled with inventions and inaccuracies of 
every imaginable kind, written in ungrammatical English, I 
am bound to deny the fact that Duse—whom she may have 
met once for half an hour, to whom she was unknown, to whom 
she would never have confided one single statement in regard 
to herself—could possibly have given her permission either to 
_write the story of her own life, which she wished to be private 
and not public, or to translate her memoirs, which, as I have 
shown, Duse began and then destroyed. 

To corroborate these statements of mine I give some passages 
from an American review of the book, signed J. Rankin Touse. 
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“ This, in spite of its many interesting pages, is an exasperating 
and disappointing book. So far as it relates to the principal 
features in Duse’s professional career, her artistic triumphs in both 
hemispheres, the courage with which she rose superior to sickness 
and misfortune, her pathetic death and the posthumous honors 
paid to her as a national heroine, it is full and at least sufficiently 
accurate, though, of course, it can add nothing of much importance 
to what is already matter of public record. This does not mean 
that it is deficient in fresh details of minor consequence. Of these 
there is an abundance, although it is not possible, or needful, to 
dwell upon them here. They may or may not be authoritative 
and it does not much matter which. But with regard to the main 
bulk of the work, which, properly enough, is more occupied with 
the character of the woman than the indisputable genius of the 
artist, the case is different. This is written in so strange a mixture 
of rhapsodical eulogy, careless inconsistency, gushing sentimentality 
and apparently unconscious innuendo that the reader is almost as 
much perplexed as the writer appears to have been herself. 

“Undoubtedly Jeanne Bordeux is a fervent admirer and wor- 
shipper of the incomparable Duse, but had she been a more expert, 
less hysterical, and more discreet biographer she might have paid 
her an equally glowing and much moreconvincing tribute. In her 
determination to portray a character of ideal perfection she, at any 
rate, would have known how to discriminate between the things 
of the flesh and the spirit. Her extravagance is calculated toinspire 
a mistrust of praise, which is often easily justifiable, while her glib 
and heedless utterance, in reference to gossip which may be wholly 
unfounded and malicious, is apt to convey the injurious impression, 
which presumably she was most anxious to avoid. Nor are her 
accuracy and authenticity in all respects beyond suspicion. A good 
deal of her matter, on the face of it, is imaginative. Much of it, 
confessedly, is of second hand derivation, while no authority is 
given for still more that is printed between quotation marks. 
Clearly the information contributed or collected from various 
sources has been elaborated by the hand of a rapturous but poorly 
qualified devotee, who may be promptly acquitted of deliberate 
invention or falsification, but is too zealous to be completely trust- 
worthy.” 


Duse left d’Annunzio some time after the publication of I] 
Fuoco in 1900. She finally forgave him ; she never forgot the 
injury he had inflicted upon her, which wounded her to the 
quick. The book, so far as he had readit to her, seemed a kind 
of spiritual infidelity. It is a well-known fact that the novelist 
read her the majority of his chapters soon after they were 
written, and that he never dared read her, or to let her read, . 
those chapters in which he treats her infamously, shamelessly, 
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D’Annunzio, who always wrote from the purely artistic point 
of view, was obviously in need of money, and obviously he had 
other reasons besides this for having the book published on 
March 5th, 1900, at Milan. For it has been conjectured—and 
the conjecture might be legitimate—that he began his novel 
some time before he had become Duse’s lover, that he invented 
some real or imaginary actress as the heroine before he had 
developed the main intrigue, and that he inserted certain 
pages from La Citta Morta, which in the novel cover pp. 198~ 
228 ; that after he had reached that point he left the manu- 
script as it was ; that he wove it together and finished the book 
during these years when he lived at the Villa Capponcina and 
Duse at the Porziuncula, and that there is evidently something 
uneven in the composition of the novel itself. 

D’Annunzio went in a yacht named Fantasia with Scarfoglio 
to Greece; they embarked at Patras, where they visited the 
ruins of Olympia. D’Annunzio went on his knees in adoration 
of the Hermes, one of the creations of Praxitiles, drank in the 
sweet heady, heavy perfume of the myrtles and the wild 
laurels. They went across the Gulf of Corinth to the Bay of 
Salena, before Itea, which is the port of Delphi, then they 
anchored before Kharvali, the ancient isthmus. They got into 
the train that took them to Kharvali, a little station lost in the 
desert between Argos and Naciphe. It was a suffocating 
afternoon in August. In the burning plain an impetuous 
wind raised whirlwinds of blinding dust. The ascent of 
Mycenea took place under a tropical sun, in the midst of vines 
half destroyed by the dust. On the way d’Annunzio found 
the slough of a serpent which he twined round his hat. Ina 
few minutes they arrived at the Acropolis of the Atrides, 
before the Gate of the Lions, among the gaping sepulchres, 
and then they entered the circular Agora. 

With the aid of maps they followed the traces of the excava- 
tion. They tried to evoke the marvellous emotion of the 
discoverer before these open tombs, before these dressed 
corpses, covered with gold, wearing headdresses covered with 
diamonds, a golden mask over the faces, a girdle and buckler 
oi pure gold. At the contact of the air these vestiges vanished, 
not being protected, like those at Pompeii, by the heavy layer 
of the lava of Vesuvius. And the discoverer imagined in his 
delirium at the moment when the bodies vanished into dust 
that he had really seen the faces of the Atrides, that of Agamem- 
non and that of Cassandra. There, where the great Greek 
dramatists had found their inspiration, in these terrible and 
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tragic and wonderful legends, the Italian, who had prepared 
himself for this tragedy, his mind haunted by vivid visions, 
was inspired to write La Citta Moria, whose melancholy pages 
are traversed by the hot breath of that ancient Fatality which 
one imagines had arisen out of the miasmas of the monstrous 
crimes of the Past. 

These are the visions of Stelio Effrena from The Flame of 
Life. 


‘Tt was in an august place,” he said, “ that I first had the vision 
of my new work: at Mycenz, at the gate of the lions, while re- 
reading the ‘ Oresteia.’ . . . Land of Fire, land of thirst and 
delirium, birthplace of Clytemnestra and the Hydra, soil made 
sterile for ever by the horror of the most tragic destiny that has ever 
overwhelmed a human race. ... Have you ever thought of that 
barbaric explorer who, after having passed the greater part of his 
life among his drugs behind a counter, began digging in the ruins 
of Mycenz among the graves of the Atride, and one day (the sixth 
anniversary took place not long ago) saw the greatest and the 
strangest vision that has ever presented itself to mortal eyes ? 
Have you ever considered the fat Schliemann in the act of discovering 
the most dazzling treasure ever accumulated by death in the 
obscurities of the earth for hundreds and thousands of years? 
Have you ever thought that the terrible, superhuman spectacle 
might have appeared to another, to some youthful, fervent spirit ; 
to a poet, a Life-giver, to you, to me, perhaps? The frenzy of it, 
the fever, the madness. . . . Imagine! 

‘Imagine! Imagine that the earth you are digging in is evil, 
it must still give out the exhalations of monstrous deeds. The 
curse that weighed on the Atride was so deadly that there must 
have remained some vestige of it still to be dreaded in the dust 
that was trodden by them. You are stricken by witchcraft, the 
dead whom you seek and cannot succeed in finding have come to 
life in you again and breathe within you with the tremendous 
breath that A‘schylus infused into them, vast and bloodthirsty as 
they appeared in the ‘ Oresteia,’ thrust through ceaselessly with the 
sword and brand of their destiny. Hence all the ideal life with which 
you have nourished yourself must have assumed in you the form 
and the impress of reality. And you go on obstinately in this 
land of thirst, at the foot of this naked mountain, drawn into the 
fascination of the dead city, digging, digging in the earth, with those 
frightful phantoms always before your eyes, in the thirsting dust. 
At every stroke of the spade you must tremble through all your 
bones, longing to see really the face of one of the Atride, still 
untouched, with the signs yet visible of the violence he endured, the 
cruel death. And it appears, the gold, the gold, the bodies, great 
heaps of gold, the bodies all covered with gold. .. . 
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“ For a moment, the soul of that man has leaped back hundreds 
and thousands of years, breathed the terrible legend, trembled in 
the horror of that ancient massacre. For a moment his soul has 
traced that ancient and violent life. They were there, the slain 
ones: Agamemnon, Eurymedon, Cassandra, and the royal escort 
lay under his eyes for a moment, motionless. And then exhaled 
like vapour—do you see—like melting foam, like dust that is 
scattered, like I know not what inexpressibly faint and fugitive 
thing, all vanish into their silence, swallowed up by the same fatal 
silence that was about their radiant immobility. A handful of dust 
and a heap of gold... .” 

“ Perseus !”’ added the Life-giver, after a pause that had been 
full of the flashes of his inventions. ‘‘ In the hollow, under the 
citadel of Mycenz, there is a fountain called Perseia: the only 
living thing in that place where all is burnt up and dead. Men are 
attracted to it as to a spring of life in that land where the sorrowful 
whiteness of the dried up rivers can be seen late into the twilight. 
Every human thirst stretches out voraciously to its freshness. 
Through the whole of my work the murmur of that stream will be 
heard: the water, the melody of water. ...I have found it! 
In it, in the pure element, the pure Act whichis the aim of the new 
tragedy shall be accomplished. The Virgin destined like Antigone 
to die ‘ deprived of nuptials ’ shall fall asleep on its clear icy waters. 
Do you understand? The pure Act marks the defeat of ancient 
Fate. The new soul suddenly bursts the iron band that clasped 
it with a determination born of madness, of a lucid delirium that is 
like ecstasy, that is like a deeper vision of nature. The last ode in 
the orchestra, tells the salvation and the freedom of man obtained 
by means of pain and sacrifice. The monstrous Fate is conquered 
there by the tombs into which the race of Atreus descended, before 
the very bodies of the victims. Do you understand? He who has 
freed himself by means of the pure Act, the brother who kills the 
sister to save her soul from the horror that was about to seize her, 
. has truly seen the face of Agamemnon !”’ 


VIII 


‘‘ NEVER have I forgotten,’ wrote Primoli, “the way in 
which Duse spoke the famous tirade of Césarine in La Femme 
de Claude : ‘ Etes-vous sir que les enfants qui nous concevons 
dans la honte et que nous mettons au monde dans le mystére 
soient bien nos enfants?’ She would not admit that any 
_ mother could deny maternity; therefore the words could 
barely escape from her lips, dry with the kisses she could never 
givetoher deadchild. The words seemed to sob in her mouth, 
and through this inner torment she produced an astonishing 
effect. She gave the impression of the passing bell one hears 
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sound in the distance. During the second act I was in the 
stage box with the Prince Napoleon. At a certain moment— 
when Césarine, beyond all possible hope of recovering her 
husband’s affection, gives vent to the furies of Hermione—a 
vision flashed before the Prince’s eyes, a memory stirred in his 
heart, a name rose to his lips: Rachel! ”’ 

It was at Turin, in 1881, Eleonora Duse had for a year passed 
through a cruel ordeal, physical and moral, which had kept her 
from the theatre. Cesare Rossi, certain that her nervousness 
was the result of her recent emotions, seeing her utterly 
undecided which way to turn, offered to keep her with him > 
exclusively for the great emotional parts. Still under the spell 
of the vertigo, she accepted, without believing she could keep 
to her word, and she signed the contract of Prima Donna. 
She said to Primoli: ‘‘ Comme on signe une lettre de change a 
laquelle on est sir de ne pouvoir faire face, et qu’a l’heure de 
V’échéance on acquittera par le suicide.” 

Duse often seems not so much to act as to live on the stage. 
Because she says she hates the stage she creates life over again 
on the stage; always with her divine subtlety, always with 
her supreme beauty, always with her individual and wonderful 
gestures. Often she acts as if she were unconscious of herself, 
of the stage and of the woman’s part she is acting. Therein 
lies her supremacy ; to beso absolutely natural, sospontaneous, 
so quiet, so reserved, so dignified; and in the fact that her 
existence has been so sorrowful, so tragical, so exultant. 

She was never taught, but she remembered her sufferings. 
Her talent created itself literally out of her flesh and blood, 
and it was nurtured upon her childhood’s misery and kept alive 
by her youth’s ordeals. With an impenetrable reserve she 
kept her private life at once secret and sacred, only on the stage 
allowing herself the absolute luxury of opening her heart wild 
with its unsatiated desires. Tohear her hurlat her companion 
the contempt inspired in her by infidelity was enough to show 
one how her heart was wounded and how the heroine’s passion- 
ate words were simply the utterances of her own heart, whose 
accents found a Leit motif—Wagner’s, it might be—of grief 
which chained her betrayer to his promise and the catastrophe 
to the prologue. 


“To Count Primoli : 
“My dear friend, 
“You were wrong last year in not sending me this long letter 
which I have just read with the greatest interest and the greatest 
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emotion. I ought to have known this very interesting woman, 
and I should have shown myself much more affectionate for her had 
I had the occasion of writing to her. There was all the same in 
your narrative this succession of banal adventures peculiar to the 
greater part of women in the condition where Duse finds herself. 
To those who ask why God has made sorrow, one might reply that 
this is often necessary for him in order to create genius. So much 
the worse for the stupid people who do not know how to draw from 
their sufferings what they might have drawn from them. Will 
Duse come to Paris when she is free? Tell her that in this case she 
must let me know. I shall go and see her as soon as she has arrived. 
She does not speak French, I do not speak Italian, but I am sure we 
shall get on famously together. 
““ ALEXANDRE DuMAs.” 


“rz October, 1884. 
“T shall return to Paris Wednesday or Thursday. I hope even 
sooner if the play is finished, as I think it might be, when you have 
received this letter. It has four acts instead of three, and I believe 
that the part of the woman is in the line of Duse. Tell me all 
about her. I embrace you and I return to my work. 
““ ALEXANDRE DuMAS.” 


Primoli answered his letter on January 4th, 1888. 


“Yesterday Duse visited me. I read her your Dénise. I 
regretted your absence, for the various emotions she experienced - 
would have amused, interested and touched you. You can imagine 
how furiously her heart beat ; the first act delighted her by trans- 
porting her into the midst of honest folk, but she waited for her 
part ; the second act interested her, but still she waited. She said 
nothing. I understood what she felt. 

“Tn the scene of the Confession, which is the’ central point of 
the play, I was sure of the effect. She was breathless, suddenly 
she changed colour, tears ran down her cheeks. At the details of 
the little child’s death she got up impulsively, biting her handker- 
chief nervously, and ashamed of her emotion concealed herself 
behind a screen, where she remained until the reading was over. 
By sheer instinct and intuition she fathomed the frailty of Dénise, 
so proud and so chaste. Under her implacable mask one foresees 
the secret that gnaws at her. This sweet strange vision appeared 
to her under the aspect of La Pudeur in the Vatican, so that in a 
_ moment the mask can be thrown aside and the hidden secret revealed, 
as she strips her heart naked before her lover. After her confession 
she returns to herself, and under the veil of wifely duty, or that of a 
nun’s, silence and shadow envelop her.”’ 


In a postscript Primoli adds : 
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“The next day Duse sent me this letter which I translate: 

“* Depuis hier soir, j’ai conservée donc l’oreille et dans le coeur 
la mélodie et le parfum de Dénise. Je vois cette figure tourner, 
tourner, vague, indéfinie, pleine de douleur et pleine d’espérance. 
Hier soir, quand vous étes parti, j’ai tracé deux lines pour M. Dumas, 
que je n’ose pas et ne veux pas relire.’ ”’ 


A few days after Primoli wrote to Dumas: 


“‘ Yesterday she nearly passed into the other world, and she is 
not quite sure whether she remains in this. She said farewell to 


those who were near her ; unresigned to death, her eyelids lowered ~ 


over her eyes, she opened them again by pure strength of will, 
fearing that she might close them for the last time. She did not 
want to die, she wanted to be Dénise before she died. She heard 
one doctor say cynically to the other that he would return later on 
and certify her death: panic-stricken, she with one supreme effort 
raised herself up in the bed and with a menacing gesture pointed to 
the door, so as to drive him out, and fell back, utterly overwhelmed 
by this cruel emotion.” 


After the crisis was over Primoli wrote to Dumas: 


“If Duse ever gets up again I am afraid they will insist on her 
acting—on her acting until she falls. In the course of a few days 
I shall see her on the boards—if, which might be possible, she is not 
within four boards.” 


Dumas wrote to Primoli from Marly-le-Roy on January 
27th, 1885: 


“Tt appears that I have never written anything so immoral as 
Dénise for those pious persons who have laid down a principle that 
woman is good for nothing except to be thrown on to the pavement 
or sent toa convent after having committed a natural fault when the 
girl is poor and always carefully concealed when she is rich.” 


Primoli replied from Rome on Good Friday : 


“ Duse couldn’t make up her mind to write to you, for she was 
unable to express her gratitude : besides this she is engrossed by her 
continual work and by her state of health, which is worse than ever. 
Théodora was the last stroke: after the first performance they 
suppressed one act : after the second the performances came to an 
end. She required the energy of Sarah Bernhardt to resist this 
mental strain. She has gone to bed, and she will not rise from it 
until she goes to South America, from which she may—perhaps— 
return. Last night she gave her last performance of Dénise, which 
was an extraordinary triumph. If there is any reproach one can 
use in regard to the interpretation she has just given of your last 
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creation, it is that she has identified herself too much with your 
heroine : it was not Dénise, it was herself ; in the famous scene of 
the confession, it was for her own child that she wept, and her deep 
sobs and the tears she could not prevent from falling down her 
cheeks might have fatigued the audience if she herself had not 
carried it away.” 


IX 


I Give here what I wrote in Dieppe in 1895. The papers 
tell me that Dumas is dead. Only two months ago, when I 
walked out from Dieppe, where I was staying, to that villa 
at Puys, near Lord Salisbury’s, in which Dumas pére had 
died, I should have refused to believe that the vigorous 
old man who received me so graciously had not many years 
still before him. He had just been reading his new play to 
Claretie ; for the moment it was a great secret, and not a 
word was to be breathed in Dieppe about the visit from the 
Comédie Frangaise. He was very pleased about it, and his 
face beamed as he came into the room. I saw a short, thick- 
set, slightly corpulent old man, young for his years, with very 
crisp white hair, and, coming oddly into the distinction of a 
singularly distinguished face, the trace of the negro, almost 
as marked as it had been latterly in his father. His eyes were 
firm and level, still clear, and his voice, a little husky, was deep 
and powerful. He talked easily, fluently, confidently, on any 
subject, not seeming to care particularly what his audience 
(there were three of us) thought of what he had to say; he 
talked like one accustomed to be listened to, but without the 
slightest affectation, the slightest effort. Our homage, which 
was sincere, he received simply, as his due; our homage to his 
father, which on my part was certainly more deeply felt, 
seemed to please him more intimately. He took us into his 
study and showed us a curious collection of portraits, covering 
an entire wall, of the young Dumas, exquisitely thin and 
elegant, the typical romantic of the time of Antony, drawn by 
the typically romantic Deveria; then of the young man, 
somewhat accentuated in type; of the older man, gradually 
becoming more obese, more powerful, I must say more impres- 
‘sive; finally, of the vast African, clasping his hands across his 
stomach, as he sits ponderously in an armchair. Dumas fils 
has always professed an admiration, perhaps a little extreme, 
or even voulu, for his father ; and, later on, as he was walking 
up the garden path with us, he stopped to narrate, with immense 
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enjoyment, some culinary story :« ‘‘ Vous mettrez du poivre 
rouge,” was always the first precaution in one of the elder 
Dumas’s recipes. 

I had just seen Jane Hading in La Princesse de Bagdad, and 
we talked of the plays, of Sarah Bernhardt, of whom, naturally, 
hespokewithrapture. Then the talk drifted back toliterature, 
and he spoke for a long time, with the most sympathetic 
emphasis, of Maupassant. Maupassant had been a near 
neighbour of his, he was always welcome as an informal guest 
at dinner, and it had been one of Dumas’ great desires to install 
the writer of La Maison Tellier as a permanent guest at the 
Institut. Maupassant never cared for the distinction, which 
would simply have bored him. It was to the lack, partly, 
of this distinction that Dumas, characteristically, attributed 
some of the neglect which has come upon Maupassant’s work 
since his death. ‘‘ Now that he is dead, too,’’ said Dumas, a 
little bitterly, ‘‘ every one who likes can attack him; while 
he was alive they never dared. He was too useful to the 
papers. The papers were always in want of his short stories ; 
they had to be polite to their frequent and popular contributor. 
Zola, now, they can attack as much as they like, because he 
only writes long novels, and it is only once a year that a news- 
paper will want any of his work. But with Maupassant it 
was different.”” And then he talked to us of the charm of the 
man, the easy excellence of his style, with more enthusiasm 
than he showed for any other subject, except Dumas pére and 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

We talked a little of English literature. Like almost all 
Frenchmen of the older school, he knew nothing about it, 
and was, I think, only just politely interested in the subject. 
It pleased him to know that his plays had made him famous in 
England. Even our little pilgrimage he was amiable enough 
totake asa compliment, and he wrote an affectionate inscription 
in the copy of La Dame aux Camélias, which Aubrey Beardsley 
carried with him. I do not remember that he said anything 
memorable, but he said nothing which was not shrewd and 
entirely to the point, and, in some curious way, he left upon 
us all a certain impression, an impression of largeness, almost 
of greatness. I do not think he was a great writer. A writer 
of intellect, of force, of a certain kind of sentiment, he un- 
doubtedly was. Yet he impressed France at large, as he 
impressed the three of us in that comfortable, conventional 
villa at Puys, with the sense of being a great writer; a great 
man. 
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For her benefit Duse gave La Dame aux Camélias. It is not 
that she does not love the careless creature ; she does not cling 
on to her own existence, she burns life by both its ends, she 
speaks swiftly, without thinking of what she says. No sooner 
has Armand’s voice moved her heart than she stops short, 
speaks slowly, feeling herself ardently alive, making up for lost 
time, desiring to savour the sweetness of loving and of being 
loved. In the second act, when she reads Armand’s letter 
under the lamplight before the Count, her face betrays no 
emotion, but the anguish which agitates her entire being 
manifests itself by an imperceptible trembling of the knees 
which suffices to reveal the state of her soul. When she leaves 
Armand Duval as she imagines for ever, instead of giving the 
conventional kiss on her lover’s brow, she kisses him on 
the mouth ; she wants to leave all her love on his lips, and the 
thirst and regret of his caresses, which must survive after 
the barrier she has put between them ; and now she can return 
to the Comte de Varville. When Duse acted La Dame aux 
Camélias in Rome—I think it was in 1893—and kissed Armand 
Duval on the mouth, Matilde Serao declared that this passionate 
kiss on the mouth signalised a revolution in the Italian Theatre. 
In the interval, Gabriele d’Annunzio, surprising Marguerite, 
who wept and who hid her tears, saluted her with this word : 
O Grande Amatrice ! 

One of the best articles which Duse’s interpretation inspired 
was written by Yvette Guilbert, in which she noted how 
delicately, when she offers a flower to Armand Duval, Mar- 
guerite shows him that she has given him her‘heart. When 
I was last in Paris, when Yvette had spoken with warm and 
passionate praise of Duse in the Hétel Régina, where many 
years ago both of them had stayed, I asked her if she would 
send me her article which I wanted'to use in my book. She 
promised that she would, and she sent it tome; and I must 
express my thanks to Constantine Nabokoff, who has done me 
the great favour of translating it. 


“ How I knew Duse. 

“‘ She was the revelation of dramatic arttome. She wasthe 
unigue—the juggler of human emotions. 

“Tt wasin1892. I wastwenty-twoyears old. I wasmaking 
my debut in Vienna, where I was going for the first time in my 
life. I had never heard of Duse, who was also entering her 
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glorious period, and had just left the capital of Austria after 
causing a great commotion in the town by her incomparable 
talent. When I arrived I thought she was a music-hall singer 
from Italy, for the simple reason that I saw Vienna filled with 
posters announcing the visit of Mlle. Yvette Guilbert, ‘ The 
Duse of Song.’ The Austrian impresario had adopted this 
device in order to excite the curiosity of his public ! 

“ Later, in 1894, I had the opportunity of meeting Duse. It 
was in Brussels that I went to see the actress with whom people 
compared me. I entered the theatre, thanks to the courtesy 
of the manager of the great artist. He said to me: * Made- 
moiselle, you will see the greatest artist in the world, and the 
house is empty.’ It was true—there were only about twenty- 
five to thirty people present at the incomparable performance 
of Magda. Before this empty house a being of disturbing 
‘Grace.’ A face pale as wax, illumined by a most ardent, a 
burning mouth. The enamel of the teeth killed, by its 
brilliance, the fierce splendour of the big black eyes with 
mobile eyebrows, the eyebrows that were the interpreters of 
the pride of her beautiful forehead. Her beautiful forehead 
that spoke, that expressed the lights and shades of her thoughts, 
the curious carriage of her head, so haughty or so humble. 
Her hands! Inthe Dame aux Camélias I shall never forget, 
dear Duse, your manner of making a fount of your hands, in 
which you placed your heart as you offered it to Armand Duval. 
An unforgettable gesture! A find of a genius inspired by 
love! An offering sanctified by the heart’s thought, which 
one saw at that moment transparent, reflected on your sorrowful 
forehead. 

“ Andit was this gesture that bound us together in a fraternal 
friendship for over thirty years. This gesture prompted me to 
spend the night, after my return from the theatre, in writing 
an article on this Duse, unknown to the public of Belgium, and 
who was the Revolution of Dramatic Art. I took my article 
to the Indépendance Belge, the foremost paper in Brussels, and 
it appeared on the next day. I received a note from Duse, 
thanking mein an exquisitemanner. Since then our friendship 
endured till her death. 

““ To see Duse act was tous, ‘ the people in the profession,’ to 
watch the most astounding artistic mechanism, because the 
simplest, the most expressive, the Tvuest. No theatrical 
‘coups,’ but a humane and grandiose sincerity, based and 
built upon and cemented with The Joy (Volupté) of Suffering. 
No one has loved suffering like Duse. She understood, better 
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and deeper than all other great actresses, all the chants of 
Suffering. It was the divine hymn of her life. Joy made her 
poorer, suffering enriched her. The aristocracy and elegance 
of her inner self drew their sumptuous substance from her 
sadness, and that is why her passing smile, rare as it was, 
became so glorious. While listening to a funny story, when she 
laughed heartily, one of her eyes sometimes became ‘ fixed,’ 
and gave her glance a comic strangeness, but the miracle in 
her was her voice. Major, minor, rising, dropping, chromatic. 
In Magda, when she returns to the small town, the scene with 
the lover who had deserted her began ‘in arpeggios’ and 
ended rhythmically (with thousands of nuances in the vocal 
conduct) in syncopes, pauses and the final chord. Oh, the 
unforgettable artist and the unforgettable friend! Some 
years ago she followed me from town to town in Italy, where 
I was touring. She would appear suddenly in my dressing- 
room as an affectionate ‘surprise.’ She sang some of my 
songs. She would come, with flowers in her hands, to the 
hotels in which I stayed, singing— 


“Tt is May 
It is May 
It is the pretty month of May ! 


“One day she gave me a great joy. She said: ‘ Your art 
and mine are of the same race, you are the only artist with 
whom I would willingly associate “in the work.”’ Speaking 
of her own talent, she said: ‘My work.’ The word ‘work’ 
recurred constantly in her conversation. During the war she 
_had to come and join me in America. I suggested that she 
should work with me (I had founded a school of the arts of the 
theatre), and it was owing to money, to the ruinous currency 
that she was unable to associate her ‘ work’ with mine, the 
dollar and the lira were not in agreement. 

‘“ When, after seven years of my stay in America, she learnt 
from the papers that I was returning to Paris, she wrote to me, 
asking me to give her the exact date of my arrival to enable her 
to greet me in France. And I saw her again, quite grey and 
exhausted and so ill and her brain still ardent for ‘ work,’ 
her noble life once more steeped in the sunshine of her recent 
triumphs after her return to the stage in Italy. She had been 
compelled by the high cost of living to resume her ‘ work.’ 
And there we were, discussing the possibilities of her reappear- 
ance on a Parisian stage. But which one? The name of 
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every manager I suggest makes her scream : ‘No, no! At 
the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt? No! At Guitry’s? No!’ 
Her dream was a stage on which the ‘ work’ would be done 
in all beauty, in all ‘style,’ and in the evenings she went 
round the Parisian theatres. She was disappointed—terribly 
disappointed. ‘In the first place,’ she said, ‘ they no longer 
speak, the text is eaten, swallowed with a haste that upsets 
the very base of expressive art!’ She was disconcerted by the 
absence of art, and shesaid tome: ‘In Italy we have preserved, 
even with our “‘ moderns,” thecoloration ofthe verb. Herein 
Paris your language seems “ democratised.”” The French 
language is a ‘“‘ great lady,” so why convert it into a washer- 
woman ? ’ 


“ One day she was very much amused by a manuscript which 
was handed to her by the porter of our hotel. An author 
who- had heard that she was passing through Paris sent her 
three acts. She had just finished reading them when I came 
into her room. ‘ Well?’ I said, ‘Have you read the play? 
Is it good?’ She exclaimed merrily : ‘Fancy, Yvette, in 
the second act Ihaveachild!! I becomeamother!! This 
gentleman must have something against me.’ I laughed, and 
she added : ‘ This author does not know my age. Itisapity, 
the play is good.’ ‘Perhaps matters could be arranged,’ I 
suggested. She was particularly cheerful on that day, and 
retorted laughingly: ‘By Jove, yes! I say, you do the 
infant, Yvette, and I will act the play.’ 

“Poor, dear woman. How I loved you, with what respectful 
tenderness I surround the dear memory of you. InyoulI have 
lost a sister ; youlovedmetoo. But your departure from this 
world only makes us follow you higher, for your great heart, 
your beautiful soul, when we think of you, make us raise our 
eyes. God who gave you the genius to die of life gives you the 
glory to live in death. 


‘‘ In Paris she liked to rise very early and to go to the Garden 
of the Tuileries. She sat in front of the Hotel Régina, where 
we were staying, and drank the morning air. Solitude, at the 
early hour of seven, was a delight to her. She rejoiced in the 
flowers, the birds, in all this nature ‘ not yet rendered ugly 
by humans,’ as she used to say. But as soon as people came 
and passed the gardens and the streets, my Duse fled. She 
returned to the Régina, pulled the blinds to protect herself 
from the sun that was too gay for her, and sat in a deep arm- 
chair with a tormented face, as she was shaken by fits of 
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coughing. In the dim light of these fine and mild summer 
days, her beloved dark silhouette with the splendid silvery 
hair made her look like a living funeral torch. She seemed to 
illuminate her own death, and she had such a strong will, she 
was so stubbornly trying to ‘ work.’ 

“When she died I realised, with the pain of losing her, the 
greatness of her task, and I bore her in my heart as one bears 
in a small precious coffin the relics of certain saints on the days 
of pious processions. Duse could not be ‘ extinguished,’ she 
burnt like a glorious torch to the end of its wick. I adored 
her as the great light of art in my life.”’ 


XI 


Duse’s first venture in America, in 1893, was only a moderate 
success from the artistic and financial point of view. On her 
second visit in 1896 she triumphed. Inevitably, no sooner 
was she on shore than she was besieged by the reporters, whom 
she—as she assured me—hated. She refused interviews, 
which infuriated the Press and her impresario. As one who 
has known Duse, I am compelled to mention the fact that what 
she called her travail was in its way unique. She began by 
learning her parts by heart ; then, in one of her rooms, where 
she had absolute quiet, in Rome, London, Venice or elsewhere, 
she would fling the window wide open, put her feet on a chair, 
lean back in an armchair, the play-book on her knees, which 
she rarely opened, drinking in as one drinks wine the scented 
air, and all the time, her imagination wide awake, the character 
she had to represent would loom up before her ; and she would 
seize on this one character until feature by feature, gesture by 
gesture, movement by movement, it revealed itself to her by 
the inevitable slow process of Nature herself in the act of 
creation. This would go on for days and weeks ; when any 
idea struck her, in regard to some phrase, some interpretation, 
she would make rapid notes in the margin with her pencil ; 
which means a slow and laborious but certain manner of 
achieving anend. She might have said—she who said to me : 
“‘T have tried, I have failed. I am condemned to play Sardou 
and Pinero ’’—what Browning said of himself : 


“T blame nobody, least of all myself, who did my best then and 
since ; for I lately gave time and pains to turn my work into what 
the many might—instead of what the few must—like ; but, after 
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all, I imagined another thing at first, and therefore leave as I find it. 
My stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul : little 
else is worthy study.”’ 


The impresario assured Duse that her attitude towards the 
Press had cost him 1,000 lire, and that a word from her—which 
she had not given—would have won them over. “ C’est une 
campagne perdue.”’ She would not give way to his arguments. 
‘“‘T don’t understand,”’ she replied, exasperated, “‘ why I have 
not the right to all my days for myself!’’ In the midst of 
this heated discussion enters a certain Mrs. G., a woman 
interviewer. 


“Excuse me, madam,” said Duse, ‘‘ I am a stranger here, and I 
know nothing about the habits and customs of your country. I 
am accused of lacking respect for the Press because I cannot receive 
the journalist. I make an appeal to all the women: will you be 
my interpreter? Severally and jointly we might help each other 
materially, and I count on you to bring my just protests before your 
countrywomen. Will you ask them why women workers who work 
during the day have the right to rest at night, while I, who work at 
night, cannot dispose of my afternoons? For it is work and thank- 
less work to reply to those who present themselves at my hotel 
without knowing me under the pretext that an actress belongs to 
the public, and that whoever pays has the right to applaud or hiss. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that one should be a novelty on the 
stage, instead of showing spectators how a toy that is meant to 
amuse the public is made.” 


The next day was Saturday. Duse gave a matinée. The 
American women rushed in crowds to the theatre in answer to 
her appeal. Marguerite Gautier was frantically applauded, 
the box-office took in 3,000 dollars, and from that night onward 
she secured triumph after triumph. Understand that I refer 
to New York. Flaming from the tops of the highest buildings 
these magic words were seen in luminous letters : 


THE PASSING STAR: ELEONORA DUSE. 


And when the eternal stars shone in the sky, and the passing 
star did not appear in the theatre, Duse could not resist the 
pleasure—she was always like that—of going alone and on foot 
through the streets of the city. One night, on Broadway, at 
Madison Square, she saw a crowd gathered around an old man, 
and, enchanted for once to be the spectator and not the vara 
avis, she approached. The old man with an astrologer’s beard 
might have made one think of Martius Galeotti, the King’s 
astrologer, in Quentin Durward, to whom the cruel King said : 
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“I would you had told me at Plessy, that the dominion promised 
me so liberally was an empire over my own passions; and that I 
might become as wise and as learned as a strolling mountebank of 
Italy, at the pitiful price of forfeiting the fairest crown in Christen- 
dom, and becoming tenant of a dungeon in Peronne? Go, sir, 


and think not to escape condign punishment—There is a Heaven 
above us!” 


The man was explaining the mysteries of the skies, and Duse 
saw at once who he was by the manner in which he uttered his 
street cries. She said to him in Italian: ‘‘ You are an Italian ; 
and do you show the stars?’ He answered “ Per servirla ! 
Sixpence for a star!’ She gave him a dollar, and, in the 
midst of this infernal noise, the roar and rumble of clanging 
cable cars, the heavy waggons—“‘ au milieu de ce fracas infernal 
formé per ces milles instruments de locomotion ’’—she drew in 
her breath as she tasted the infinite sweetness of one who is 
lost in contemplation of the stars, while the old man, fixing 
his telescope on one luminous point and then on the next, 
cried,: 

“This is Mars, that is Venus; don’t these understand one 
another ? ”’ 

“ And this one? ”’ 

fanart is the Polar Star.” 

“The immense one on the East ? ” 

“Si, Signora, but the dollar’s finished,” said he, turning 
aside the telescope. 

‘““ Wait a minute,”’ said she, “‘ here’s what I owe you. Give 
me another quarter of an hour of the sky-—a dollar’s worth of 
stars !”’ 


XII 


1897 


Paris! That was Duse’s most secret ambition up to the year 
1897 which she had never been able to accomplish. She had 
taken into account the difficulties she would have to encounter 
in Paris ; she was aware that the last Italian actress who had 
ventured to appear on the Parisian stage was Ristori; and 
that she had arrived in the midst of that effervescence of 
sympathy awakened in France by the victories of Magenta 
and Solfarino. Her classic beauty induced Musset to say 
that he had seen an ancient statue speak ; for he had seen her 
in the costume of Francesca da Rimini and La Pia dei Tolomei. 
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Duse, on the contrary, who had to show herself en Parisienne, 
might be afraid of being taken as a counterpart of the great 
artists she had seeninher rapidjourneys. Soasto be maitresse 
de ses moyens she would feel the necessity of making the audience 
vibrate as she vibrated. The question was whether she could 
control that most difficult of all audiences, that of Paris, and 
the most critical, which, when it finds merit, knows how to 
applaud it. “‘ C’est a l’artiste a faire illusion: soit!’’ Duse 
knowing and speaking French perfectly might conquer a 
Parisian audience, but unfortunately she had to address her 
audience in a foreign idiom. La Signora della Camelia would 
make one think less of La Dame than of Traviata. 

When Duse was meditating over this question Gabriele 
d’Annunzio was announced at Primoli’s Palazzo on the Tiber. 
She gave him the wire she had just received. 


“Do you hesitate ? ”’ he asked. : 

“Certainly. I have never dared to affront a Parisian 
audience. These audiences are accustomed to I know not 
what perfection of uniformity and personality ! ”’ 

“You are wrong there. You know what a wonderful 
reception my work has found in France. It is, besides, the 
French tradition to open wide the doors to artists from across 
the seas and over the mountains. I am convinced that you 
will have a warm welcome in Paris.”’ 

“ All that is possible—but how could I attract the attention 
of the audience if they do not understand Italian ? ” 

“ You would astonish and amaze them just as much by your 
multiple mask as by the music of Italian syllables.” 

“ Lovely music at any rate! Only my repertoire consists 
of badly translated famous French plays. If, at least, I could 
give a performance of La Citta Morta!”’ 

“ La Citta Morta is reserved for the Renaissance.” 

“ And it is precisely the Renaissance that they offer me.” 

“Sarah Bernhardt’s Theatre ? ” 

“ Sarah herself offered me her own theatre.” 

“There is no reason in the world why you should hesitate, 
for, indeed, what more can you expect than to have the doors 
2 the: Renaissance flung open to you by Sarah the Magni- 

cent? ” 


“ Supposing that you are right, if I were to pay honour to 
the Queen of the Poets, you must give me superb images and 


magical rhymes, and you must improvise some poetical drama 
for me.” 
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“ There is only a week to do it in; what a mad idea!” 

“ Then give to me the réle of a mad woman.” 

“In that case you will go to Paris ? ” 

“ Simply on that one condition.” 

“T must satisfy you.” 

“T want a formal promise.” 

“So be it. In ten days you shall have your madness ! ” 

On May ist, 1897, Primoli makes these notes in his Journal : 
“ At the Hotel Bristol I ask for Madame Duse. She is just 
going to leave, and I see her descend thestaircase. ‘Ihaveit!’ 
she cries triumphantly, waving in her hand a magnificently 
bound book in a velvet cover knotted with green-watered silk 
ribbons. 

/“ What is it?” 

“The manuscript of Gabriele d’Annunzio.” 

“What is its name? ” 

“Il Sogno di una Mattino di Primavera. And in order to 
put it in its proper frame I shall take my actors to the country 
where we will rehearse. Ten days, only ten days of rest—and 

then Paris!” 
~ “ You will open with—— ? ” 

“ Either with Magda or La Femme de Claude or La Dame aux 
Camélias.”’ 

“‘ All dramas admirably played by Sarah.”’ 

“Alas! Indeed, I ought to know that!” 

“‘ A friend’s advice. You should take something else instead 
of these to Paris.” 

“What. plays do you mean? Is it my fault if the great 
universal artist has tried everything, and left on all her creations 
an indelible mark ? I don’t want to give anything of Sarah’s, 
but as she has acted them, inevitably my repertoire is composed 
of only a small portion of hers.”’ 

“‘ Give some Italian dramas.”’ 

“Which, I wonder? For I do not speak of the tragedies 
of yesterday. I should want to go back to the Greeks, but just 
now we cannot.” 

‘‘ Shakespeare ? ” 

‘““ Yes, Shakespeare—he is always the God ; but, apart from 

certain sublime creations which I could not play, I often find 

in his dramas that the women’s parts are sacrificed to the 
men’s. If, in his generation, there had been an artist like 
Sarah, what a magnificent véle he would have created for 
ert. 
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“La Locandiera ?” \ : 

“‘T must not forget Goldoni. Yes, La Locandiera, it contains 
all the Venetian Settecento—sly looks and sly looks—that’s a 
breath of fresh air which rests one. One night, I don’t say 
no; but I cannot keep on joking all the time, which does not 
suit my peculiar kind of beauty. If you insist on my playing 
comedy don’t thrust me back to my grandfather’s house ; it 
is not amusing to return there.” 

“Give modern Italian dramas.” 

“‘ Which ? ” 

“ La Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

“Yes, perhaps. That would have been an audacious 
tentative, ten years ago, and a new vision of the theatre. I 
created it with respect ; I may have been one of the first to 
appreciate this work, which is the result of a strong and serious 
talent, andI like playingit. Only, after the absurd popularity 
in Paris of Mascagni’s opera, would not the audience feel that 
what was lacking in the drama was the music ? ” 

“No! No! These plays are not known, but the music is. 
You can give that. But you have already acted in other 
Italian dramas.” 


“There’s Tristt Amori of Giocosa and Le Moglie idieale of 
Praga, which are certainly experiments, but in both of these I 
would have to represent some essentially Italian woman, local 
in character, and that would not be interesting. Apart from 
this, if these dramas are lovely, I don’t see any parts in them ; 
for if I have a burning and consuming flame, how in such parts 
could I ever reveal it? I must, for once, limit myself as far 
as I can by giving certain specimens of the Italian repertoire, 
with this famous Cavalleria, the Goldoni comedy and the 
dramatic poem of Gabriele d’Annunzio, thus representing as 
far as I can the theatre of yesterday and to-morrow’s. Apart 
from these I shall give certain French dramas ; it is only in 
them that one finds at once a play anda part. It might be 
interesting, it seems to be, to see a French creation interpreted 
by an Italian temperament.” 


“Do you intend to limit yourself to Sarah’s repertoire ? ”’ 

“Sarah’s? That is universal and goes from Phédre to 
Spiritisme, passing as she does from Victor Hugo’s dramas to 
the comedies of Alexandre Dumas. That composes the entire 
French theatre—which is the only living one—apart from some 
dramas and comedies driven hither and thither by the breath 
of genius. So you may be sure that I am going to the 


= 
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Renaissance Theatre in order to have the honour of acting 
in these French plays. AmIright or wrong? Whoknows? ” 

“Have confidence in your name.” 

“In Paris no one knows it.” 

“Then have confidence in your anagram.” 

ce What ? 229 

“ Hugo would have said to you: Duse—Deus.”’ 

“Ah! I had never thought of that!” 


XITI 


GOLDONI 


CARLO GOLDoNI’s geniusis essentially Venetian. He himself, 
however, declared he was a mongrel, half Modenese and half 
Venetian. Giacomo Casanova’s sinister genius is essentially 
Venetian and Spanish. Goldoni in his youth was fascinated 
by certain strolling players who took him by boat from Venice 
to Chiozza. Casanova, who was born in Venice, of Spanish 
and Venetian parentage, on April 7th, 1725, was the son of 
two strolling players. His father, Gaetano Casanova, showed 
the adventurous spirit of the family by running away at the 
age of nineteen with a young actress, Fragoletta, becoming 
himself an actor, before he married Zanetta Farusi. Casanova, 
among his infinite passions, was always ardent after young 
actresses : Manon Balletti, for instance, the daughter of Silvia 
and Mario Balletti, the famous actors of the Comédie Frang¢aise. 

Goldoni met, in Venice, a beautiful woman who was called 
Zanetta Casanova and La Buranella: she played young lover’s 
parts in comedies, she did not know one note of music, she 
had a perfect ear and she pleased the public. Goldoni mentions 
the fact that, being in Mantua, April, 1747, his friend the 
Director of the Theatre Medebac secured rooms for him in 
the house of Madame Balletti: 


“ C’étoit une ancienne Comédienne, qui sous le nom de Fravoletta, 
avoit excellé dans l’emploi de Soubrette, qui jouissait, dans sa 
retraite, d’une aisance fort agréable, et conservoit encore, a l’age de 
quatrevingt-cinq ans, des restes de sa beauté, une lueur assez vite 
_ et piquante de son esprit.” 


Fragoletta and Fravoletta have the same meaning in Italian. 
So it is the glorious Goldoni who discovers, without perhaps 
being aware of the fact, the girl Casanova’s father had loved 
and left and who was the grandmother of Manon Balletti. 
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In 1716 the Duc d’Orléans ordered Louis André Riccoboni 
to finda new company ofactors. He, under the name of Lelio, 
and the Ballettis, played the principal parts. In 1750 Casanova 
arrived in Paris. Riccoboni’s wife, Virginia Balletti (Flaminia), 
who was by no means young, the daughter of Fragoletta, who 
had been the mistress of Casanova’s father, apart from her 
acting, had the vanity of imagining that she was ‘‘ une femme 
savante.”’ Soon after that Goldoni arrives in Paris ; he stays 
in the house of the Riccoboni’s. 

“C’étoit Madame Riccoboni, qui, ayant renoncé au Théatre, 
faisoit les délices de Paris, par des Romans, dont le pureté du 
style, la delicatesse des images, la vérité des passions, et l’art 
d’interesser et d’amuser en méme temps, le mettoient au pair avec ce 
qu'il a d’estimable dans la littérature Francaise. C’est 4 Madame 
Riccoboni que je m’adressoit pour avoir quelques notices prélimi- 
naires sur mes Acteurs Italiens.” 

The first Italian comedies were Bibbiena’s Calandra, 1508, 
and Ariosto’s Cassaria, which appeared in the same year. 
Suddenly, sweeping away the Commedia Erudita, surged 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. Goldoni began by creating his 
comedies out of the old comedy of masks before, by some 
sudden instinct, he demolished them; so that, up to 1750, 
he met with no serious opposition, until two rivals rose up 
against him, Chiari and Gozzi; Chiari, an arrant impostor, 
bombastic in style, a prolific scribbler of third-rate melo- 
dramas: in a word, to use a phrase Swift would have used, 
a mere windbag. Just then Venice the irresponsible divided 
itself into factions for Chiari and Goldoni. This quarrel raged 
for more than five years: Goldoni’s unpardonable vice in 
Gozzi’s eyes was to have declared war on the Commedia dell’ 
Arte ; in Chiari’s eyes the unpardonable sin was that Casanova 
had hissed his comedies, which he revenged in 1755 in a novel 
named La Commediante in fortuna, where Casanova was 
venomously depicted under the name of M. Vanesio. Among 
the various reasons for Casanova’s arrest and subsequent 
imprisonment in the Piombi, one was that Casanova had not 
only hissed Chiari’s comedies but had sworn to go to Padua and 
kill him. Casanova says to Laurent, his gaoler : 

“ There were others besides myself who might have been arrested 
on the same charge. I wanted to go to Padua and kill him; but 
the Jesuit Origo insinuated that I had other ways for avenging 
myself for his attack on me in his miserable novel. So as I praised 


Chiari’s comedies in the cafés my vengeance might have been 
perfect.” 


‘ 
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To those who have seen Duse only across the footlights, 
Duse must be impenetrable, almost the contradiction of herself, 
But there are moments, in any crisis, when the soul seems to 
stand back and look out of impersonal eyes, seeing things as 
they are. I have seen Duse act in La Locandiera of Goldoni: 
she was wonderful. Duse is always a chalice for the wine of 
imagination, but in Goldoni the chalice remains empty. In 
the delicious part she acted she had certain little caresses ; the 
half-awkward caresses of real people who are always very much 
awake, which enchants me more than any mimetic movements 
I have ever seen ; such asa certain gentle and pathetic gesture 
of her apparently unconscious hand, turning back the sleeve 
of her lover’s coat over his wrist, while her eyes fasten on his 
eyes, in a great thirst for what isto be foundinthem. Mimi 
Aguglia would have made Mirandolina a stinging thing that 
bites when it is stepped on: she always caught you in a fierce 
caress like a tiger-cat. 


Whatisacting ? Isit tobe oneself with the utmost intensity, 
and to put that self into every character, or is it to have no self 
and be a speaking mirror? In La Citta Morta it is Duse seen 
through a temperament, and the temperament is her own. 
Thus it is, for good and evil, to be greater than one’s art. Was 
Rodin ever greater than his art? Never. Was Goldoni ever 
greater thanhisart? Yes, often the man was greater than his 
art. But Duse—who can create life in an isolation from life— 
has in her nature a great personal force, a force of beauty, 
subtlety, intelligence, intensity ; she has nothing to do but 
tobe herself, and to rest from the destroying energy of imitation. 
So she flings herself into the soul and body of Magda, as ifa 
new vitality had entered into her, a new force of will. I write 
these notes from the remembrance of when, in 1903, the days 
I spent in Zurich were so intolerable that I could not disentangle 
my sensations, setting apart the weariness of all the hours 
when I did not see Duse, on the stage or off, living over again 
all the hours in which I was conscious of nothing but the 
actress or the woman. 


Every dramatist has his own method of invention or of 
creation. The desire of every dramatist is to create over 
again a more abundant life, and to create it through poetry or 
through humour; through some force, as it were, of the 
imagination. It is quite possible to write poetic drama in 
prose—as Goldoni mostly did—though to use prose rather 
than verse is to write with the left hand rather than the right. 
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Shakespeare and the Elizabethans‘used prose as an escape or 
side-issue, for variety, or for the heightening of verse. Moliére 
used prose as the best makeshift for verse, because he was not 
himself a good craftsman in the art. The most magnificent 
play Moliére wrote, Don Juan, ou Le Festin de Pierre (1665), is 
written entirely in prose ; he found the subject in the master- 
pieces of Tirso da Molina: El Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado 
de Piedra. The Don Juan of Goldoni was acted for the first 
time in Venice during the Carnival of 1736 under the name of 
Don Giovanni Tenorio Ossia il dissoluto, Commedie. In Tartuffe 
we get a form of comedy which is almost tragic, the horribly 
serious comedy of the hypocrite. 
Denis Diderot, in his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, said : 


“There is one method I have adopted of going about work, a 
successful one to which I turn whenever habit or novelty obscures 
my judgment—both produce this effect—and it is to seize the very 
thought of certain objects, transport them bodily from nature to 
my senses, and examine them from a point of view where they are 
neither too far from me, nor too near. Whether you write or act, 
think no more of the audience than if it had never existed. Imagine 
a huge wall across the front of the stage, separating you from the 
audience, and behave exactly as if the curtain had never risen.” 


Now, this is exactly what Wagner did, who, as a matter of 
fact, set La Donna Serpente of Gozzi to music in 1833, which 
was performed in Munich; not only in his operas, but in 
Bayreuth, which is his creation in the world of action, as 
the music-dramas are his creation in the world of art ig 
word, exactly what I saw in Bayreuth ; where the solemnity 
of the whole thing makes one almost nervous, for the first 
few minutes of each act ; but, after that, how near one is, in 
this perfectly darkened, perfectly quiet theatre, in which the 
music surges up out of the “‘ mystic gulf,” and the picture 
exists in all the ecstasy of a picture on the other side of it, 
beyond reality, how near one is to being alone, in the passive 


state in which the flesh is able to endure the great burdening 
and uplifting of vision. 


XIV 


PARIS. RUSSIA 


THE night of July 4th, 1897, when Duse made her first 
appearance in Paris at the Théatre Porte Saint-Martin, was 
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for sheer triumph almost unheard of in the annals of dramatic 
art. It began with the Cavalleria Rusticana ; this was followed 
by La Femme de Claude. Sarah was hidden in a stage box ; 
after the fourth act she came forward and looked toward the 
audience, whose applause suddenly veered from that given to 
Duse to her rival Sarah. It was the most brilliant season of 
the year, just before the Grand Prix. Duse was acclaimed 
as no foreign actress has ever been. 

I find in Jules Huret’s Loges et Coulisses, that in one of his 
interviews with Duse in Paris, on May 23rd, 1897, she said to 
him that she had first met Sarah Bernhardt in 1893 at a theatre 
in Turin, a theatre where tradition was the rule, where the 
floors were covered with dust, where the director stifled every 
initiative on the part of the actors and actresses. Finally, 
Sarah arrives in all her glory. 


“ C’était comme une délivrance. La voila quiarrive. Elle joue, 
elle triomphe, elle s’impose, et elle s’en va. Je sentais que j’avais 
le droit de faire ce qui me plaisait, c’est a dire autre chose que ce 
qu’on m’imposait. Et en effet, a partir de ce moment, on me laissa 
libre. Elle avait joué la Dame aux Camélias, si admirablement ! 
Je trouve que c’est une artiste de génie qui a le sens inné, le don 
de la beauté tragique ; j’admire, aussi, sa haute intelligence, et je 
suis stire de son esprit large et droit, et de son coeur d’artiste.” 


It is with a sense of the sinister that I copy these spiteful 
and jealous sentences written on Duse by Sarah Bernhardt in 
her memoirs. 


“Eleonora Duse is more a comedian than an artist ; she walks 
in paths that have been traced out by others ; she doesnot imitate 
them, certainly not, for she plants flowers where there were trees, 
and trees where there were flowers; but she has never by her art 
made a single personage stand out identified by her name ; she has 
not created a being or a vision which reminds one of herself. She 
puts on other people’s gloves, but she puts them on inside out. 
And all this she has done with infinite grace and with careless uncon- 
sciousness. She is a great comedian, a very great comedian, but 
not a great artist. C'est une grande, trés grande comédienne, mais 
ce n'est pas une grande artiste.” 


On the contrary, as Sarah was mixed up with Réjane, an actress 
whose genius at times surpassed her own, she sums her up with 
a kind of cold cleverness in this sentence: ‘‘ Réjane, la plus 
comédienne des comédiennes, est artiste quand elle le veut.” 
She adds, ‘‘ Beatrice Patrick Campbell is especially an artist, 
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she execrates beaten paths, she: wants to create, and she 
creates.” 

I am not concerned with the question of what an actress can 
create—that is to say, when she wants to create—so much as 
with the question of what is actually creation. Neitzsche, for 
instance, at his finest, was a creator, and this is one of his finest 
statements : 


“ Armed with the scourge of its syllogisms, an optimist dialetic 
drives the music out of tragedy: that is to say, destroys the very 
essence of tragedy, an essence which can be interpreted only as a 
manifestation and objectification of Dionysiac states, as a visible 
symbol of music ; as the dream-world of a Dionysiac intoxication.” 


Shaw, on the contrary, never creates. His plays are brilliantly 
clever, with a close, detective cleverness, all made up of merci- 
less logic and inconceivable common sense. To say that his 
characters, without exception, are ugly in their vice and ugly 
in their virtue, that their language is that of vulgar persons, 
is, perhaps, only to say that Shaw has chosen, for artistic 
reasons, to represent such people just as they are. In Novem- 
ber, 1900, I wrote a notice on The Devil’s Disciple, in which I 
said, for instance, that it is not a play which one can take 
seriously or as a work of art ; it is not a work of art in any 
sense. It is clever, purely satirical ; it shows an ability which 
refuses to concentrate itself on one thing, and is always mis- 
chievously alert to moments when it tries to be quite serious, 
to deal probably with probable events. Then it is either 
conventional or inhuman. Whenever the play is good it is 
logical to the point of absurdity. It said pointedly what the 
average thoughtful person would like to think, if he dared, on 
many subjects. There was no outlook, no atmosphere; it 
was all clever, hard, narrow common sense (especially when 
it was not humorous), it had a purpose and yet was never 
dull. 

To return to the question of actresses, I said that in Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell we have an actress in whom a rare and 
wondering genius comes and goes ; she enchants us from time 
to time with divine or magical improvisations. I said that in 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, a fantastic and delightful contra- 
diction, half Gémine, half Burne-Jones, she confuses our judg- 
ment, as a Paula in real life might, and leaves us attracted and 
repelled, and, above all, interested. When she acted Melisande 
she seemed to me the little princess who does not know what is 
wrong inlove. Inthegreat scene by the fountain, she expressed 
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the supreme consciousness of passion, both in face and voice, 
as no other English actress could have done; in the death 
scene she expressed the supreme unconsciousness of innocence 
with the same beauty and the same intensity. Her palpitating. 
voice, in which there is something like the throbbing of a 
wounded bird, seemed to speak the simple and beautiful 
words as if they had never been said before. 
Matilde Serao, whom I met in Naples in 1897, said to me: 


“Tl faut beaucoup interroger la Duse pour lui faire raconter 
quelques souvenirs de ses lumineuses étapes en Russia, et en 
Amérique, en Allemagne et en Angleterre, pour connaitre quelques 
détails de ces ardentes soirées ot le public de Vienne et celui de 
Londres ont senti le suggestion intime de l’art envahir, entrainer 
leur ame. Elle n’en parle jamais.” 


With the permission of my friend, Constantine Nabokoff, I 
am giving here certain excerpts from some of the passionate 
pages of ardent praise which he has lavished upon Duse : 


“When the news of Duse’s death at Pittsburg reached London 
warm tributes to the great Italian actress were paid in the daily 
Press. Those, however, who will cherish for ever the memory of 
this unique and entrancing genuis—the “‘ gran Donna ” whose art, 
after nearly fifty years on the stage, was as beautiful as when she 
was in the prime of youth—may perhaps be interested in the story 
of her triumphs in Russia. 


“Tf I am not mistaken, St. Petersburg was the first European 
capital outside Italy which fell under the spell of Duse’s genius 
‘at first sight.’ Since the days of Rachel and Ristori, it was a 
customary occurrence for Italian actors and actresses who had 
gained fame in their own country to visit Russia. In the last 

_forty years, Petersburg, Moscow, and the big provincial towns in 
Russia have seen, among others, Salvini, Rossi, Maggi, Emmanuel 
Ermete Novelli, Zaccone, the Sicilians, Duse, Tina di Lorenzo, 
Vitaliani. It may not be altogether a paradox to say that no 
actor or actress could aspire to the reputation of greatness in Russia 
unless they achieved success in Shakespeare. Sarah Bernhardt 
was possibly the only exception; but then Sarah Bernhardt was 
the most brilliant exponent of the conventional French school, 
and we guessed that her attempts at Shakespeare’s plays could 
only be grotesques. And grotesque her Hamlet certainly was—a 
performance that might have cooled the most fervent of her admirers. 


“‘Duse came to Russia in April, 1891. She made her debut in 
the largest private theatre in St. Petersburg in La Dame aux Camélias. 
The audience raved as only Italian and Russian audiences can 


rave. It was a revelation. On the next day people visited one 
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another to convey the news that the greatest artistic event since 
Salvini’s Othello had taken place, that an actress had appeared 
beside whom Sarah Bernhardt was ‘ a mere child in the art of being 
beautiful.’ Her second appearance was in Antony and Cleopatra. 
It has been stated in The Times that ‘ Duse’s Cleopatra never 
satisfied her Italian critics, though in Germany she was invited to 
play it again and again.’ To this I may add that in Russia critics 
were well nigh unanimous in stating that Cleopatra was the greatest 
thing Duse ever did. I venture to suggest that the admiration 
of her performance may have been commensurate with the love 
of Shakespeare. As is well known, Germany and Russia are the 
countries that pride themselves on as fervent as admiration for 
Shakespeare as that which exists in his own country. No wonder, 
therefore, that Duse, after the visit of introduction in La Dame 
aux Camélias, showed herself to the Russian public in a Shake- 
spearean part. She may have heard from some of her compatriots 
what it meant in Russia to achieve a triumph in such a part. 


‘Ei parla mormorando, ‘ Dove il mio serpente del vecchio 
Nilo ’—cosi mi chiama,” says Cleopatra to Charmian (Act I., Scene 
5). My memory may betray me, but I seem to remember that Duse 
added the word ‘piccolo.’ And the ‘little serpent of Old Nile’ 
she was. There were many memorable moments in the perform- 
ance, which was necessarily an adaptation of the play to the restricted 
means of Duse’s small company. But the highest climax was the 
scene with the messenger. Shakespeare gives stage directions 

sparingly. ‘Shespits at him’ (Richard III., Act I., Scene 2)—not 
an easy task for the actress to perform without lapsing into vul- 
garity. In Act II., Scene 5, of Antony and Cleopatra, the directions 
are: ‘Strikes him down,’ ‘ Strikes him again,’ ‘ hales him up and 
down,’ and ‘ Draws a knife.’ Duse played Act II., Scene 5, and 
Act III., Scene 3, allinone. After the fit of ragein which she strikes 
the messenger, she questions him, and as the answers are satisfactory, 
she gradually recovers her dignity and equanimity. The final 
words addressed to Charmian, ‘ Forse tutto s’aggiustera ’ (All may 
be well enough), spoken as she paused for a moment before her exit, 
were like a triumphant chord of a stormy symphony of passion. 
When one reaches such heights, one’s breath is taken away, and all 
one can do is to preserve a reverent silence. 


“There was yet another supreme moment in the tragedy— 
Cleopatra’s death. I have been spared the ordeal of witnessing 
Sarah Bernhardt’s performance of Cleopatra, but I shudder to 
imagine all the artifices and conventionalities she must have poured 
outin the finale. Duseisseatedon the floor. From the first words 
of her conversation with the clown, till the final ‘ What should I 
stay——’ the whole scene is acted in tones of calm serenity, as 
though the grand spirit of the Queen—for a Queen she truly is in 
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these moments of superhuman resolution—had already departed 
from the frail frame of the ‘piccolo serpente del vecchio Nilo.’ 
She sits upright. She bids Iras and Charmian a farewell so tender 
that one is amazed to hear notes of still greater tenderness when 
she mentions Antony. She then applies the two asps with a rapid 
gesture. As they sting, a slight convulsion runs through her body, 
and she drops back—dead, even at this last moment the embodiment 
of grace and beauty. 


“ Duse was thirty or thirty-one years old when she came to Russia 
in 1891. When Romeo and Juliet was announced, her admirers had 
some misgivings. Will she overcome ‘des ans Jirreparable out- 
rage, will she succeed in conveying the innocence of youth, almost 
childhood? As she entered in Act I. there was a moment of doubt. 
Then Romeo spoke. She stopped. The lines round her mouth 
were visible. The face was melancholy. Then suddenly, like a 
ray of bright sunshine, there came a smile upon her face. And all 
your doubts and misgivings were scattered to the four winds, and 
you saw something so exquisite in its naive, childish charm, you 
heard a voice so truly virginal, that once again you fell under 
the spell and admitted never having seen anything so captivating. 
The scene in Capulet’s orchard (Act II., Scene 2) was another 
exhibition of poetry incarnate ; and the short moments of Juliet’s 
rise from the tomb and her suicide were also sublime in their 
restrained emotion. 

“ Romeo and Jultet is, however, a piéce d’ensemble. With an 
indifferent Romeo and Italian caricatures of the essentially English 
minor characters, it could not be a success, in spite of all the marvels 
of Duse’s own performance. I do not know what she herself 
thought of it, but it seems to me quite likely that she reasoned 
thus: ‘ You wish to see what I can do with Shakespeare. So 
here is Juliet for you. But I cannot help the company being 
_ poor and the settings grotesque, so with your permission I will not 
repeat the effort.’ Duse acted Cleopatra often, and at the request 
of the public. But she only acted Juliet twice, and happy indeed 
are those who were privileged to see this living poem. 

“ Apart from the two Shakespearean parts, during her first visit 
Duse was content to present the works of the French modern 
repertoire which were familiar to the Russian audiences from the 
French performances at the Imperial Theatre of French drama 
and from the visits of Sarah Bernhardt. In each of them she rose 
to great heights of inspiration and a volume would not suffice to 
_ describe all the wonders of her impersonation of Frou-Frou, Fran- 
cillon, Clotilde (in Ferynande). An outstanding success was Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, in which Sarah had been so much admired. There 
again, Duse put her own inimitable touch of subtle grace to the 
part. Her recitation of the fable of the two doves was a miracle of 
simple charm, and her Phedre soliloquy—at the end of which, without 
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any of Sarah’s intolerable ranting, she gazed fixedly at her rival, and 
reduced her to dust by that look alone—was another proof of the 
versatility of her genius. The death scene was excruciating in 
its sinister horror. For Duse laid stress on the physical agony 
which the poison'caused her. 

“ A few months later, at the end of December, 1891, Duse returned 
to St. Petersburg for another series of performances, repeating 
Cleopatra, La Dame aux Camélias, and other French plays. For six 
years Europe and America claimed the great actress, and she did not 
return till 1897, when The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and Heimat were 
added to her repertoire, as well as Hedda Gabler. She also per- 
formed a wonderful feat—playing Cavalleria Rusticana and La 
Locandtera in one evening. 

“On December 30th, 1891, Duse played the Doll’s House for the 
first time. Accustomed as we had grown to every new part being 
an artistic revelation, her interpretation of Nora exceeded all our 
expectations. In the third act, after Nora’s husband had delivered 
his lengthy oration, Duse, who had been standing quietly watching 
him, the whole tragedy of the situation dawning upon her, said 
calmly : ‘Grazie per il vostro perdono.’ And in that one phrase 
she put the entire meaning of Nora’s revolt. From that moment 
she was transformed. From that moment you knew that she made 
up her mind. And a regular storm of applause broke out in the 
house, so that Duse had to walk across the room and hide herself 
behind the curtain, waiting for it to subside. When the play ended 
she was called before the curtain endlessly. And when the iron 
curtain was at length lowered, she was handed a telegram, announc- 
ing her father’s death. The engagement had to be fulfilled, the 
company had to be paid; so after three days’ rest she resumed her 
performances, and she repeated the Doll’s House. 

““Duse returned to Russia several years later—I believe it was 
in I9I0 or IgII. On that occasion she played, in addition to the 
fee French and Ibsen repertoire, d’Annunzio’s Citté Morta and La 

toconda.”’ 


XV 
DUSE’S LETTERS 


THE first letter I had from Duse, in 1895, was sent to my 
address : Fountain Court, The Temple. She always used blue 
ink and a quill pen. 


“ Cesoir, Vendredi. 
“Oui, vous aurez toujours toutes les places que vous voulez au 
Lyceum. Demain vous recevrez. Ce soir je recommence ma 
tache. En avant! (Brilez Fédora, sans pas méme en parler.) 
Le vent me rend malade depuis deux jours. Pourtant j espére 
vous rencontrer chez les Dolmetsch. 


“ELEONORA DusE.,’’ 
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ce iG $ 
undi. 

“ Attendre encore, c’est bien la pire peine—pourtant il le faut, 
mais ce que je vous ai dit hier—je le ferat. Jel’ai promis 4 ma vie— 
et ma mort méme attendra pour me laisser empoigner cette espérance. 
Je sais qu’elle attendra. 

‘ : 3 Ke. ; 

“Mais, en parler maintenant, c’est inutile. Le jour qu’on 
pourra jeter le cadavre (Le Théatre d’aujourd’hui) alors, nous 
en parlerons. Poésie sera notre déliverance, c’est si nécessaire et 
tellement juste ! 

: «et E D a” 


I sent Duse, who was staying at the Savoy Hotel, the two 
volumes of my Poems. 


“Merci du Livre. J’espére vous revoir—et vous en parler. 
(oi. Dusn.”? 


“ Merci ausst pour cette stupide Fédora. C’est rien, oui ? 
* Je lis: 
“ Dorénavant, pour chacun de nous, reste le monde.”’ 


She had wisely chosen the first line of Mundi Victima in 
Amoris Victima : 


“ Henceforth for each of us remains the world.” 


I was in Rome in 1877. I had heard from Count Primoli 
that Duse was ill. It was after the end of her liaison with 
d’Annunzio. 

“Hotel Bristol, Rome. 

“ Quelle bonne nouvelle vous savoir ici! Moi aussi je voudrais 
vous voir—mais je suis encore obligée au lit—et pour aujourd’hui 
et demain impossible. Comment faire? Vous partez vraiment ? 


Pourquoi? Donnez moile temps de guérir et vous parler. Répondez. 
“EF. DUSE.” 


I spent anhour with her. She was lying ona couch near the 
window. I never saw her so pale, she was as pale as death. 
Tragic, wasted, emaciated, she was as wonderful as ever. 
When she speaks of beautiful things her face takes light as 
from an inner source ; the dark and pallid cheeks curve into 

sensitive folds, the small, thin-lipped mouth, scarcely touched 

with colour, grows half tender, half ironical, as if smiling at its 
- own abandonment to delight ; an exquisite humour awakens 
in it, as if it brushed against the petal of a flower, and thrilled 
at the contact. 
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I wrote Tristan and Iseult in 1902. Duse was anxious to 
have it translated into Italian. Olivia Rossetti Agresti did a 
prose version of it in October, 1903. She found Duse reading 
it, who said to her: “I will most certainly act it.” Duse had 
given us the address of Casa Frollo, the Giudecca, Venice, 
where we stayed in 1903. She sent me a wire when I was in 
Venice: “ Jeri ricevuto manoscritto la leggenda incantevole 
avvolge me pure grazie per aver creduto in me appena potro 
lavorero per Isotta grazie Eleonora Duse.’’ She sent me 
another wire from Petrograd at the beginning of 1908, and after 
that a letter from her hotel in regard to Tristano e Isotta. 


This is the wire: 


“ Dans un mois serailibre du long engagement et rentrerai Italie. 
Je pense avec espérance peut-étre maintenant est faisable notre 
projet de jadis. Pouvez vous envoyer Pétersbourg une nouvelle 
brochure de la tragédie? Vous aviez dit vouloir faire quelque 
modification au texte. 

“ Répondez vite. Eleonora Duse. Hétel Europe.” 


This is the letter dated January, 1908 : 


“Grand Hotel d’Europe, St. Petersbourg, la rue Michel. 

“Enfin : Tristano eIsotta, par ArthurSymons. Peut-étre nétre 
espérance de jadis est maintenant faisable. 

“Savoir si avez corrigé le Quatriéme Acte comme avais dit de le 
faire. Envoyez la brochure sans retard. 

“ Adresse : ot Moscou jusque le 15 Février, pas plus tard. Ou bien: 
Trieste, Hétel de la Ville. 

“ Jai trouvé un peintre qui fera de trés beaux décors (pas Théd- 
tvale, rien de banal). Répondre. Répondre, Répondre. 

“E. DUS. 


In 1903 Duse sent me this letter from the Savoy Hotel to 
this address : 


“Trés Urgent. Mr. Arthur Symons, 134 Lauderdale Mansions, 
Maida Vale, W. 

“Mardi matin. Hélas. Impossible, Ma journée est prise—ainsi 
que toute ma semaine par ce stupide Théatre ! J’espére pourtant avoir 
uné heure Jeudi—entre 4 et 5—et je viendrai chez vous—pas pour voir 
du monde—mais seulement la Belle Rhoda et parlez de Tristan. 
Je voudrais tant vous montrer la sincérité de ma confiance en vous 
et combien je voudrais ¢vavailley pour vous. 


\ es DOSES? 
In the same year Braff wrote to me from Vienna ; 
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“Madame Eleonora Duse has asked me to inform you that she 
has received this week the translation in Italian of your Tvisian, 
done by Adolfo de Bosis.. She hopes to play the piece next winter, 
and is going to have all the scenery made by Gambelotti, who made 
everything for the Neva of d’Annunzio. She is going to have the 
costumes made after the illustrations in Tristan et Iseult of Bédier.” 


In spite of all this, capricious as she always was, one of her 
final caprices prevented her from having my Tristan and Iseult 
performed. It was published in 1917 by Brentanos, New York. 
This was my dedication : 


To 
ELEONORA DUSE. 


Non sentite il sangue delle rose stillare 
Tra le mie dita nelle vostra due mani ? 
Tristano e Isotta, Atto III. 


This is the last letter I received from Duse, who sent it to 
Fountain Court. 


“ Dimanche, 17 Juin, Igoo. 

“‘ Je n’aime pas vous appeller cher amt, mais je voudrais avoir 
un amien vous. C’est trop rare. Voici mon adresse: Florence, 
Settignano, Villa Porziuncula. Peut-étre, un jour, il me sera force 
et possible de revenir a Londres,—alors, de la-bas, de chez moi, je 
vous écrirai. Je vous souhaite force et confiance de vivre. 

te DUsE.a 


XVI 


1897 
VENICE AND THE GYPSIES 


“You have known me,” wrote Duse to Primoli, ‘‘ during the 
so-called happy period of my life, but I do not believe that I have 
ever been able to hide from myself sufficiently for you not to know, 
that across the so-called felicity of the stage—so it seemed to me— 
it was never success that I sought in Art, but refuge. The harvest 
hour has come, the hour of justice, the hour of goodness—and I am 
just going home. I have worked for years and years—all my 
youth—and now all I want is real rest. I have made enough 
- money toliveon. Iamcontent. TI have the greatest of all riches, 
that which consists in not desiring them. I have arranged a tiny 
home on the top floor of an old Venetian Palazzo, at Venice, under 
the roof. There is an immense ogive window which overlooks the 
entire city: that is where I am going.” 
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The letter was written in Italian, and this is one of her phrases : 
“Ho la pit grande richezza: quella che consiste nel non 
desiderala.”’ 

This is the Casa Frollo on the Giudecca, where Duse often 
stayed. She gave my wife and myself this address in London 
in 1903. It had an Orto, and on the back it gave on the Dead 
Lagoons. From the Casa Frollo on the Giudecca I looked 
across the waters and on Venice. Is there another window 
from which one can see so much of the beauty of land and 
water ? A steamer has come in from Trieste—where Casanova 
waited before he obtained the permission from the Inquisitore 
of Venice to return to the city where he was born—and lies 
between San Giorgio and the Dogana, with its little flock of 
black gondolas about it. An orange sail creeps steadily past 
the window, and I hear the sail creak against the mast. The 
Casa on which I am living was built by Palladio, who planned 
the Redentore on the left. Everything in the house is beautiful 
and ample: the long courtyard opening, through two stone 
pillars, wreathed with vines, upon the garden ; the stone stair- 
case and the immense room shaped like a cross without a top, 
its long walls almost filled with tall and slender windows 
opening upon stone balconies over the water ; windows at the 
narrow end looking over the garden, and, beyond, the iron 
gateway with its carved stone figures on the gate posts, over 
the vast green-and-brown orchard and vineyard, stretching 


to the still waters of the lagoon on the other side of the island. _ 


There are timbered roofs, vast jambs, and a chapel with its 
lamp still burning before an image of the Virgin. The guests 
sit down to their meals in the great hall, and are so far away 
from each other that their presence has almost a touch of 
unreality ; one hears and sees them vaguely, as if in a dream, 
and the Venetian woman, who waits upon us all, passes to and 
fro with a sleepy dignity, her little curls of hair hanging about 
her eyes like a woman in one of Carpaccio’s pictures. Outside 
there is always sun in the garden, once a very formal garden, 
and now just dilapidated enough for its quaint conventionality 
to borrow a new refinement, a touch of ruined dignity. One 
may wander through low alleys of trellised vines to the water, 
and beyond the water, on the other side of a narrow bank of 
land, the sea line. 

Duse said with pride, aware of the residence of her ancestors 
at Chioggia : “‘ If I lovethesea? That isto say, that the earth 
is nothing. I am a daughter of the people of the sea, I ama 
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daughter of Chioggia. Born near Venice, I grew up on that 
island. Chioggia!” She said: ‘D’ot vient que nous 
abordons si souvent 4 des asiles ot nous vivrions heureux, 
paisibles, et ot aucun de nous n’y reste? D’od vient que 
toujours nous retournons donc a l’enfer des villes ? Il faut fuir 
les villes!’? Even Baudelaire began to hate Paris as if Paris 
had actually become to him a hell upon earth. 

Duse, attracted by the sea and the solitude of the desert, 
escaped four times so as to find there repose and intense heat, but 
» she was always recalled by the theatre alarm—“ par le sonnette 
du théatre.” At the moment when the Immortal Sphinx had 
begun to divulge for her his unique secret, Duse may have seen 
some of the designs of Odilon Redon, one of which renders that 
marvellous dialogue between the Sphinx and the Chimera in 
La Tentation de Saint Antoine. “C'est que je garde mon 
secret !’’ says the Sphinx. ‘“‘ Je songe et jecalcule. Et mon 
regard que rien ne peut dévier, demeure tendu 4 travers les 
choses sur un horizon inaccessible.” ‘‘ Moi,’ replies the 
Chimera, “‘je suis légére et joyeuse!’’ And it is a veritable 
hilarity that one discovers in the eyes of the strange creature ; 
a spasm of ironic laughter in the blots of darkness which are 
its eyes, in the mouth that one divines, in the curl and coil of 
the whole figure. In the heavy placid pose of the Sphinx, 
lines of innumerable age above its eyes, there is a crushing 
_ force which weighs on one like a great weight, something 
external. The power of the Chimera is of the mind and over 
souls. Vague, terrible, a mockery, it has the vertigo of the 
gulf in its eyes, and it draws men toward those “‘ new perfumes, 
those larger flowers, those unfelt pleasures ’’ which are not to 
befoundinthe world. In another design the Chimera, spitting 
fire from its nostrils, light glittering and leaping on wings and 
tail, turns on itself, distending its jaws in a vast ironic bark : 
la chimére aux yeux verts, tournois, abots. 

I do not imagine that any actress had such wonderful 
triumphs as Duse’s in Berlin and Vienna where, between 1892 
and 1909, she gave 100 performances. On December 4th, 
1894, when she was acting in The Parent’s House, she wrote to 
Sudermann: ‘‘ Your Magda has worked for ten years. She 
who writes has worked for twenty years. The difference is 
tremendous. Magda spent sixteen years at home. She who 
writes has never had a home.”” Never was there a truer or a 
more tragic utterance of hers than this. She, like myself and 
I know not how many others, was born a wanderer, and, as 
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for her homes, she had many, and she never lived long in 
any of them. My parents, like hers, were never long in any 
one place, and I have never known what it was to havea home, 
as most children know it; a home that has been warmed 
through and through by the same flesh. I left the town where 
I was born, Milford Haven, Wales, when I was one year old, 
and I have never seen it since. If I have been a vagabond 
and have never been able to root myself in any one place in 
the world, it is because I have no early memories of any one 
sky or soil. It has freed me from many prejudices in giving 
me its own unresting kind of freedom. All this unrest was born 
in my blood; I would not have been the same man had I not 
been possessed with the passion of unrest. It was the wander- 
ing wise, outcast sons of Pharaoh, the dark roofless ones, the 
Gypsies, who taught me their wisdom. 


Silent in thy heart 
From this forth, be thy dear one’s name. 
So I, that would not put to shame 
So dear a memory dead, repeat 
No more the sweet name once too sweet, 
Nor, from that buried name, remove 
The haughty silence of my love. 


XVII 
IN PRAISE OF GYPSIES 


“ Let the future of the world be what it may,Gypsydom is immortal.” 
AMES SIMSON. 


“ EGYPTIANI, Erronum, Impostorumque genus nequissimum ” 
is one of the early definitions of that “ outlandish people,”’ 
according to the statute, 22 Henry VIII., whom we know in our’ 
language as Gypsies. Bailey, in his instructive dictionary, 
which, with Kelsey’s, contains the main errors of Chatterton’s 
antique speech, has a definition which follows closely upon 
Spelman’s. “‘Gipsies (q. d. Zigyptii, L.), a Crew of Pilfering 
Stragglers, who, under Pretence of being Egyptians, pretend to 
tell People their Fortunes.” These are probably the opinions 
of those who are responsible for an act which “‘ shall come into 
operation on the first day of January one thousand nine hundred 
and nine. ... This Act may be cited as the Moveable Dwellings 
Act, 1908.” They are certainly the opinions of the New Forest 
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Good Samaritan Charity, which in its tenth annual report 
announces with satisfaction that ‘‘ it is to the public advantage 
that the Gipsy life, only another name for Nomadic thievish 
tramps, should be made impossible.’” Should be made impos-. 
sible, say the philanthropists; shall be made impossible, 
intimate the makers of the “little new law.” These are the 
people who hate them, and would control them and banish 
them, the officials, the prose people, the mechanical minds. 
The law-givers hate them, the stationary powers hate them, 
the people who wear uniform and take wages hate them. 
Those who do not understand them, that is to say the main 
part of the civilised world, hate them. Now turn aside, and 
listen to a brooding solitary, Samuel Roberts (‘‘ of Sheffield,’ 
as he has written in his neat and eager hand on the title-page 
of my copy of his symbolically decorated “‘ sealed book 
opened’), and hear another voice, speaking indeed, in the 
wilderness, as his frontispiece represents him. “I cannot, 
for the life of me,” he says, “‘ bring myself to despise them ; 
they seem to me like the houseless birds whom God feedeth, 
and for whom He cares. They appear more than any other 
human beings to depend on Him alone for daily bread. They 
know not, it is true, much of Him: the wisest of us know but 
little more. They, however, may view Him in His wonders, 
and love to live amidst His works, and if they less adore, they, 
probably, less offend.” 

There, in that gentle reproving voice, speaks what should be 
the speech of all wise men who call themselves Christians. Our 
laws, in our barbarous land, lower in civilisation than the 
savages of the Malay Archipelago,* are concerned with 
“Clause 5. Power to prohibit encampment, Clause 6. 
Education of children using moveable dwellings.” That is 
to say, that the farmers who look on the Gypsies as “a 
nuisance ”’ (it is the legal word) are allowed to bring “‘registra- 
tion authority ’’ to bear on a caravan halting in the corner 
of a by-road.? The question of the compulsory education of 


1 See the magnificent epilogue to Alfred Russel Wallace’s book, The Malay 
Archipelago, p. 457: “‘ Until there is a more general recognition of this failure 
of our civilisation . . . weshall never, as regards the whole community, attain 
to any real or important superiority over the better class of savages.” 


2 Again let me quote from The Malay Archipelago (p. 458, note) : ‘‘ We are 
in a state of barbarism. One more example to justify my use of the term, and 
I have done. We permit absolute possession of the soil of our country, with 
no legal right of existence on the soil to the vast majority who do not possess 
it. . . . That such a power should exist, and be exercised by individuals, in 
however small a degree, indicates that, as regards true social science, we are 
stillin a state of barbarism.” 
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children is a wider one, and not confined to the Gypsies, though 
it is more of a hindrance to them in their moving than to the 
villager settled in his cottage. Education is one of the follies of. 
modern civilisation ; it breeds discontent, as we see in every 
village, where the farm labourer’s daughter, having learned to 
read her penny novel, and to strum on her harmonium, comes 
back a mannerless, supposedly educated creature, taught just 
enough not to know her own ignorance, and finds her 
parents old-fashioned, illiterate, behind the times. This form 
of education, which is all that is offered, indeed forced upon, 
the labourer’s children, can never be carried far enough to undo 
the immense damages that it perpetrates. Education is not 
only ruining the manners, but displacing the whole being, of 
the peasant, who began to lose his contact with nature when he 
first opened a printed sheet blackened with lying and irrelevant 
“news.” Why, then, having finished spoiling our villagers, 
who have been too inert to resist the infliction, are we setting 
. ourselves to the impossible task of spoiling the Gypsies ? 

Walter Scott, who knew human nature, said in Guy Manner- 
ing: ““ They’re queer deevils—they’re warst where they’re 
warst guided. After a’, there’s baith gude and ill about 
Gypsies.”” They are changeless : the world has no power over 
them. They live by rote and by faith and by tradition which 
is part of their blood. They go about in our midst, untouched 
by us, but reading our secrets ; knowing more about us than 
we do about ourselves; prophets, diviners, soothsayers. 
They are our only link with the East, with mystery, with 
magic. They dance and play for money; they dance in 
Spain, they play in Hungary: they are better dancers than 
the Spaniards in their national dances, and they play Hungarian 
music better than the Hungarians. They do few things, but 
they do these things better than others. They create nothing, 
they perpetuate; they make theirs whatever is of use to 
them ; they reject whatever their instinct forbids them to take. 
They reach their own ends by seeming, and are the deftest 
flatterers on the earth. They drop the disguise with irony or 
indifference if you see through them and answer them after their 
own manner. 

Can the world repress this race which is so evasive and slips 
through its gross fingers like wind? ‘‘ Like one on a secret 
errand,” as Walter Pater said of the mysterious Leonardo, 
they pass through the world. They are the symbol of our 
aspirations, and we do not know it ; they stand for the will 
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for freedom, for friendship with nature, for the open air, for 
change and the sight of many lands; for all in us that is a 
protest against progress. Progress is a heavy wheel, turned 
backward upon us. The Gypsy represents nature before 
civilisation. He is the wanderer whom all of us who are 
poets, or love the wind, are summed up in. He does what we 
dream. He is the last romance left in the world. His is the 
only free race, and the tyranny of law and progress would 
suppress his liberty. That is the curse of all civilisation, it is 
a tyranny, it is the force of repression. To try to repress the 
Gypsies is to fight against instinct, to try to cut out of humanity 
its rarest impulse. 

The Gypsies are nearer to the animals than any race known 
tousin Europe. They have the lawlessness, the abandonment, 
the natural physical grace in form and gesture, of animals ; only 
a stealthy and wary something in their eyes makes them 
human. Their speech, which is their own, known to them, 
known to few outside them, keeps them to themselves. They 
are ignorant of the ugly modern words, the words which we 
have brought in to sophisticate language. ‘‘ Give me half 
and you take half ’’: divide, that is,in our shorthand. Their 
lilting voices are unacquainted with anything but the essential 
parts of speech, all that we need use if we lived in the open air, 
and put machines out of our hands and minds. 

Then, they are part of the spectacle of the world, which they 
pass through like a great procession, to the sound of a passionate 
and mysterious music. They are here to-day and there 
to-morrow ; you cannot follow them, for all the leafy tracks 
that they leave for each other on the ground. They are 
distinguishable from the people of every land which they 
inhabit ; there is something in them finer, stranger, more 
primitive, something baffling to all who do not understand them 
through a natural sympathy. The sullen mystery of Gypsy 
eyes, especially in the women, their way of coiling their hair, 
of adorning themselves with bright colours and many rings 
and long earrings, are to be found wherever one travels, East 
or West. Yet it is eastward that one must go to find their 
least touched beauty, their original splendour. It was in the 
market-place in Belgrade that I saw the beauty of the Gypsies 
in its most exact form. Here, taken from the book in which I 
recorded it, is my instant impression of it : ‘‘ I had seen one old 
woman, an animal worn to subtlety, with the cunning of her 
race in all her wrinkles, trudging through the streets with a kind 
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of hostile gravity. But here it wa’s the children who fascinated 
me. There were three little girls, with exactly the skin of 
Hindus, and exactly the same delicately shaped face, and 
lustrous eyes, and long dark eyelashes ; and they followed me 
through the market, begging in strange tongues—little catlike 
creatures, full of humour, vivacity, and bright instinctive 
intelligence. As we came to one end of the market, they ran 
up to a young girl of about fifteen, who stood leaning against a 
pump. She was slender, with a thin, perfectly shaped face, 
the nose rather arched, the eyes large, black, lustrous, under 
her black eyebrows ; thick masses of black hair ran across her 
forehead, under the scarlet kerchief. She leaned there, 
haughty, magnetic, indifferent ; a swift animal, like a strung 
bow, bringing all the East with her, and a shy wildness which 
is the Gypsy’s only.” 


XVIII 


I May seem, in my profound admiration, to have represented 
the Gypsies as faultless. They are far from faultless, but those 
faults can often be explained, if not wholly excused. Their 
secrecy isafineart. Their lying isa sign of what is imaginative 
in them, unbound by fact. Their very thieving is a primitive 
way of assuming that we may take from another the thing 
that one is in need of oneself, a quite Biblical way of spoiling 
the Gentiles, and the moral of a modern poem, in which the 
sick King of Bokhara realises and proclaims. 


That, though we take what we desire, 
We must not snatch it eagerly. 


The Gypsies’ stealth is without violence, and is used only at the 
expense of those who oppress them and do them wrong. 

In comprehension, ignorance, the incapacity of that almost 
forgotten virtue of live and let live, are the far more essential 
faults and errors of those who call themselves civilised races. 
From the first entry of the Gypsies into Europe, the hand of 
every man has been against them. Once they were burned and 
hanged ; now we would shuffle them off the very earth to which 
they have the universal human right. How many Gypsies 
have said to me, quietly and as a matter of course, that they 
would die if they had to live always under a roof? An un- 
natural desire, say the magistrates and reformers, as they sit 
in their unwholesome city cages, closed in behind the bars of 
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their shut windows. But it is they who are living an unnatural 
life, desiring only the levelling of a multiform and irresponsible 
universe. They are the enemies of nature. They are the 
enemies of the natural man. The desire of the natural man is 
to go his own way, a friend among friends, without choice among 
roads, as all roads lead somewhere, and everywhere there is 
sun and wind. He has no desire to work for the sake of work, 
an odious modern creed from which only the Gypsy is tradi- 
tionally and persistently exempt. He turns his back on great 
cities, once beautiful and human, now filled with smoke, noise, 
unnatural speed, degraded into the likeness of a vast machine, 
creating and devastating soulless bodies for useless tasks. To 
the natural man the freedom of the Gypsy is like a lesson 
against civilisation ; it shows him that it is still possible to live, 
do as one likes, thrive, be healthy, and take for one’s pattern 
the instinctive, untamable life of the animals, which all our 
whips, leashes, and traces have not beaten out of their souls. 

There has been great talk of late of degeneracy, decadence, 
and what are supposed to be perversities : such as religion, art, 
genius, individuality. But it is the millionaire, the merchant, 
the money-maker, the sweater, who are the degenerates of 
civilisation, and as the power comes into their hands all noble 
and beautiful things are being crushed out one after another, by 
some mechanical device for multiplying inferiority. Civilisa- 
tion, as it was thousands of years ago, in China, in India, was an 
art of living, beside whose lofty beauty we are like street 
urchins scrambling in a gutter. We live to pick up scraps ; 
they lived a tranquil and rational existence. The secret is lost 
to all the nations of Europe, squabbling about trade, prattling 
about precedence, forgetting that not only the Sabbath is made 
for man, but every day of his life. Modern civilisation would 
make the man for his day, his day of labour. It is the new, 
worse slavery. The Gypsies have escaped its contamination 
for thousands of years. Are we to allow the slave-masters to 
get hold of them at last ? Let me end as I began, with Mr. 
Samuel Roberts and his “‘ unsealed book.” ‘‘ This unconquer- 
able love of freedom,”’ he reminds us, “‘ and of the country, is 
not felt in the same degree, by any other people on the face of 
the globe, as it is by the Gypsies, universally, and has been so, 
through all the ages since they were first known. It seems 
inseparable from their nature, and must have been impressed 
upon it, for some good purpose, by the Almighty power.” 
Amen. 
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XIX 
IBSEN 


L HAVE said about Hedda Gabler that Ibsen’s desire in this play 
was not to deal with problems, but to depict human beings, 
human emotions, and human destinies, upon a groundwork of 
certain of the social conditions and principles of the present day. 
They must be taken as a study in that particular kind of 
“ Decadence ” which has come to perfection in uncivilised and 
over-civilised Russia ; and the woman whom Ibsen studied as 
his model was actually half-Russian—as I was told in Dieppe. 

And as Duse had to act in the plays of Dumas fils also I 
imagine Ibsen caught some of his manner from this dramatic 
pamphleteer world ; this logical rhythm, which produces in us 
the purely mental exaltation of a problem in Euclid solved ; 
these people, also, who are seen so clearly, who move in a well- 
realised world, who use probable words and do necessary 
things. They are seen, as no poet ever sees them, not naked 
against a huge wall of darkness, but clothed and contemporary, 
from the level of an ironical observer—a doctor, no doubt, 
who infers his knowledge from their bodies—who sits in a 
corner of the same room. 

Ibsen’s development has always lain chiefly in the perfecting 
of his tools. From the beginning he has had certain ideas, 
certain tendencies, a certain consciousness of things to express ; 
he has been haunted, as only creative artists are haunted, by 
a world waiting to be born ; and, from the beginning, he has 
built on a basis of criticism, a criticism of life. Part of his 
strength has gone out in fighting: he has had the sense of a 
mission. Part of his strength has gone out in the attempt to 
fly: he has had the impulse, without the wings, of the poet. 
And, when he has been content to leave fighting and flying 
alone, and to build solidly on a solid foundation, it is then 
that he has achieved his great work. But he has never been 
satisfied, or never been able to go on doing just that work, 
his own work ; and the poet in him, the impotent poet who is 
full of a sense of what poetry is, but is never able, for more 
than a moment, to create poetry, has come whispering in the 
ear of the man of science, who is the new, unerring artist, the 
maker of a wonderful new art of prose, and has made him 
uneasy, and given uncertainty to his hand. 

But there is another comparison by which I think we can 
determine more precisely the station and quality of Brand as 
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poetry. Take any one of the vigorous and vivid statements, 
of dogma, which are the very kernel of the poem, and compare 
them with a few lines from Blake’s Everlasting Gospel. There 
every line, with all its fighting force, is pure poetry ; it was 
conceived as poetry, born as poetry, and can be changed into 
no other substance. Here we find a vigorous technique fitting 
striking thought into good swinging verse, with abundance of 
_ apt metaphor; but where is the vision, the essence, which 
distinguishes it from what, written in prose, would have lost 
nothing ? Ibsen writes out of the intellect, adding fancy and 
emotion as he goes; but in Blake every line leaps forth like 
lightning from a cloud. 


Ibsen is no preacher, and he has told us expressly that 
Ghosts ‘‘ preaches nothing at all.” This pursuit of truth to 
its most secret hiding-place is not a sermon against sin; it 
sets a scientific dogma visibly to work, and watches the effect 
of the hypothesis. As the dogma is terrible and plausible, 
and the logic of its working-out faultless, we get one of the 
deeper thrills that modern art has to give us. I would take A 
Doll’s House, Ghosts, and The Wild Duck as Ibsen’s three 
central plays, the plays in which his method completely attained 
its end, in which his whole capacities are seen at their finest 
balance ; and this work, this reality in which every word, 
meaningless in itself, is alive with suggestion, is the finest 
scientific work which has been done in literature. Into this 
period comes his one buoyant play, An Enemy of the People, 
his rebound against the traditional hypocrisy which had 
attacked Ghosts for its telling of unseasonable truths ; it is an 
allegory, in the form of journalism, or journalism in the form of 
allegory, and is the “‘ apology ” of the man of science for his 
mission. Every play is a dissection, or a vivisection rather, 
for these people who suffer so helplessly, and are shown us so 
calmly in their agonies, are terribly alive. A Doll’s House is 
the first of Ibsen’s plays in which the puppets have no visible 
wires. The playwright has perfected his art of illusion ; 
beyond A Doll’s House and Ghosts dramatic illusion has never 
gone. And the irony of the ideas that work these living 
puppets has now become their life-blood. It is the tragic 
irony of a playwright who is the greatest master of technique 
since Sophocles, but who is only the playwright in Sophocles, 
not the poet. 

Hedda Gabler is closer to life ; and Ibsen said about it in a 
letter : 


E.D. Bf 
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“Tt was not really my desire to deal in this play with so-called 
problems. What I principally wanted to do was to depict human 
beings, human emotions, and human destinies upon a groundwork 
of certain of the social conditions and principles of the present day.” 


The play might be taken for a study in that particular kind 
of ‘“‘ decadence ” which has come to its perfection in uncivilised 
and over-civilised Russia ; and the woman whom Ibsen studied 
as his model was actually half-Russian. Eleonora Duse has 
created Hedda over again, as a poet would have created 
her, and has made a wonderful creature whom Ibsen never 
conceived, or at least never rendered. Ibsen has tried to add 
his poetry by way of ornament, and gives us a trivial and 
inarticulate poet about whom float certain catchwords. Here 
the chief catchword is “‘ vine-leaves in the hair;” in The 
Master-Builder it is ‘‘ harps in the air;” in Little Eyolf it 
takes human form and becomes the Rat-wife ; in John Gabriel 
Borkman it drops to the tag of “a dead man and two shadows ;”’ 
in When we Dead Awaken there is nothing but icy allegory. 
All that queer excitement of The Master-Builder, that ‘‘ ideal ” 
awake again—is it not really a desire to open one’s door to 
the younger generation? But is it the younger generation 
that finds itself athome there? Isit not rather Peer Gynt back 
again, and the ride through the air on the back of the reindeer ? 

Has not Ibsen, in the social dramas, tried to make poems 
without words? There is to be beauty of motive and beauty 
of emotion; but the words are to be the plainest of all the 
plain words which we use in talking with one another, and 
nothing in them is to speak greatly when great occasions arise. 
Men’s speech in great drama is as much higher than the words 
they would use in real life as their thoughts are higher than those 
words. It says the unuttered part of our speech. Ibsen 
would suppress all this heightening as he has suppressed the 
soliloquy and the aside. But here what he suppresses is 
not a convention but a means of interpretation. It is sup- 
pressing the essence for the sake of the accident. 

Ibsen’s genius for the invention of a situation has never 
been surpassed. More living characters than the characters 
of Ibsen have never moved on the stage. His women are at 
work now in the world, interpreting women to themselves, 
helping to make the women of the future. He has peopled a 
new world. But the inhabitants of this new world, before they 
begin to transgress its laws and so lose their own citizenship 
there, are so faithfully copied from the people about us that 
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they share their dumbness, that dumbness to which it is the 
power and privilege of poetry to give speech. Given the 
character and the situation, what Ibsen asks at the moment 
of crisis is: What would this man be most likely to say ? not, 
what would be the finest, the most deeply revealing thing that 
hecouldsay ? Inthat difference lies all the difference between 
prose and poetry. 

When, under the management of Mr. Charles Blake Cochran, 
Duse gave six matinées at the New Oxford Theatre, it was in 
Ghosts that she showed the supremacy of her genius. She 
purges this appalling and monstrous tragedy from what other- 
wise would have been the unmitigated horror of one of those 
tragedies of blood in the age of Shakespeare. To the pure 
reason emotion is something petty, ridiculous, or useless, and 
the conflicts of humanity no more than the struggles of ants 
on an ant-hill. To Thersites’s “critique of pure reason”’ all 
the heroisms of the world reduce themselves to his fundamental 
thesis—“ all incontinent varlets.” 

In Ghosts Ibsen’s pursuit of truth to its most secret hiding- 
place is not a sermon against sin: it sets a scientific dogma 
visibly to work, and watches the effect of the hypothesis. As 
this dogma is terrible and plausible and the logic of its working 
out faultless, we get one of the deepest thrills that modern art 
has to give us. In Hedda Gabler, which is closer to life than 
Ghosts, Eleonora Duse has created Hedda over again; when 
she thrilled me by the spell of her imagination, I thought of 
Verlaine’s phrase, which has in it a kind of perverse wickedness 
and which appeals through the brain to the senses, “it mag- 
netises our poor vertebre.’’ And then that voice of hers! 


‘It can be sweet or harsh, it can laugh or cry, can be menacing or 


caressing. And how every word tells! Every word comes to 
you clearly, carrying exactly its meaning: and, somehow 
along with the words, an emotion, which you may resolve to 
ignore, but which will seize on you, which will go through and 
through you. Trick or instinct, there it is, the power to make 
you feel intensely ; and that is precisely the final test of a great 
dramatic artist. 


XX 
TURIN—MILAN—FLORENCE—LONDON—AMERICA 
From Asolo, in 1920, Duse wrote : 


“ You, boys, you have known how to fabricate with your own 
H2 
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hands, by bloodshed and by laying‘down your lives, a divine and 
immortal drama before which one must religiously bow, devout and 
humble. I am taking up my work for you, for you young people ~ 
have lived heroically through the massacre. I am here a bit worn, 
stiff and bent by the weight of years, white-haired and very old. 
I have a little house up here at Asolo. When I open my window I 
see before me the Grappa. I put two little vases of flowers on the 
window-sill ; and my altaris there. And I wonder, until the desire 
to light a candle and to pray comes to me.” 


Duse made her first reappearance with Ermete Zacconi at 
the Balbo Theatre, Turin, on the night of May 5th, 1921, in 
The Lady from the Sea. She was deadly pale when she came 
on the stage. All the Italians who adored her rose up on her 
entrance and saluted her with a solemn applause that lasted 
ten minutes. In the spring of 1922, owing to her illness, all 
the engagements were cancelled, and the company disbanded, 
to be reorganised in August, 1922, when Memo Benassi became 
the leading man. They opened at Trieste in September. 

In 1922, in Milan, Duse and d’Annunzio met, as there was a 
question of using a second version of La Citta Moria ; he went 
to the Hétel Cavour, where she was staying ; for she wanted 
the author’s approval before presenting a character curiously 
changed from the original. She recounted with her vivid 
sense of irony his visit. The poet went up to her as she entered 
the room, and with outstretched hands and taking hers 
murmured ‘‘ My friend.” 

She said nothing of her long-dead past which had been so 
wonderful, and she paid no attention to his visible emotion. 
There was his drama to discuss, his present and future work ; 
and then he praised the modification she had made. As he 
said farewell a sudden flash of memory surged over him. 
“ And yet,” he said, still holding her hand, and with a certain 
hesitation in his voice, “‘ not even you can imagine how much 
I loved you!” To which Duse always the same replied in her 
ironical fashion : ‘‘ And, to-day, not even you can imagine how 
much I have forgotten—you!” She never forgot him; he 
never forgot her ; and she may have said to him : Due sono 
la verita-quello che si dice, quello che non si dice. 

In February, 1923, the Italian papers printed a letter from 
d’Annunzio addressed to the Italian Press, sent from Gordone. 
The message was full of irony and bitterness, which Duse 
disapproved of, for she had every reason for complaining of his 
cruel hostility and his rancour. And she wrote: 
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“ All this means what it is not to have a friend near in certain 
moments of discouragement. He might have died well in the war. 
Now,he is bearing his Cross, he is tired. I am also tired and yet 
I live. He also lives. He, as he so ardently wished, should be’ 
dead. Still we are both alive. Why?” 


She said to Schneider that d’Annunzio had written a letter 
to the newspapers in her favour. 


‘“‘He summoned up all I had done, all my past work, even the 
things I had forgotten, things I would never have said to him. 
It was very nice of him to remember them and to say them. He 
said that I had done so much for Italy that Italy in return should 
doasmuch forme. The letter was lovely, very touching ; but that 
was all! d’Annunzio, even at Fiume, is the same that he used to 
be. He thinks of a thing, he speaks of it, he writes it. And, no 
sooner has he given a form to his thought, no sooner has he materia- 
lised it in writing it, than it is finished. That’s his way of acting, 
he never goes further than that. I know that he wrote another 
letter in regard to me, but this time to his friends. In this letter 
he said he had heard of the cares that preoccupied me, and he asked 
what truth there was in these rumours. And they told him all 
about it. And he did nothing. I would not make a sign which 
might resemble a kind of cringing before Mussolini and d’Annunzio, 
a sign which might seem to them as if I were asking alms for what 
I had done here. No, no! You understand, that is impossible. 
And then this Citta Moria one had thought of. It is an old, old 
finished drama! And then d’Annunzio is strong enough to defend 
himself, and he has no more need of me. I am not strong enough 
to go to Spain or America. And now I am going to London to 
give six matinées, and I ask myself, how can I give these matinées ? 
_ Every morning when I awake I tremble with fear.”’ 


In December, 1923, Duse gave her last performance at the 
Filodrammatic Theatre in Milan. Her performance was 
painful, she was visibly suffering ; next day she went to bed ; 
pleurisy confined her to her room for the whole winter. Her 
correspondence was kept in a basket in her private sitting- 
room in the Hétel Cavour. Finally, Enif Robert had to 
reply to the most urgent letters ; there were several hundred 
of them. ee 

During Duse’s illness, Mussolini, the Italian Prime Minister, 
sent Margherita Sarfelli as ambassadress to offer Duse a pension 
from the Government, a sum sufficient to permit her to live 
without working. She replied: 


“No, no! Thank you, I do not ask anything, I do not want 
anything. I cannot accept anything. Please tell the Prime 
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Minister that. But what he offers‘is not possible! As long as I 
can drag about, as long as I can stand, I must work, for it is right 
that I should live by my work alone!” 


Margherita Sarfelli returned again and insisted on Duse’s 
accepting Mussolini’s offer, which she again refused. Now I 
have always wondered why she should have refused. Was it 
only her pride which made her do so? She knew she had not 
long to live, that she was worn out, that she was in want of 
money, and yet she refused. In this absurd refusal, she made 
one of her worst mistakes. She wanted Mussolini to enable 
her to leave the Filodrammatic for a season, because she had a 
superb offer from the United States, because she wanted to 
go there, and to make Italian sing once more in ears unaccus- 
tomed to it, and that, if she were to die there, he would think 
of her company. ‘‘SoI want to ask the Prime Minister to 
solemnly assure me of the Ambassador’s assistance for my 
actors.” He gave his promise, and she accepted 30,000 lire, 
so that she might pay her company for the weeks during 
which she had been unable to work. On herself she spent 
nothing. 
This is Duse’s account of what happened in Milan before she 
came to England, which is related by Schneider; it is in 
reference to Miss Katherine Onslow, the daughter of the Earl of 
Onslow. ‘‘ She had seen me act in the theatre in Milan. We 
were in the same hotel. She had heard of my disastrous 
illness. She came and asked me what I intended to do. I 
was in one of those moments of cold rage when one loses all 
sense of shame and honour. ‘ What I intend to do, Made- 


moiselle? But I intend to die!’ ‘ You must try something 
else,’ she replied. ‘ You are in want of money. I shall find 
it for you!’ She went back to England where she saw some 


rich people. Suddenly she returned to Milan, and she brought 
me a hundred thousand francs, having—so she said—tried to 
arrange this engagement forme. This woman is very simple, 
and she possesses the intelligence of the heart.”” Duse added : 


“T1 faut bien que je dise ce qu’elle a fait pour moi, cette étrangére, 
c’estsibeau! Tandis que dans mon pays il nes’est trouvé personne 
pour me venir en aide! Non! Personne personne! IIs disent 
tous: Parcequ’elle ne peut plus jouer, ce n’est pas 14 peine! Eh 
bien! qu ils s’occupent des jeunes, et qu’ils envoient des jeunes 
eee porte-drapeaux! Moi, jenem’enoccupe pas! Jene peux 
pas!” 


In April Duse gave three performances at the Porgola 
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Theatre, Florence. Before these Matilde Serao had said to’ 
her : “ Courage, Eleonora! God has not abandoned you, and 
He never will!’ These beautiful words from the most 
remarkable woman Italian novelist of our generation, whose 
talent at times verges on a kind of bizarre and sinister genius, 
Duse never forgot. 

It was in Florence, in the Hétel Italia, that it was arranged 
for her to go to London in June for a series of special matinées 
at the New Oxford Theatre. The plays to be given were Cosi 
Sia, La Citta Moria and The Lady from the Sea. 

The terrible thing was that in Duse’s dressing-room at the 
New Oxford Theatre cylinders of oxygen were continually kept 
ready in case of sudden illness. And when she was taken from 
the stage after the last performance of Cosi Sia, overcome by 
the tremendous force she had used, she fell in a dead faint on 
her lounge, where she remained for nearly an hour in a state of 
catalepsy. When she played the part of the Mother of her 
ungrateful son in the mystery drama, and most of all in the 
fearful scene where he denounced her—for whom she had given 
up her life—Duse reached a supremacy in art, so divine in her 
pure humanity, so mystic in the spiritual sense of the word, 
and so pathetic in her humility, which has rarely if ever been 
equalled, and which could never or rarely be surpassed. And, 
to me, whenever Duse had to return again and again after that 
immense applause which was given her by the entire audience, 
she seemed as frail as a ghost, somewhat shrunken in body, and 
at the same time so pathetic in the effort she had to make when 
she bowed slightly and with that wonderful grace she always 
had that one felt literally terrified as to what might happen to 
her ; only, in those huge dark tragic and luminous eyes, I at 
least saw the soul of Duse made visible. 


In regard to Duse’s return from London to Paris, where she 
spent several days, I was informed this year by Ida Rubenstein 
that it was in her own drawing-room, and on the grand piano 
on which she plays, that Duse signed her contract with Morris 
Gest, a Russian Jew, an impresario, for twenty performances 
in the principal eastern cities of the United States, and that 
he mismanaged all her affairs. 

The company set sail from Genoa on an Italian liner, while 
Duse, and Miss Katherine Onslow, and Desirée and a maid 
embarked from Cherbourg on October 6th. There she said 
farewell to her daughter, Henriette, whom she was fated never 
to seeagain. Three days before the company’s arrival in New 
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York they sent a cable : ‘‘ We are coming willingly, devotedly.” 
The reply reached the ship: ‘‘As a mother, I await you, 
Eleonora Duse.”’ 

It was with trepidation that she appeared at the vast Metro- 
politan Opera House in The Lady from the Sea. That perform- 
ance was wonderful. Behind the footlights and across the 
gulf of that abominable theatre, Duse seemed to be a legend of 
herself. Some one quoted my phrase that Duse is “‘ a chalice 
for the wine of imagination,” and added: 


““She was doubly the chalice. To the mystery and exaltation 
of her art were added a strange element of aloofness, which made 
her a great person in the cast of another drama which we call Life. 
Our imagination rose to the art of voice and hands and body, but 
it rose, also, to an art of living which brought this extraordinary 
woman before us. Duse was not so much an actress ministering to 
emotion as a legendary heroine, perhaps a goddess who had come 
before us. There seems to be nothing studied in her action, nothing 
deliberate ; sometimes her hands flash nervously across her face 
when we are most anxious to see her expression.” 


Besides this play she acted in Ghosts, Cosi Sia, La Citta 
Morta and La Porta Chiusa. Desirée, who had been her 
companion for twenty-five years, refused admittance to all 
who wanted to see her at the Majestic Hotel. A banquet 
was given after her last performance by the Italians residing 
in New York in Duse’s honour, at which the whole company 
was present, but the guest of honour’s place was vacant. She 
refused ; she knew what a vexation it would be to hear the 
speeches, so she remained alone in the hotel with a book, which 
was much more to her taste. 

Enif Robert relates how intensely Duse suffered at Baltimore, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, tormented with the 
unshakable resolution of her impresario not to modify the 
least detail of the plan arranged by him and not to yield to 
the caprices of the actress. 


“ During the long journey towards Canada, la Signora suffered 
terribly from the suffocating heat of the immense Mississippi, 
physical anguish, moral anguish. The fifteen days she spent at 
Cuba were days of torment and misery. She only recovered peace 
and calm in California. It was there that she passed the last 
tranquil months of her tormented existence. In the middle of 
March she refused to leave San Francisco. ‘One feels well here, 
in the warmth of the Pacific, higher up it must be cold!’ At 
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San Francisco they might have given four performances. But the 
Impresario refused, and they found it impossible to change the 
fixed itinerary. And it was with a deep regret that Duse set forth 
for the terrible North. . 

“The journey across the desert in the direction of Arizona made 
her suffer excessively, for the impalpable dust penetrated across 
the double corridors of the wagon-lit and entered her poor lungs. 
At Detroit, snow, cold, torrents of rain and of wind. Only the 
scrupulous care to which she restricted herself kept her alive. But 
at Pittsburg, where we arrived on the Ist of April (a fatal date !), 
coming from Indianopolis, the care she took of herself seemed no 
longer to have any effect. Through a veritable fatality, the night 
of the Ist of April was the one on which they had announced the 
performance of La Porta Chiusa. Duse, who had not left her 
hotel for four days, went to the theatre in a car. On that dark, 
murky evening, at the hour of the performance, through the 
chauffeur’s fatal mistake, she was obliged to wait for five intermin- 
able minutes in the pouring rain—before a closed door, during 
which she said: ‘‘ Mais on veut donc me faire mourir!’ Posters 
were all over the city, and the placard before the Lyric Mosque 
Theatre read— 


““ ELEONORA DUSE 
and her Company from Rome, in 
““« THE CLOSED Door.’ 


“‘ Never was an omen more sinister thanithis. It meant: the 
Closed Door of Death. In vain the secretary tried to protect her 
from the lashing of the furious icy wind, while others ran to have 
the door opened from the inside.”’ 


That evening on the stage she could not conceal her suffering. 
She was uneasy in the scene of Bianca Queceta; she revived 
in the next act in the scene in which she /ived ; she was superb 
in the final: Sola! Sola! These were the last words she ever 
pronounced on the stage. Alone! Alone! Alone she waited 
the approach of death. 


‘‘ Scarcely able to stand,” I read, ‘‘ again and again she replied 

to the mad applause. The public crowded about the orchestra, 

pushing to the footlights, calling and calling for her, until at last she 

returned, standing between two curtains, supporting herself against 

an unseen chair, smiling and bowing graciously ; when back in the 
wings she murmured: Basia, non ne posso pui!”’ 


A presentiment that she would never again enter a theatre 


q 


seized her, and she lingered longer than usual in her dressing- 
room, sitting silently, resting her head on her weary hand. 
The following day she had a high fever. 

On the Friday before her death she wanted to see Enif 
Robert. She said to her: 
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“T have been very ill, but now I feel a little better. Patience ! 
From henceforth the tour is over (tvoncata) and for the rest I shall 
have nothing more to do with these Impresarios! All I want is to 
have enough strength to return as soon as possible to New York, 
to embark, toreturntoItaly. Ah! Asolo, Asolo! How far away 
you are!” 


“‘ She thought of us, alone, lost in the mists of Pittsburg— 
la plus hideuse ville du monde,” she said with a gesture of 
horror. Henry Irving said of it, “‘ Hell with one lid off.” 

On Easter Sunday she was a little quieter than she had been 
for the last few days. She wanted to have all her actors near 
her on that great day, so that they would feel less lonely. 
She even talked of getting well, hurrying the preparations for 
departure—resigned at last to breaking the contract—but the 
thought that only in a few hours she would be starting off ona 
different journey was far from her. The visit from the actors 
proved impossible, for when they arrived Duse was drowsy. 

She was semi-conscious during Good Friday and on Easter 
Evening. Now and again with that infinite grace that was 
always Duse’s, she would extend a hand now to one, now to 
the other, of the two faithful women—Desirée and Maria 
Ovagadro—who for two weeks, day and night, had been near’ 
her. When she was normal, which was rare in her case just 
then, several times she looked fixedly at these two tireless 
women. Twice she asked for her glasses to read the telegrams 
and letters that were heaped up in a basket. The last telegram 
she read was from one of her dearest friends, who, having heard 
of Duse’s illness, sent her a wire. Duse said, ‘“‘ No, no, I’m 
better. She must not think of coming here. I shall soon see 
her in London.” At eight o’clock the doctor gave her an 
injection of camphorated oil; she rebelled at the injection. 
“Enough of these cures. I don’t want an injection.” And 
in her sleepy voice she added: ‘‘ No, to-morrow.” ; 

At one o’clock on Monday morning, April 21st, she stirred, 
raised herself in bed and gazed fixedly at the two motionless 
women, and asked if it were dawn. “‘ At dawn we must leave,”’ 
she said. 
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She asked if the champagne had been packed, and said she 
was thirsty and must have the window opened on the dark, 
cold, fearful murky infernal night of sleeping Pittsburg, where 
the only sound one heard was the rumbling of the monstrous 
machines. The death-like breath of the night in an instant 
entered the room. The instant after the window was closed. 
One thinks of Poe’s terrible stanzas : 


Thank Heaven ! the crisis, 
The danger is past, 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last ! 

And the fever called living 
Is conquered at last. 


And I rest so composedly 
Here, in my bed, 

That any beholder 
Might fancy me dead. 

Might start at beholding me, 
Thinking me dead. 


- Duse, at 2.30, again opened her eyes. 


The moaning and groaning, 
The crying and sobbing, 

Are quieted now. 
With that horrible throbbing 

At heart—ah, that horrible 
Horrible throbbing ! 


The sickness, the nausea— 
The pitiless pain, ‘ 

Have ceased, with the fever 
That maddened my brain, 

With the fever called Living 
That burned in my brain. 


And oh! of all tortures 
' That torture the worst 

Has abated—the terrible 
Torture of thirst 

For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst :— 

I have drunk of a water 
That quenches all thirst. 


This is the narrative of Enif Robert. ‘‘ Duse woke up 
several times, and when she was awake she asked if the baggage 
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was ready, as we ought to leave at dawn. It was not nearly 
dawn. Duse would not believe it. She wanted to have both 
windows of her room flung open. And as she saw only the deep 
darkness of the cold and smoky night, she made a gesture and 
an expression which betrayed her veritable anguish. ‘ Because, 
at dawn, it was understood we ought to leave! Have you sent 
for the man who ought to come and take our luggage?’ We 
looked at one another, saying with compassion, ‘ Yes.’ She 
drowsed again. 


“ A deux heures et demie précises, aprés les avoir fixées l’une et 
l’autre—qui se tenaient debout aux bords du lit—elle se souleva 
avec force, sans aucun souffrance physique, sur les oreillers. Elle 
porte les mains au-dessus de sa téte, les joignant, et levant ses yeux 
trés haut, puis laissa retomber ses bras sur ses genoux, en un geste 
de résignation consternée. Aprés un instant d’immobilité elle 
incline la téte sur l’épaule de Desirée, sans une parole, sans autres 
gestes. Elle rendit le dernier soupir. Desirée et Maria l’étendirent 
dans l’attitude de la paix et de la sérenité les plus profondes. Trente- 
cing minutes aprés, selon la rigueur des usages Américains, la sainte 
dépouille de notre Duse couchée sur une civiére, était descendu par 
l’ascenseur des baggages de l’hétel, et, A travers les escaliers de 
service, prenait le chemin de l’autre Hétel de Pittzburg, celui des 
morts.”’ 


What I have given in the original I leave in the original, 
for horrors such as this horror makes me sick at heart, because 
So gross an insult was perpetrated upon the dead body of one 
of the greatest women who ever existed, and which to me, and 
to many others, is of the nature of a crime. Men die nightly 
in their beds, wringing the hands of ghostly confessors, and 
looking them piteously in the eyes—die with despair of heart 
and convulsion of the throat ; there are some secrets which do 
not permit themselves to be told ; nor is the essence of crime 
ever divulged. 

This is the narrative of Maria Ovagadro, who, with Desirée 
Versteimstein, watched over the last days of Duse, who said 
again and again, ‘‘ I will not die,” and the more eagerly as her 
illness increased. 


“She divined in my eyes my sadness and she was afraid. She 
would not let us leave her alone, and Desirée and I never left her. 
The week after Easter her physical forces abandoned her completely. 
In her last days she did not suffer as much as she did before: we 
were convinced of this by the sweetness of her voice. And she 
spoke of her certainty of returning to Italy almost immediately, 
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and with such joy that our hearts were broken, knowing that she 
was condemned to death. ‘Oh! toreturntoaconvent! Silence! 
Peace! I have no more strength left in me to undertake this 
horrible life ! ’ she said to me two days before she died. On Easter 
Sunday she was quieter. And in this sacred circumstance she 
wanted to see the actors in order to give them a sense of peace and 
consolation, and to assure them of her intention of leaving the 
hotel on the morrow, a form of departure which, in order to calm 
her, we tried to make her believe in, for she asked a thousand times 
what hour it was, in her vain endeavour to reckon the distance 
which separated her from the instant of the departure. At eight 
o’clock, on the night of the same day, the doctor told us that her 
end was near at hand. She struggled in her bed, but without 
suffering, and at two o’clock in the night, April 21st, she lifted 
herself up in her bed with an extraordinary vigour, leaning on her 
wrists so as to sustain her poor body. Then, regarding us fixedly, 
Desirée and me, she asked us why we remained there motionless, 
and said: ‘Il faut se bouger! Il faut partir! Agir! Agir!’ 
Her voice was always beautiful. But suddenly she was seized with 
a fearful wild trembling all over her limbs. ‘Couvrez-moi!’ she 
said. Ten minutes after she was dead. Her last words were: 
‘Partir! Agir! Couvrez-moi!’” 

Duse’s dead body lay, dressed in white, for six days and six 
nights, among white roses, in a mortuary chapel at Pittsburg, 
where the actors, according to the Italian tradition, watched in 
turns, kneeling at the foot of the couch between the lighted 
candles. Prince Gelasio Caetani, the, Ambassador, in the 
name of the Italian Government, went to that vile town to 
pay his tribute to Duse, and to arrange for the funeral and the 
return voyage. D’Annunzio, on hearing of Duse’s death, 
telegraphed from Gardone Rivera, Lago Gardo, to Mussolini : 


“ The tragic destiny of Eleonora Duse could not be accomplished 
more tragically. Far from Italy the most Italian of hearts has died. 
I ask that the adored body be returned to Italy at the Government’s 
expense. I am certain that my painis the pain ofallItaly. Listen 
to my prayer and answer.” 


This was done. Duse’s mortal remains were conveyed to 
New York on Sunday afternoon, April 27th, and were taken 
to the Dominican Church, where from Sunday to Wednesday 
the casket lay in state, almost buried in flowers. The Funeral 
-Mass was celebrated on Thursday morning, May Ist, at ten 
o’clock. From thence the hearse was led by mounted police, 
followed by the Italian Ambassador and the company and 
several thousand admirers, to the pier of the Trans-Atlantic 
Line, where the Duilio was anchored. 
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When the ocean liner arrived at Naples the emotion of the 
Neapolitans wasimmense. After a final benediction the casket 
was raised high, swayed dizzily in mid-air, then slowly lowered — 
in the midst of the silent crowd. The final Funeral Mass was 
said in the beautiful old church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
at Rome. On an escutcheon over the door were the superb 
words of Silvio d’Amico: 


PACE IN DIO 
all’ ivrequieto anelito 
di Eleonora Duse 
nel ova del suo ritorno 
dall’ ultimo pellegrinaggio 
implorano Roma eV Italia Madre. 


When the dead body of Duse in its casketwas carried through 
Asolo, there was a halt of the procession before the Casa Duse, 
the lovely old palazzo with its pink stone walls, its beautiful 
Renaissance windows and green doors, with the arcade and the 
niche, where, before the image of the Madonna, a lonely candle 
burns night and day ; and one saw at the garden gate an old 
peasant woman, the devoted caretaker, who watched and 
waited wearily for the return of the dead woman she had loved 
so tenderly. 

On May 15th, 1924, a friend of mine wrote me from Asolo 
one of the most touching, one of the most-beautiful letters 
that has ever come to me. 


“Two leaves for you from a wreath that stood near her in the 
church during twenty-four hours. I took the leaves to her grave 
yesterday. I wish they could bring you a vision of the valley 
beneath her grave, and of the Grappa beyond. She lies alone in a 
corner of the cemetery that juts out, a little promontory, above 
the valley—a few cypresses shade her from the noon, and the sun 
sets at her feet behind the mountain. Read again Browning’s 
description of this Asolo (Asolando, the first poem, I think). You 
will see the austere grandeur of the little town perched high and 
lonely on the hills—but beloved of God for its beauty. When 
the sun shines, or at night, when under stars and moon, the plains 
below to South and East look like the Sea. We had the Requiem 
and the crowds Monday morning. She lay in the Church all night; 
on Monday early we buried her—very quietly, just her daughter 
and son-in-law and two other old friends as chief mourners. And 
now, in her beautiful house, we are still near her, adjusting ourselves 
to the altered world, while we try to do what she would have wished 
with what she left'behind her. The sunshine and the beauty are 
an immense help.” 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
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ELEONORA DusE, the greatest actress we have ever had on 
the modern stage, this woman of pure genius, said to me, in her 
sad, passionate voice, in the Savoy in 1900, that d’Annunzio 
was a great poet, a great lyric poet, but not in the real sense a 
dramatist. Her words had the subtlety of her nature; she 
confessed the most vital fault in the man whose fame she had 
made in acting the very dramas that he had made for her acting. 

Matilde Serao spoke to me in the Grand Hotel, Rome, in 
1904, of Carducci. She spoke of him with great admiration— 
all modern literature springs from his example and his teaching. 
He taught all those who have raised a modern literature in 
Italy. Of d’Annunzio she said: 


“Tl est un bel instrument de travail; he has done only two 
really simple things, L’Innocente and Poema Paradisaico. I do not 
care for his later poetry, so scholastic ; the first, Laudt, was incom- 
prehensible. I cannot conceive of poetry which is not popular— 
for all the world.” { 


She was not quite just to d’Annunzio; just, certainly, in 
regard to his later verse. In his Canto Novo (1880) and in 
Intermezzo (1881) one saw the voluptuous colours of one en- 
chanted by perilous flowers of evil; by the sensuous side of 
things ; by woman’s sorceries, whose perfume intoxicates the 
senses to the point of satiety, as after too much “ thick stupefy- 
ing incense-smoke!” His sonnets Le Aduliere pass from 
Helen to Violante ; they are filled with luxury, horror, beauty, 
obscenity, the latter of which he justifies by his motto from 
Ecclesiasticus: “‘ Et ex hos concupiscentia quasi ignis exar- 
descit.”’ 

In his verse as in his prose there is that lust of the eyes from 
which no form of beauty nor of ugliness can escape. Yet in 
this there is no actual vision—that is, beyondthe vision of the 
voluptuary. He is obsessed by few things, but by these 
incredibly. 

What he achieves in verse is never great ; it is impassioned, 
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sorcerous, exuberant, extravagant, voluptuous verse; verse 
that flows from his pen with an extreme rapidity ; certain 
things, small poems, he makes as perfect as those of Gautier. 
His technique is certainly astonishing ; not so much so as that 
of Hugo and of Swinburne, but with a greater virtuosity. He 
has invented the “ rima nona.’’ Yet to me his experiments in 
turning Latin metre into Italian metre are not nearly SO 
splendid as those of Carducci, who first naturalised the Alcaic 
and the Sapphic metres. 
In these lines he defines his art of verse : 


La festa ho celebrato 
De souni, de’ colori e de la forme ; 


for these alone contain that world in which he weaves fantastic 
dreams, always precise, out of that inner self which shows 
itself, here and there, as if a snake lifted up its head out of the 
grasses where one’s feet had trod. 

There is a sense of nature in Italian verse that comes from 
the Italian temperament. In Dante it is exquisite, inevitable, 
inimitable. Take one line: 


La notte che le cose ci nasconde. 


In Leopardi it is not “‘ sad with the whole of pleasure,’’ but sad 
with the weariness of his own life. Carducci’s is rugged with 
strenuous passion; d’Annunzio’s luxurious, luxurious as a 
panther’s skin. 

Can it be said that d’Annunzio, artist as he is, has, on 
principle, refined away, by a process of arduous craftsmanship, 
all but what is most essential in outward form, in intellectual 
substance? Rarely, I think; for he does not fill every line, 
every word, with so intense a life that he can afford to dispense 
with that amplification which a passionate artist must expend 
upon the substance of his art. 

He has written, on his art, that “the play of action and 
reaction between the single sensibility and exterior things is 
established on a precise woof of direct observation.” And, as 
the visible world “ exists ” for him as sensual life (never even 
imagined in his own life) and as a thing that goes on flaming 
till the flame is extinct, and then the utter darkness ; so, he 
is no deep observer of it, has no wisdom, no pity, no belief, 
no disbelief, no negation, but ‘‘ the desire of the moth for 


the star,” the inextinguishable passion for the whole of life to 
be his. 
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He may be imaged as a kind of rare, cultured, exotic after- 
growth of the Renaissance, flowering again in modern soil; a 
creature of complex sensations, of capricious senses, of angry 
passions, of distressed sentiments, of nervous susceptibility, 
elaborately and utterly himself, as he weaves his fictions, never 
out of human entrails, but out of the bare physical facts—life, 
death, desire, one’s fate, one’s misfortune—as a subtle spider 
turned animally human. He is immoral as sex is. His 
characters are soulless. They show their nerves in gestures, 
cries, caresses. They are of the world, worldly ; and have no 
relation with the age they live in, so unreal are they in their 
reality. He generally makes them beautiful, strange, bizarre ; 
rarely ugly; a question of visual preference. We see his 
women living on their sensations, for their sensations’ sake ; 
catching eagerly at every instant as it passes ; hating the past, 
fearing the future, so infinite to them is the lure of life. And 
they sin for the mere luxury of it, from their incapability of 
avoiding it. 

So this writer, whose faculty of imagination is unquestionable 
(as original as the man himself) has gone on creating one thing 
after another; using all his wizardry in evoking medieval 
deliriums, sterile Pagan ecstasies, sensual raptures, with 
evocations of scented enchantments, with rare magical touches. 
And, without one atom of wit, of humour, of comedy, his 
imagination has created the tragic, often to an almost supreme 
height. For to him the whole of life is, in a sense, one tragedy ; 
unvisited by the Comic Spirits ; a tragedy of the senses. 


II 
A READING AT COUNT PRIMOLI’S 


I NEVER realised the full charm of the Italian language until 
I heard the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins read by 
Gabriele d’Annunzio at Count Primoli’s, and d’Annunzio 
_ reads Italian more beautifully than any one I ever heard. 

Delicately articulated, all those triple endings, avano, arano, 
 ovono, ringing like bells, fatigued the ear as the blue of the 
- Mediterranean fatigues the eye; there were no grey shades, 
and there was also no brief, emphatic pause in the music. I 
realised then that it is a language of beautiful exteriorities, 
and that its beauty is without subtlety ; the typical feminine 
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language. But the day when I imade this discovery is worth 
remembering for other reasons as well; for the ceremony of 
the reading, in that interesting house, and before the choice 
of Roman society was like one of those readings in the days of 
powder and peruke, when poets were still elegant, and a part 
of society’s amusement. D’Annunzio, small, blond, at once 
eager and discreet, with the air of a perfectly charming bird of 
prey, his eyes full of bland smiles, his mouth, with its uplifted 
moustache, poised in a keen, expectant smile, had indeed the 
air of a court poet as he stood in the ante-room greeting his 
friends as they entered, before he made his way to the dais, 
draped at the back with crimson cloth, where he sat down at 
the table on which were his MS. and a Bible. Once seated, 
the reading once begun, you saw that other side to what you 
might have thought the merely mundane young man; you 
saw the artist, who, as he told me, was well content if twelve 
hours’ work had given him two pages; for his own words 
visibly absorbed, possessed him ; he never lifted his eyes from 
the paper, he read all that chanting prose as if he were reading 
it, not to the duchesses, but to the unseen company of the > 
immortal judges of art. It had been announced that the 
conference was to be by some one else ; and one careful mother 
went to the host and asked if he thought her daughter might 
remain. A French abbé, who had come to hear the unexcep- 
tionable Costa, seeing d’Annunzio, quietly disappeared. 
Neither the abbé nor the mother need have been alarmed. 
D’Annunzio first read the parable out of the Bible, then his 
gloss upon it. The gloss was full of colour and music. Then 
he read one of the most delicate of his poems, Villa Chigi. 
Every one was charmed, d’Annunzio and all his hearers and 
then the duchesses went. 


The intellectual life of Roman society, despite a certain 
pretence, which is like the fashionable pretence of caring 
greatly for music, because the Queen goes to all the concerts, 
may almost be said to confine itself to that house by the Tiber 
in which every interesting person who comes to Rome is to be 
met. Count Joseph Primoli is the only man I ever knew who 
gave me any suggestion of those Renaissance dukes and 
princes through whom, in so large a measure, the Renaissance 
was able to achieve itself ; and his salon in Rome is as much 
a paradox, as much an oasis in society as the salon of his aunt, 
the Princess Mathilde, in Paris. A collector of books and of 
pictures, knowing Rome, all its curious and delightful corners, 
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as one might know a book or a picture, and delighting to show 
a rare Pinturicchio, a delicate fountain, a fine point of view, 
to any one who really cares for such things, and with almost the 
pride of ownership, he has pressed all the arts of life into his’ 
_ service, and may almost be said to live many lives at once. 
He will drive to the meet, on one of the roads of the Campagna, 
in the morning, never without his Kodak, look in on the artists 
of the Villa Medici after lunch, not forgetting to breathe the 
fine and solitary air of the Bosco ; return to receive his friends, 
happy if he has but one visitor, with whom he may talk of 
books as if nothing else existed in the world; dining perhaps 
at Court, or making his way, grave and smiling, with an air of 
ironical deference, through a Princess’s ballroom, or, when he 
has most his own wish, passing the evening on his sofa among 
his books and pictures, reading the latest French novel, which 
the author has just sent him, or reading Stendhal, or reading 
Shakespeare. If Count Primoli had not been a Bonaparte, 
he would certainly have been a man of letters ; he is, indeed, a 
man of letters, for the journal which he has been keeping 
_ since the age of fifteen, and which, as a document of minute 
social history, is the most valuable that has been written in our 
time, is not only a document, but a piece of literature; it 
pleases him that its qualities should be known only to a certain 
number of private friends (among whom have been Dumas, 
Goncourt, Renan), for not a line of it has ever been printed. 
His interest in things is strangely disinterested. You might 
say (seeing his detachment from all the interests of life, to 
which, all the same, he is punctual in fulfilling his engagements, 
and from each of which he is ready to exact its full service) 
that he lives for his journal; and yet, by a last refinement (is 
it of subtlety or of self-sacrifice, of active or of passive abnega- 
tion ?) he writes this journal for his own pleasure, and it is not 
improbable that the world will never read a word of it. But 
it is part of the curiosity of a somewhat complex character, 
that his pride takes the form of a certain humility, a certain 
repression of himself. A connoisseur, he conceals the extent 
of his knowledge ; witty, he is always more anxious to listen 
to a good saying than to say one ; naturally simple, with that 
Italian mingling of simplicity and fineness, he cultivates 
simplicity as a fine art ; munificent by nature, and giving him- 
self freely to his friends, he orders his giving so that it becomes 
an intellectual quality. And the only reward he has ever 
proposed to himself, the only satisfaction he would ever permit 
himself, is to realise that he has done what it pleased him to 
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do. It is this fine absorption in things for their own sake 
which, more than any other quality, has been his weakness ; 
for, with a little of the common vanity, a little of the ordinary 
ambition, he would not merely have had, in so literal a sense, 
‘an exquisite style from which to refrain.” 


Ill 


PoETRY, as Rossetti has wisely said, must indeed be as 
“amusing ” as prose; but it is not amusing first, and poetry 
afterwards. But fiction, dealing with circumstance, which is 
the accident of time and character, which is the accident of 
temperament ; with society, which is the convention of external 
intercourse ; with life seen from its own level, and judged by 
its temporary laws ; has been a sort of composite art, working 
at once for two masters. No art can be supreme art if it does 
not consider beauty as its highest aim. It may be asked, it 
may even be doubted, whether such an aim will ever be practi- 
cally possible for the novel. But to answer in the negative | 
is to take away the novel’s one chance of becoming a great 
imaginative art. This aim, at all events, has always been 
clearly the aim of d’Annunzio; and with d’Annunzio it is 
important to remember that he was a poet long before he ever 
wrote novels, and that his novels, as he gets more and more 
mastery over his own form, become more and more of the 
nature of poetry. His early stories were crude, violent, done 
after the French models of that day ; the man himself coming 
out in them only in the direct touch, there already, on physical 
pain more than on physical pleasure. But with I] Piacere he 
has begun, a little uncertainly, to mould a form of his own, 
taking the hint not only from some better French models, but 
also from an Englishman, Pater. Count Andrea Sperelli- 
Fieschi d’Agenta is the writer’s earliest image of himself. 
“‘ His mind was corrupted not only by over-refined culture, but 
also by actual experiments, and in him curiosity grew keener 
in proportion as his knowledge grew wider. From the begin- 
ning, he had ever been prodigal of his powers, for the great 
nervous force with which nature had endowed him was 
inexhaustible in providing him with the treasures he dispensed 
so lavishly. But the expansion of that energy caused in him 
the destruction of another force; the moral one, which his 
own father had not scrupled to repress in him. And he never 
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perceived that his whole life was a steady retrogression of all 
his faculties, of his hopes, his joys—a species of gradual renuncia- 
tion—and that the circle was slowly but inexorably narrowing 

around him.” . He wrote this sonnet : . 


Ferrara, for its d’Estes glorious 

Where Cossa strove in triumphs to recall 
Cosimo Tura’s triumphs on the wall, 
Saw never feast more fair and plenteous. 


Monna Francesca plucked and bore to us 
Such store of roses, and so shed on all, 
That heaven had lacked for such a coronal 
The little angels it engarlands thus. 


She spoke, and shed the roses in such showers; 
And such a loveliness was seen in her, 
This, said I, ts some grace the sun discloses. 


I trembled at the sweetness of the flowers, 
A verse of Petrarch mounted in the air: 
She scatters words and scatters with them roses. 


L’Innocente, which shows a new influence, the Russian 
intimacy of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, deviates in form, but 
narrows the interest of the action still tighter about two lonely 
figures, seeming to be cut off from the world by some invisible, 
impassable line. In the Tvionfo della Morte, form, subject, are 
both found. This study in the psychology of passion is a book 
scarcely to be read without terror, so insinuatingly does it show 
the growth, change, and slowly absorbing dominion of the flesh 
over the flesh, of the flesh over the soul. ‘‘ Nec sine te nec 
tecum vivere possum,”’ the epigraph upon the French transla- 
tion, expresses, if we add to it the “‘ Odi et amo ”’ of Catullus, 
that tragedy of desire unsatisfied in satisfaction, yet eternal in 
desire, which is perhaps the most profound tragedy in which 
the human soul can become entangled. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Tristan and Isolde; it might have seemed as if nothing new 
could be said on a subject which is the subject of those two 
supreme masterpieces. 

But d’Annunzio has said something new, for he has found a 
form of his own, in which it is not Antony who is “‘ so ravished 
and enchanted of the sweet poison ”’ of the love of Cleopatra, 
nor Tristan who “ chooses to die that he may live in love,” for 
the sake of Isolde, but two shadows, who are the shadows of 
whatever in humanity flies to the lure of earthly love. 

Here are a man and a woman: I can scarcely remember 
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their Christian names, I am not ‘even sure if we are ever told 
their surnames, and in this man and woman I see myself, you, 
every one who has ever desired the infinity of emotion, the 
infinity of surrender, the finality of possession. Just because 
they are so shadowy, because they may seem to be so unreal, 
they have another, nearer, more insidious kind of reality than 
that reality by which Antony is so absolutely Antony, Tristan 
so absolutely heroic love. These live in themselves with so 
intense a personal or tragic life that they are for ever outside 
us; but the lovers of the Trionfo della Morte might well be 
ourselves, evoked in some clouded crystal, because they have 
only so much of humanity as to have the desires, and dangers, 
and possible ecstasies, and possible disasters, which are common 
to all lovers who have loved without limitation and without 
wisdom. 

Le Virgini delle Rocce begins with a discourse, and ends as a 
poem. Here there is not even so much of plot as the mere 
progression of states of mind to an arresting conclusion. The 
action, when it can once be said to begin, remains at the same 
point to the end. A marvellous sensation is given, but it is 
as if a picture found words; as if the Concert of the Pitti 
were to break its suspensive and melancholy silence. 

In Laudi del Cielo, del Mare, della Terra e deght Erot, the 
substance is infinitely interesting ; the form shows a wide range 
of accomplishment. Never, indeed, has d’Annunzio shown 
himself a more complete musician of the art of verse, and there 
is here and there a poem perhaps more genuinely poetic than 
anything he has yet written. The first section of the book is 
largely a song of heroes; there are poems on Garibaldi, the 
King, Nietzsche, Victor Hugo, Verdi, with a series of sonnets 
on Le Citta di Silenzio, in which the glories of Italian cities 
are celebrated and a canto augurale per la nazione eletia. 
In all this there is a great deal of fervid and eloquent writing, 
but, except in some of the descriptions, little that seems 
sincere with more than the orator’s sincerity of the moment, 
little that does not become tedious with the tedium of unfelt 
emotion. Page follows page, and soon we are wearied of this 
orator in verse, who expects to be listened to because he has 
a beautiful voice. Much in the latter part of the book has 
something of the same quality of tedium, especially the four 
Ditivambi, which are all gesture, and some of the classical 
studies, which are no more than elegant scholastic exercises 
done with great purity of style. But, among these classical 
studies there are some which have a genuine personal quality, 
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and a feeling for what was at the root of classical mythology. 
The dialogue in sonnets, La Corona di Glauco, has fine outlines 
and moves to the sound of steady music: Versilia, the nymph 
of the woods and Udulna, the nymph of the water, speak as if 
with the actual life of sap and of springs. With these may be 
classed a series of poems which render with extraordinary 
subtlety certain natural sensations: the joy of sunlight in 
Meriggio, the singing of water in L’Onda and Intra dw’ Arno, 
the delight of rain among the trees in La Pioggia nel Pineto, 
with all that is expressed in the title Lungo l’Affrico nella 
sera di giugno dopo la pioggia. They might be called “‘ poems 
and lyrics of the joy of earth,” though with a significance * 
by no means the same as Meredith’s. Their joy is a joy from 
which not only the intellect but the reason itself is excluded ; 
they render the sensations of animal pleasure in merely living 
and being conscious of life. Within these limits of sensation 
they have infinite delicacies ; and this verse which is so often 
eloquent without saying anything, becomes suddenly precise, 
with a new beauty of exactitude. A whole new order of 
rhythms comes into d’Annunzio’s work in the search for some 
means of expressing almost inarticulate meanings. 

What is curious, however, in this book, as in much Italian 
poetry, is the license which permits, in verse of fine technical 
accomplishment, a paucity and irregularity of rhyme which 
does not exist in the verse of any other language. Poems 
written entirely without rhyme are arranged in the form of 
stanzas: for what purpose? Poems, in which only the last 
line of each stanza, of perhaps eight lines, rhymes, disconcert 
at all events the foreign ear, which refuses to carry on a sound 
so remotely recurrent. There is one poem here, Albasia, 
which consists of two stanzas of nineteen lines each, in which 
the last lines of the two stanzas rhyme together. And in many 
places assonances are allowed to stand for rhymes, bad rhymes 
like Coperchio and Specchio are used, or lines are suddenly 
left unrhymed for no apparent reason. Is there, one asks, 
a reason for all these things, and is it a reason which can be 
realised outside Italy ? For it is quite certain that d’Annunzio 
never wrote a line carelessly or left it other than as he intended 
it to be. 

In this book for the first time, it seems to me, with the 
possible exception of Francesca da Rimini, d’Annunzio the 
poet has brought his technique to the point which d’Annunzio 
the prose-writer had long ago reached. The verse becomes 
less formal, less formally accomplished within too narrow 
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limits; it becomes at last a means of speech. What has 
always been most significant in the novels and in the playsis 
the power of rendering sensation, with a directness, an acute- __ 
ness, almost painful. That power is only now fully evident 
in the verse ; and it is because I find that power in this volume 
of verse, only now fully evident, that I am inclined to welcome 
it as, still with the possible exception of Francesca, the most 
important book of poetry that d’Annunzio has yet given us. 

In Laudi del Cielo, del Mare della terra a degli Eroi, one sees 
in d’Annunzio an artist who is often content to be an impro- 
visor. Every one of his books contains a certain amount of 
improvisation, but in Laws Vitae there is nothing else, and 
it is an improvisation of 8,400 lines long. It is written in the 
metre of three beats, of which the normal type is : 


Il silenzio era vivo, 


though it can contract to: 


O Pazienza, 
and expand to: 


Stretto al seno, e l’homo, abba tutto. 


At the end God speaks: ‘‘O thou that singest, I am the 
Eternal Source. Sing my eternal praise.” And the poet 
replies, promising that he will sing ‘‘ the thousand names and 
the innumerable numbers,” of God in his creation; and God 
says to him: “ O singer, sing also thy laurel.” 

There is material in these 8,400 lines for a fine poem; it 
is the praise of life. Briefly and powerfully developed they 
might have made a fine, though they would scarcely have made 
an original, poem. Expanded into a book as long as an epic, 
they fatigue the mind like a journey across an interminable 
desert. 

A more formidable book I have never seen, and I must 
frankly admit that the size is enough in itself to condemn it 
as a work of art. In his poem there are not enough ideas to 
hold together the lose structure of the verse. Nothing is 
firm, precise, tangible ; there is much talk of tangible things, 
as there is much talk of ideas. With the exception of some 
parts of Francesca da Rimini, d’Annunzio’s verse has never 
been equal to his prose. His best prose has indeed a genuinely 
poetical quality, and it has an admirable form, hardly less 
elaborate than that of verse. There are passages in La Citta 
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Morte, in Il Fuoco, even in La Gioconda, which are among the 
first things in contemporary prose; and they are personal, 
they have a form of their own, unlike that of any one else. 
But the verse, for all its technical merits, is rarely at once 
personal and satisfying. It is done after a series of excellent 
models, whether it be Verlaine or Lorenzo de Medici. But it 
is without vitality, itis a thing made. In Francesca a personal 
style seems at last to have developed ; some of the merits of 
the prose had at last found their way into the verse. But in 
Laudi it is the worst qualities of the prose which are most 
conspicuous. 

As the act of thought, with him, is a calling up of images, 
a process of symbolism, and as his feeling narrows itself down 
to what can be hurt or gratified in himself, so it is for this 
reason, perhaps, that while his prose is so full of diffused 
poetry, his actual poetry remains a hard, positive thing, in 
which there is little underneath his favourite sounds, colours 
and forms, which exist for their own sake, and not for the sake 
of what they have to express. Always he is bound to the 
visible shapes of reality, even when he seems to choose and 
arrange them with the most lawless freedom. Even his 
sonnets are curiously knitted to facts. It is the Latin in him 
that cannot let him render naked sensations, the beauty of 
sensations, the tasting of our several senses, his rage for physical 
beauty, in anything like the spontaneous, the instinctive’ 
fashions of his prose, in even the finest of his poems. Think 
of the huge mass of his lyrical poetry, and place this one 
sentence from one of his novels beside them, and think if 
they exist beside this one. A woman moves to meet her lover, 
and what he notices is ‘‘ the cry, the gesture, the start, the 
sudden stop, the vibration of her muscles under her garments, 
the light in her face extinguished like a flame that becomes 
ashes, the intensity of her look that was like a gleam of battle, 
the breath which parted her lips like the heat that breaks open 
the life of earth.”” He is not a dreamer, and poetry is not 
to be spun out of any coarser web than dreams. 


Giacomo Leopardi’s philosophy (in part Solomon’s) may be 
summed up in two of his own lines : 


Nasce l’uomo a fatica, 
Ed e rischio di morte il nascimento. 


His utmost hope, a faint one, is that there may be something 
outside the world, not indeed pitying us for our sorrows, but 
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at least a spectator of them. He exhorts himself to a kind of 
naked Spartan courage in the face of things as they are, making 


every renunciation with almost the cheerfulness of despair. 


His finest irony comes out at those moments when he is really 
most keenly sensitive to his own unhappiness ; he denies love, 
hope, faith, human righteousness, the righteousness of fate, the 
more defiantly when some memory comes back to him to remind 
him that there have been moods in which it has almost seemed 
possible to him that man may be happy. The last word is 
always despair, but a calm, immovable despair which turns 
this poetry of revolt into classic poetry. Leopardihas measured 
his grief, he has thought out the limits of his resignation, he is 
a dignified captive at the chariot wheels of whatever conqueror. 
For him all is lost except pride, and it is this supremely quiet 
pride under defeat which gives him, as a poet, his loftiness, 
almost the equivalent of that great poetic quality in which he 
is lacking, rapture. Poetry affirms, is too arrogant a messenger 
from the unknown to carry uncertain tidings. We have seen 
in Clough and in Matthew Arnold the never quite resolved 
battle between poetry and scepticism ; we have seen how the 
sceptical mind has chained the imagination, and put out the © 
heat of the soul. Leopardi never doubts, is no sceptic, and so 
he can put his negations to a more equable music. Supreme 
intellectual good breeding holds him back from any too hoarse 
or too piercing outcry ; and he is much too polite to argue a 
point, even with destiny. He is quite convinced of the truth 
of his conclusions, and seems only somewhat haughtily tolerant 
of their being overheard. And so his poetry is, after all, the 
poetry of conviction, resolute, clear-eyed, owing nothing to 
the illusions out of which most men make their happiness. 
And his treatment of verse has the same dignified severity, 
always precise, and always equally attentive to the march of 
thought and to the music with which the thought keeps step. 
A little formal, a little cold, it is a faultless music, almost as 
simple as the music of prose, to which it is still further related 
by the frequent and increasing absence of rhyme. . English 
verse is certainly not less plastic than Italian verse, and 
unrhymed lines are certainly much more natural in English 
than they are in Italian. Leopardi was a scrupulous artist, 
and did not leave a line unrhymed because he could not find a 
rhyme for it. He had his own purpose, his own theory. 


“Andrea Sperelli (I quote from Piacere) thought of the 
words of Salamis in the Story of the Hermaphrodite, 
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Noble acanthus, in the woods of Earth 

Tokens of peace, high-flowering coronals, 

Of most pure form ; O ye, the slender basket 
That Silence weaves with light, untroubled hand 
To gather up the flowers of woody dreams, 
What virtue have ye poured on this fair youth 
Out of those dusky and sweet-smelling leaves ? 
Naked he sleeps ; his arm supports his head. 


“Other lines came back to him, and yet others—a riot of 
verse. His soul was filled with the music of rhymes and 
rhythmic measures. He was overjoyed; coming to him thus 
spontaneously and unexpectedly, this poetic agitation caused 
him inexpressible happiness. And he gave ear to the music, 
delighting himself in rich imagery, in rare epithets, in the 
luminous metaphors, the exquisite harmonies, the subtle 
refinements which distinguished his metrical style and the 
mysterious artifices of the endecasyllabic verse learned from the 
admirable poets of the fourteenth century, and more especially 
from Petrarch. Once more the magic spell of versification 
subjugated his soul, and he felt the full force of the sentiment 
of a contemporary poet—Verse is everything ! 

“A perfect line of verse is absolute, immutable, deathless. 
It encloses a thought as within a clearly marked circle which 
no force can break ; it belongs no more to the poet, it belongs 
to all and yet to none, as do space, light, all things intransitory 
and perpetual. When the poet is about to bring forth one of 
these deathless lines he is warned by a divine torrent of joy 
which sweeps over his soul. 

“‘ Andrea half closed his eyes to prolong this delicious tremor 
which with him was ever the forerunner of inspiration, and 
more especially of poetic inspiration, and he determined in a 
moment upon the metrical form into which he would pour 
his thoughts, like wine into a cup—the sonnet. 

“‘ While composing Andrea studied himself curiously. It was 
long since he had made verses. Had this interval of idleness 
been harmful to his technical capacities? It seemed to him 
that the lines, rising one by one out of the depths of his brain, 
had a new grace. The consonance came of itself, and ideas 
were born of the rhymes. Then suddenly some obstacle 
would intercept the flow, a line would rebel and the whole 
verse would be displaced like a shaken puzzle; the syllables 
would struggle against the constraint of the measure; a 
musical and luminous word which had taken his fancy had to 
be excluded by the severity of the rhythm, do what he would 
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to retain it, and the verse was like a medal which has turned 
out imperfect through the inexperience of the caster, who has 


not calculated the proper quantity of metal necessary for — ’ 


filling the mould. With ingenious patience he poured the 
metal back into the crucible and began all over again. Finally 
the verse came out full and clear, and the whole sonnet lived 
and breathed like a free and perfect creature. 

“Thus he composed—now slow, now fast—with a delight 
never felt before. As the day grew, the sea cast luminous 
darts between the trees as between the columns of a jasper 
portico. Here Alma Tadema would have depicted a Sappho 
with hyacinthine locks, seated at the foot of the marble Hermes, 
singing to a seven-stringed lyre and surrounded by a chorus of 
maidens with locks of flame, all pallid and intent, drinking in 
the pure harmony of the verses. 

“Having accomplished the four sonnets, he heaved a sigh 
and proceeded to recite them silently but with inward emphasis. 
Then he wrote them on the quadrangular pedestal of the 
Hermes, one on each surface in the following order : 


I 


Four-fronted Hermes, to thy four-fold sense 

Have these my marvellous tidings been made known ? 
Suave spirits, singing on their way, have flown 

Forth from my heart, light-hearted ; and from thence 


Have cast forth every foul intelligence, 

And every foul stream damned, and overthrown 
The old unguarded bridges, stone by stone, 

And quenched the flame of my impenitence. 


Singing, the spirits ascend ; I know the voice, 
The hymn ; and, inextinguishable and vast, 
Delighting laughters from my heart arise. 


Pale, but a king, I bid my soul rejoice 
To hearken my heart’s laughter, as at last 
Low in the dust the conquered evil lies. 


II 


The glad soul laughs, because its loves have fled, 
Because the conquered evil bites the dust 
Which into intertangled fires had thrust, 

As into fiery thickets, feet now led. 
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Into the circle human sorrows tread ; 

It leaves the treacherous labyrinths of lust, 
Where the fair pagan monsters lure the just, 
In hyacinth robes, a novice, garmented. 


Now may no Sphinx with golden nails ensnare, 
No Gorgon freeze it out of snaky folds, 
No Siren lull it on a sleepy coast ; 


But, at the circle’s summit, see, a fair 
White woman, in the act of worship, holds 
In her pure hands the sacrificial Host. 


III 


Beyond all harm, all ambush, and all hate, 
Tranquil of face, and strong at heart, she stands, 
And knows till death, and scorns, and understands 
All evil things that on her passage wait. 


Thou hast in ward and keeping every gate, 

The winds breathe sweetness at thy sweet commands, 
Might’ st thou but take, when with these restless hands 
I lay at thine untroubled feet my fate ! 


Even now there shines before me tn thy meek 
And holy hands the Host, like to a sun. 
Have I attained, have I then paid the price ? 


She, that is favourable to all that seek, 
Lifting the Host, declares : Now ts begun 
And ended the eternal sacrifice ! 


IV 


For I, she saith, am the unnatural Rose, 
I am the Rose of Beauty. I instil 

The drunkenness of ecstasy, I fill 

The spirit with my rapture and repose. 


Sowing with tears, sorrowful still are those 
That with much singing gather harvest still. 
After long sorrow, this my sweetness will 
Be sweeter than all sweets thy spirit knows. 


So be it, Madonna ; and from my heart outburst 
The blood of tears, flooding all mortal things, 
And the immortal sorrow be yet whole ; 
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Let the depths swallow me;}-let there as at first 

Be darkness, so I see the glimmerings 

Of light that rain on my unconquered soul ! 
Die XII. Septembris MDCCCLXXXVI.” 


IV 


THERE is a certain thing called the suicide of one’s genius. 
The question I ask myself is: ‘‘ Has Gabriele d’Annunzio 
committed the same kind of suicide?’ Is one of the innumer- 
able problems of this problematical man the problem of one 
who has lost the whole world and gained his own soul; or of 
one who desired to lose his own soul—as Faustus, who sold 
his soul to the Devil—so as to gain the whole world? I think 
that he is one who has gazed at light till it has blinded him— 
not indeed to his heroic sense of his duty to Italy, but that he 
has seen something, and that his eyesight has been too weak to 
endure the presence of light overflowing the world from beyond 
the world. 

His genius, on which a kind of insanely egoistical madness 
has finally seized hold, might have shown him, as if by lightning 
flashes, the hidden links of divergent and distant things ; 
perhaps in somewhat the same manner as that in which a 
similarly new, startling, perhaps over-true sight of things is 
gained by the artificial stimulation of haschish, opium,and those 
other drugs by which vision is produced deliberately, and the 
soul, sitting safe within the perilous circle of its own magic, 
looks out on the panorama which either rises out of the darkness 
before it or drifts from itself into the darkness. In a different 
sense from Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, for d’Annunzio, when he 
sought the absolute beauty, it was beyond the world that he 
found it ; when he sought horror, it was a breath blowing from 
the invisible darkness which brought it to his nerves. Love 
and regret he has sung of ; and he could have sung of them at 
much less “‘ expense of spirit in the waste of shame.” It 
requires a strong man to “ sin strongly’; he has sinned with 
a more animal, a more calculated, a more deliberate, a more 
malicious insatiability than any man I have known. To him, 
in that ‘‘ seemingly creative predominance in his interests, of 
beautiful physical things, a kind of tyranny over the senses ” 
(that phrase of Pater’s seems to have been made for his defini- 
tion), things seen are already felt ; the lust of the eye, in him, 
is a kind of intellectual energy. So his feeling narrows itself 
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down to what can be hurt or gratified in himself, or in some one 
imagined after the pattern of himself. He gets sheer away 
from civilisation in his bodily consciousness of things, which 
he apprehends as directly, with however much added subtlety, 
as a peasant of his own Abruzzi. 

I have read in some paper this amazing statement, that 
d’Annunzio “might have terminated his lurid career b 
falling, pistol in hand, with the remnant of his still faithful 
legionaries.” This reminds me of an astonishing sentence 
which ends Barbey d’Aurevilly’s wonderful criticism of Les 
Fleurs du Mal, of Baudelaire. ‘“ Aprés Les Fleurs du Mal, il 
n’y a plus que deux partis a prendre pour le poéte qui les fit 
eclore: ou se broiler la cervelle, ou se faire chrétien.’’ Luckily 
neither happened. Both poets have clung to life with all their 
passionate ardency. Desire fades, men say: desire, in all 
artists, ought never to fade. Is it that something has been 
left out of the world, or has come disturbingly into it? To 
this there can be no answer. Yet, to these great writers two 
things in the world existed : sex andart. Both desired beauty 
with the lover’s rage; to both, sex is the supreme beauty. 

I saw d’Annunzio fairly often in Rome, sometimes in a 
circular room at the top of the Palazzo Borghese, sometimes 
in cafés. One afternoon when we were seated in a café in the 
Corso he began to tell me of a certain Italian woman, who had 
written verses ; he said vivid things about her; he gave me 
a tiny book written by her, Novissima. Some of the verse 
struck me as very immature, very feverish, written in very 
peculiar English, with a curious absence of technique, and of 
the manner of using rhymes. Many of these were certainly 
written about the poet who gave me her book. ° As, for instance, 
in this stanza : 


His gaze, as I felt, called me back when I sauntered away, 
No longer so sure of itself, 

And—were tears misplaced in that revel of drunken noonday ? 
I whistled a tune to myself. 


When I first met her in London she seemed to me to be living 
in the midst of rather difficult surroundings, which she always 
confessed when she was in one of her violent tempers. She 
was fascinating, nervous, passionate. She showed no surprise, 
only laughed mockingly, when I told her how her verses had 
come into my possession. She was explicit enough in her 
stories of d’Annunzio’s various adventures. Naturally, neither 
of us then had the faintest idea that soon after the atrocious 
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and destructive war began he would set on fire with his fiery — 
eloquence the hearts of the Italians, and that he would, being 
himself as typical an egoist as the egoist of Meredith, defy the 
entire world. A modern Prometheus, the modern Zeus has 
overcome him. 


As in Pietro Aretino, so in d’Annunzio, there flashes before 
one’s vision the image of an exotic undergrowth of the Renais- 
sance becoming if anything more exotic as it flowers on Italian 
soil, tormented and twisted and tortured into forms of unimagin- 
able abnormality by this creature whose furious passions and 
whose exasperations drive him onward towards some unknown 
abyss, elaborately and utterly himself (as I have said before) 
as he weaves his fictions, never out of human entrails, but out 
of the bare physical facts, like a subtle spider turned animally 
human. His women never sin great sins, secret and insidious 
and perverse sins: none have the supreme surrender into the 
woven webs of Lilith; none inherit the inevitable penalty. 
They have bodies that fascinate, they have no souls. They, 
like the men their lovers, show their nerves in caresses, cries, 
gestures, imprecations. Their creator is immoral, they are 
immoral or immoralists. Not one of them can become the 
artist of his own life; they have no prejudices, they love, 
when love possesses them wholly, with a vehement patience. 
They have but gone on from the first symbolic eating of the 
fruit—the symbol of death-in-life—as they add pang after 
pang to delight. There is a passage in Les Lettres Portugaises 
in which the “ learned nun,” so learned in the ways of love, 
pities her inconstant lover for the “infinite pleasures he has 
lost,” if he has never really loved her. ‘“ Ah, if you had 
known them,” she says, “vous auriez éprouvé qu’on est 
beaucoup plus heureux, et qu’on sent quelque chose de bien 
plus touchant quand on aime violemment que lors qu’on est 
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aimé. 


So, as Aretino was the last, the most perfect, if also the 
most vitiated product of the Renaissance manners, so, in a 
sense, the modern Italian seems to end a period; he is 
essentially decadent and might be said to end the movement 
we call decadent. Not Baudelaire was more amorous of 
corruption, not Poe was more spell-bound by the scent of 
graveyard earth. Are not our writer’s creations confessed 
phantoms? Are they meant to be human except in the wizard 
humanity of death? Helping himself indifferently to all the 
religions, his preference always is for that of the soil, the old 
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pagan gods, primitive, whose legends haunt his dreams, as 
with shameless images—such as the great Giordano Bruno 
used before him—that are the products of a depraved imagina-~ 
tion. He gives one the sense of the heady and heated wines, 
the coarse and sweet odours of that fiery and volcanic soil 
_ wherein his roots germinated. 


K 
£.D. 


THE SICILIAN ACTORS 
I 


I HAVE been seeing the Sicilian actors in London. They 
came here from Paris, where, I read, “‘ la passion parait décide- 
ment,”’ to a dramatic critic, ‘‘ avoir partout ses inconvenients,” 
especially on the stage. We are supposed to think so here, but 
for once London has applauded an acting which is more 
primitively passionate than anything we are accustomed to on 
our moderate stage. Some of it was spoken in Italian, some 
in the Sicilian dialect, and not many in the English part of the 
audience could follow very closely the words as they were 
spoken. Yet so marvellously real were these stage peasants, 
so clear and poignant their gestures and actions, that words 
seemed a hardly needless accompaniment to so evident, exciting, 
and absorbing a form of drama. It was a new intoxication, 
and people went, I am afraid, as to a wild beast show. 

It was really nothing of the kind, though the melodrama 
was often very crude; sometimes, in a simple way, horrible. 
But it was a fierce living thing, a life unknown to us in the 
North ; it smouldered like the volcanoes of the South. And 
SO we were seeing a new thing on the stage, rendered by actors 
who seemed, for the most part, scarcely actors at all, but the 
real peasants ; and, above all, there was a woman of genius, 
the leader of the company, who was much more real than 
reality. 

Mimi Aguglia has studied Duse, for her tones, for some of 
her attitudes ; her art is more nearly the art of Réjane. While 
both of these are great artists, she is an improviser, a creature 
of wild moods of animal energies, uncontrolled, spontaneous. 
She catches you in a fierce caress, like a tiger-cat. She gives 
you, as in Malia, the whole animal, snarling, striking, suffering, 
all the pangs of the flesh, the emotions of fear and hate, but 
for the most part no more. In La Folfara she can be piquant, 
passing from the naughty girl of the first act, with her delicious 
airs and angers, her tricks, gambols, petulances, to the soured 
wife of the second, in whom a kind of bad blood comes out, 
turning her to treacheries of mere spite, until her husband 
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thrusts her brutally out of the house, where, if she will, she 
may follow her lover.. Here, where there is no profound 
passion, but mean quarrels among miserable workers in salt 
mines, she is a noticeable figure, standing out from the others, . 
_ and setting her prim, soubrette figure in motion with a genuine 
art quite personal to her. But to see her after the Santuzza 
of Duse, in Verga’s Cavalleria Rusticana, is to realise the 
difference between this art of the animal and Duse’s art of the 
soul. And if one thinks of Réjane’s Sapho, the difference 
is hardly less, though of another kind. I saw Duse for the 
first time in the part of Santuzza, and I remember to this day 
a certain gentle and pathetic gesture of her apparently uncon- 
scious hand, turning back the sleeve of her lover’s coat over his 
wrist, while her eyes fasten on his eyes in a great thirst for what 
is to be found in them. The Santuzza of Mimi Aguglia is a 
stinging thing that bites when it is stepped on. There is no 
love in her heart, only love of possession, jealousy, an unreason- 
able hate ; and she is not truly pathetic or tragic in her furious 
wrestle with her lover on the church steps or in her plot against 
him which sends an unanticipated knife into his heart. 

Yet, in the Mila di Codra of d’Annunzio’s Figha di Jorio 
she has moments of absolute greatness. Her fear in the cave, 
before Lazaro di Roio, is the most ghastly and accurate render- 
_ ing of that sensation that, I am sure, has been seen on any stage. 
She flings herself upright against a frame of wood on which the 
woodcarver has left his tools, and as ore new shudder after 
another sets her body visibly quaking, some of the tools drop 
on the floor, with an astonishing effect on the nerves. Her 
face contracts into a staring, hopeless grimace, as if about to 
-utter shrieks which cannot get past the lips, She shivers 
slowly downwards until she sinks on her rigid heels and clasps 
her knees with both arms. There, in the corner, she waits in 
twenty several anguishes, while the foul old man tempts her, 
crawling like a worm, nearer and nearer to her on the ground, 
with gestures of appeal that she repels time after time, with 
some shudder aside of her crouched body, hopping as if on all 
fours closerintothecorner. The sceneis terrible in its scarcely 
thinkable distress, but it is not horrible, as some would have 
it to be. Here, with her means, this actress creates ; it is no 
mean copy of reality, but fear brought to a kind of greatness, 
so completely has the whole being passed into its possession. 

And there is another scene in which she is absolute in a nobler 
catastrophe. Inher last cry before she is dragged to the stake, 
‘‘La fiamma e bella! la fiamma e bella!’ d’Annunzio, I 
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have no doubt, meant no more than the obvious rhetoric 
suited toasituation ofheroism. Out of his rhetoric this woman 
has created the horror and beauty of a supreme irony of anguish, 
She has given up her life for her lover, he has denied and 
cursed her in the oblivion of the draught that should have been 
his death-drink, her hands have been clasped with the wooden 
face covered with the dark veil he had worn, and the vile, 
howling crowd draws her backward towards her martyrdom. 
Ornella has saluted her sister in Christ ; she, the one who 
knows the truth, silent, helping her to die nobly. And now 
the woman, having willed beyond the power of mortal flesh 
to endure an anguish that now flames before her in its supreme 
reality, strains in the irrationality of utter fear backward 
into the midst of those clutching hands that are holding her 
up in the attitude of her death, and, with a shiver in which the 
soul, succumbing to the body, wrings its last triumph out of an 
ignominious glory, she cries, shrieking, feeling the flames 
eternally upon her: ‘“‘ La fiamma e bella! la fiamma e bella! ” 
and thereat all evil seems to have been judged suddenly, and 
obliterated, as if God had laughed once and wiped out the 
world. 


IT 


SINCE Charles Lamb’s essay, On the Tragedies of Shakespeare, 
considered with reference to their fitness for stage representation, 
there has been a great deal of argument as to whether the beauty 
of words, especially in verse, is necessarily lost on the stage, 
and whether a well-constructed play cannot exist by itself, 
either in dumb show or with words in a foreign language, 
which we may not understand. The acting, by the Sicilian 
actors, of La Figha di Jorio seemed to me to do something 
towards the solution of part at least of this problem. 

The play, as one reads it, has perhaps less than usual of the 
beauty which d’Annunzio elaborates in his dramatic speech. 
It is, on the other hand, closer to nature, carefully copied from 
the speech of the peasants of the Abruzzi, and from what 
remains of their folklore. The story on which it is founded is a 
striking one, and the action has, even in reading, the effect of a 
melodrama. Now see it on the stage, acted with the speed and 
fury of these actors. Imagine oneself ignorant of the language 
and oftheplay. Suddenly the words have become unnecessary, 
the bare outlines stand out, perfectly explicit in gesture and 
motion ; the scene passes before you as if you were watching 
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it in real life ; and this primitively passionate acting, working 

_ on an action so cunningly contrived for its co-operation, gives 
us at last what the play, as we read it, had suggested to us, but 
without complete conviction. The beauty of the speech had ° 

become a secondary matter, or, if we did not understand it, 
the desire to know what was being said ; the playwright and 
his players had eclipsed the poet, the visible action had put 
out the calculated cadences of the verse. And the play from 
the point of view of the stage had fulfilled every requirement, 
had achieved its aim. 

And still the question remains : How much of this success is 
due to the playwright’s skill or to the skill of the actors ? How 
is it that in this play the actors obtain a fine result, act on a 
higher level, than in their realistic Sicilian tragedies ? 
D’Annunzio is no doubt a better writer than Capuana or 

_ Verga, and his play is finer as literature than Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana or Malia. But is it great poetry or great drama, and has 
the skilful playwright need of the stage and of actors like these, 
who come with their own life and ways upon it, in order to 
bring the men and women of his pages to life? Can it be said 
of him that he has fulfilled the great condition of poetic drama, 
that, as Coleridge said, “‘ dramatic poetry must be poetry hid 
in thought and passion—not thought or passion disguised in 
the dress of poetry ? ” 

That is a question which I am not here concerned to answer. 
Perhaps I have already answered it. Perhaps Lamb had 
answered it when he said, of a performance of Shakespeare in 
which there were two great actors, that ‘‘ it seemed to embody 
and realise conceptions which had hitherto assumed no distinct 
shape,” but that ‘“‘ when the novelty is past, we find to our 
cost that instead of realising an idea, we have only materialised 
and brought down a fine vision to the standard of flesh and 
blood.” If that is true of Shakespeare, the greatest of dramatic 
poets, how far is it from the impression which I have described 
in speaking of d’Annunzio. What fine vision was there to 
bring down? What poetry hid in thought or passion was lost 
to us in its passage across the stage ? 

And now let us consider the play in which these actors have 
found their finest opportunity for abandoning themselves to 
those instincts out of which they have made their art. Malia, 
a Sicilian play of Capuana, is an exhibition of the witchcraft 
of desire, and it is justified against all accusation by that thrill 
with which something in us responds to us, admitting ; This 
is I, myself, so it has been given to me to sin and to suffer. 
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And so, if we think deeply enough we shall find, in these 
sinning, suffering, insatiable beings, who present themselves — 
as if naked before us, the image of our own souls, visible for 
once, and unashamed, in the mirror of these bodies. It is we, 
who shudder before them, and maybe laugh at the extravagance 
of their gestures, it is ourselves whom they are showing to us, 
caught unawares and set in symbolical action. Let not the 
base word realism be used for this spontaneous energy by which — 
we are shown the devastating inner forces, by which nature 
creates and destroys us. Here is one part of life, the source 
of its existence, and here it is shown as crude as nature, absolute 
asart. This new, living art of the body, which we see struggling 
in the clay of Rodin, concentrates itself for once in this woman 
who expresses, without reticence, and without offence, all that 
the poets have ever said of the supreme witchcraft, animal 
desire, without passion, carnal, its own self-devouring agony. 
Art has for once justified itself by being mere nature. | 

And, here again, this play is no masterpiece in itself, only the 
occasion for a masterpiece of acting. The whole company, 
Sig, Grasso and the others, acted with perfect unanimity, 
singly and in crowds. What stage crowd of a hundred drilled 
and dumpish people, as we see it at our big theatres, has ever 
given us that sense of a real, surging crowd as the dozen or so 
supers in that last struggle which ends the play? But the 
play really existed for Aguglia, and was made by her. Réjane 
has done greater things in her own way, in her own way she is a 
greater artist. But not even Réjane has given us the whole 
animal, in its self-martyrdom, as this woman has given it to us. 
Such knowledge and command of the body, and so frank an 
abandonment to its instinctive motions, has never been seen 
on our stage, not even in Sada Yacco and the Japanese. They 
could outdo Sarah in a death scene, but not Aguglia in the 
scene in which she betrays her secret. Done by any one else, 
it would have been an imitation of a woman in hysterics, a 
thing meaningless and disgusting. Done by her, it was the 
visible contest between will and desire, a battle, a shipwreck, 
in which you watch helplessly from the shore every plank as 
the sea tears it off and swallows it. ‘I feel as if I had died,” 
said the friend who was with me in the theatre, speaking out 
of an uncontrollable sympathy ; died with the woman she 
meant, or in the woman’s place. 

Our critics here have for the most part seen fit, like the 
French critic whom I quoted at the beginning, to qualify their 
natural admiration by a hesitating consciousness that “la 
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passion parait décidement avoir partout ses inconvenients.” 
But the critic who sets himself against a magnetic current 
can do no more than accept the shock which has cast him gently 
aside. Allartis magnetism. The greatest art is a magnetism 
through which the soul reaches the soul. There is another, 
terrible, authentic art through which the body communicates 
its thrilling secrets. And against all these currents there is 
no barrier and no appeal. 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


Gabriele d’Annunzio comes to remind us, very definitely, 
as only an Italian can, of the reality and the beauty of sensation, 
of the primary sensations ; the sensations of pain and pleasure 
as these come to us from our actual physical conditions ; the 
sensation of beauty as it comes to us from the sight of our 
eyes and the tasting of our several senses; the sensation of 
love, which, to the Italian, comes up from a root in Boccaccio, 
through the stem of Petrarch, to the very flower of Dante. 
And so he becomes the idealist of material things, while seeming 
to materialise spiritual things. He accepts, as no one else of 
our times does, the whole physical basis of life, the spirit which 
can be known only through the body, the body which is but 
clay in the shaping or destroying hands of the spirit. And, in 
spite of a certain affectation of ideas, not always quite happily 
selected from Nietzsche and others, he takes nature very 
simply, getting sheer away from civilisation in his bodily 
consciousness of things, which he apprehends as directly, with 
however much added subtlety, as a peasant of his own Abruzzi. 

For d’Annunzio the beauty of all beautiful things is a 
curiously elaborated beauty, made out of physical rain or 
pleasure in its absorption of the visible world, at every moment, 
as a part of one’s breath. He seems to feel, more passionately 
than others, the heat of sunlight, the juicy softness of a ripe 
fruit, the texture of women’s hair, and also the distress of pain, 
of rough garments, of the cloud that interrupts the sunlight ; 
and his sense of the beauty and ugliness of these things comes, 
more directly than with others, from the exact force of their 
physical action upon him. It is here that he is so Latin, so 
specifically Italian ; for the Italians, among all Latin races, 
are the least sophisticated in their acceptance of physical fact. 
They have no reticence in speaking of what they feel, and they 
have none of those unconscious reticences in feeling, which 
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races drawn further from nature by civilisation have thought 
it needful to invent in their relations with nature. This is 
one of the things which people mean when they say that 
d’Annunzio’s writing is immoral. Well, nature is immoral. 
Birth is a grossly sexual thing, death is a brutally physical 
thing, the ending, certainly, of the animal, whatever may 
remain over, inside that white forehead in which the brain has 
stopped working. 

This physically sincere, attentive, impressionable self, then, 
which d’Annunzio finds in his own nature, and which he lends 
to the scarcely differentiated heroes of his books, is but the 
basis of a more extended and a more conscious self. Beginning 
by that intent waiting upon sensation in the first place, he 
ends by expanding the creature'of acute sensation into a kind 
of Renaissance personality, in which sensation becomes complex, 
cultivated, the flower of an elaborate life. The Italy of the 
Renaissance cultivated personalities as we cultivate orchids ; 
and, there also, the rarest beauty came from a heightening of 
nature into something not quite nature, a perversity of beauty 
which might be poisonous, as well as merely curious. The 
one thing was, that it should be the absolute. Now, to the ~ 
seeker after the absolute, there exist in the world but two 
possibilities, love and wisdom ; and of these only one is within 
the reach of more than singularly few. The passion for abstract 
ideas is not likely to commend itself, at all events to the 
exclusion of that other passion, to a nature so satisfied with 
_ the very pain of pleasure. Nor is the study of the passion 
for abstract ideas a very fruitful or extensive subject for the 
novelist. It is thus in the study of love chiefly, in the analysis 
of that very mortal passion which beats at so many of the 
closed doors of the universe, that d’Annunzio has chosen to 
show us what he chooses to show us of life. He has shown us 
the working of the one universal, overwhelming, and trans- 
figuring passion, with a vehement patience, and with a complete 
disregard of consequences, of the moral prejudice. To him, as 
to the men of the Renaissance, moral qualities are variable 
things, to be judged only by esthetic rules. Is an action 
beautiful, has it that intensity which, in the stricter sense, is 
virtue? Other considerations may, if you please, come after- 
wards, but these are the essential. For to d’Annunzio life is 
but a segment of art, and esthetic living the most important 
thing for the artist who is not merely an artist in words, or 
canvas, or marble, but an artist in life itself. These passionate 
and feeble and wilful people of his are at least trying to come 
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near such an ideal. Not every one can become the artist of 
his own life, or can have either the courage or the consistency 
to go on his own way, to his own end. It is needless to moralise 
against such an intention. Few will attain it. 

It is but in the natural process of a deduction from these 
principles that d’Annunzio chooses to concern himself, in his 
novels, with temperament, not with either character or society. 
His novels are states of mind, sometimes, as in Le Vergini delle 
Rocce, not leading to any conclusion ; and these states of mind 
interest him supremely, for their own sake, and not for the 
sake of any conclusion to which they may lead. We should not 
recognise one of his persons if we met him in the street ; but 
his jealousy, or his corrupt love of art, or his self-pity, will 
seem to us part of ourselves, seen in a singular kind of mirror, 
if we have ever been sincere enough with ourselves to recognise 
an obscure likeness when we see it. The great exterior novels, 
we may well believe, have been written; the inter-action of 
man upon man has been at least sufficiently described ; what 
remains, eternally interesting, eternally new, is man, the 
hidden, inner self which sits silent through all our conversation, 
and may sit blind to its own presence there, not daring to find 
itself interesting. : 

It is this intrinsic self, the only part of our mechanism which, 
if it speaks, cannot lie, that d’Annunzio tries to find words 
for; and he turns, naturally, to himself, as at all events what 
he knows best in the universe. Thus to'say that his heroes are 
but images of himself, changed a little here and there, directed 
along certain roads, is but to say that he has succeeded in doing 
precisely what he has tried todo. What he seeks are not those 
superficial differences by which we distinguish‘man from man, 
as we distinguish our friends at a distance by their clothes, 
but the profound similarities by which all men are men. This 
aim, which has always been the aim of poetry, has in the past 
been the aim of poetry alone ; and for this very reason it has 
always been difficult to take fiction quite seriously as an 
imaginative art. I cannot remember a book of fiction, except 
Don Quixote, which I could in any sense put on a level, as 
imaginative writing, with a great poem. The novel, in the 
past, has appealed to an altogether lower audience ; its fatal 
first aim of interesting people having always been against it. 
Poetry, as Rossetti has wisely said, must indeed be as 
‘amusing ” as prose; but it is not amusing first, and poetry 
afterwards. But fiction, dealing with circumstance, which is 
the accident of time, and character, which is the accident of 
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temperament ; with society, which is the convention of 
external intercourse; with life seen from its own level, and 
judged by its temporary laws, has been a sort of composite — 
art, working at once for two masters. It has never freed itself 
from the bondage of mere “‘ truth ”’ (likeness, that is, to appear- 
ances), it is only now, faintly and hesitatingly, beginning to 
consider beauty as its highest aim. No art can be supreme 
art if it does not consider beauty as its highest aim. It may be 
asked, it may even be doubted, whether such an aim will ever 
be practically possible for the novel. But to answer in the 
negative is to take away the novel’s one chance of becoming 
a great imaginative art. 

To d’Annunzio there exist in the world only two things, 
sex andart. He desires beauty with the rage of a lover ; and, 
tohim, sexisthesupreme beauty. The visible world “exists ” 
for him as an entirely satisfying thing, which the soul, or the 
needs of the soul, could but trouble, to no purpose. Studious 
of the origins of emotion, he finds them wholly in the physical 
action of the senses, and seems to have discovered nothing in 
human nature which cannot be rendered to the eye by some 
image. Awoman moves to meet her lover, andwhat he notices is 
“the cry, the gesture, the start, the sudden stop, the vibration 
of her muscles under her garments, the light in her face extin- 
guished like a flame that becomes ashes, the intensity of her 
look that was like a gleam of battle, the breath which parted 
her lips like the heat that breaks open the life of earth’ ; and 
he recognises in her “the Dionysian creature, the living 
material capable of receiving the impress of the rhythm of art, 
of being fashioned according to the laws of poetry.” ‘‘ I would 
that I could live the whole of life, and not be only a brain,” 
he confesses, in his desire to fuse life, sensual life, and art, the 
art of the senses. And it is in the intensity of this twofold 
desire, of these two flames that burn towards each other that 
they may burn the higher together, that he obtains a kind of 
idealism out of two elements, one of which might easily sink 
into merely ignoble animalism, and the other deviate into a 
merely trivial estheticism. His adoration of beauty is a 
continual fever, and in the intoxication of physical desire he is 
conscious that passion, also, is a supreme art. This quality 
comes to him because he is not so much a novelist as a poet, a 
poet who writes better in prose than in verse, but who never 
thinks in prose. Le Vergini delle Rocce is a shadowy poem, in 
which beautiful ghosts wander, “‘ as if seen in a great mirror” ; 
they are tired with waiting for life, their souls wasted away 
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by dreams, their bodies famished with desires too vague to 
find a name. In the Trionfo delle Morta passion has concen- 
trated itself within a narrow circle, where it turns upon itself, 
grown deadly, exhausting life as it seems to live with so swift 
a vehemence. In its monotony we find the monotony of 
everything that ebbs and flows, as the sea does, without 
progress. Passion, into which the mind comes only as a 
reproach, a remembrance, or a troubling anticipation, has 
never been chronicled with a minuter fidelity than in this 
sombre book. Ji Fuoco is a kind of symphony in which many 
voices cry together out of many instruments, building the 
elaborate structure. Here, passion is no longer unconscious 
of everything but itself ; it is aware of its term, and it is able 
to conceive of that term as something that need be neither 
death nor any other annihilation of the future. ‘‘ This thing 
I can do which even love could not do,” says the woman, 
preparing herself for the sacrifice which will restore her lover 
to himself and to his finer self, art. In La Gioconda there is 
again the conflict of love and art, and here art is in league with 
_ the passions, implacable, a destroyer. In La Citta Morta the 
emotion is sustained throughout on the level of poetic emotion. 
There is nothing but emotion, and thus hardly what we can 
call a play ; these beings whom we apprehend so vaguely in 
their relations with the world about them, are electrical to each 
other, at a touch, a word, a thought ; each is obsessed, as if 
by an actual witchcraft, a malign influence coming out of the 
tombs of the dead city ; they are already phantoms, tortured 
with the desires of the living. And so, while they have passed 
away from the world which alone, perhaps, can be made actual 
to us on the stage, they have entered into:that imaginative 
world, the world of poetry, in which the passions are known 
for their beauty, not for the deeds which they have made men 
commit. 

And so, in his novels, there are no stories, only states of 
mind and pictures. On the one side it is a going back to the 
origins of the novel, in such “‘ confessions”’ as Adolphe, for 
example; the novelty lies in the combination of what in 
Adolphe is a consciousness vaguely placed in the world, a world 
absolutely invisible to us, with an atmosphere itself as much a 
“state of mind”’ as Amiel’s, and a universe as solid and 
coloured as Gautier’s. His few personages are as little seen 
in their relation with society, as closely absorbed in their own 
sensations, as the single personage of Benjamin Constant, the 
man in whom one sees also the woman, as in a mirror. But 
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with d’Annunzio, as he tells us in‘the preface to the Trionfo 
della Morte, ‘‘ the play of action and reaction between the single 
sensibility and exterior things is established on a precise woof 
of direct observation.” Man, ‘“‘ the model of the world,” is 
seen living in his own universe, which he creates continually 
about him ; a world as personal to himself and, to d’Annunzio 
and his people, as intimely realised, as the thought of the brain, 
or any passion. : 

D’Annunzio is an idealist, but he is an idealist to whom the 
real world is needful to the eyes, and feelings actually experi- 
enced are needful to the memory, before he can begin to make 
his art. All his work, all, at least, of his finest work, is some- 
thing remembered, by a transfiguring act of the mind; not 
something which has come to him as vision, out of the darkness. 
With so personal an apprehension of the world, it is the world, 
always, that he needs, his soul being no world to him. Ina 
monk’s cell, or with dim eyes, he would have created nothing ; 
he would never have been able to imagine beauty without a 
pattern. 

But, to d’Annunzio, in that ‘“‘ seemingly exclusive pre- 
dominance in his interests, of beautiful physical things, a kind 
of tyranny of the senses over him ” (that phrase of Pater seems 
to have been made beforehand for his definition) things seen 
are already things felt ; the lust of the eye, in him, is a kind of 
intellectual energy. The soul of visible things seems to cry 
out to him, entreating a voice: he hears, and is the voice. At 
times, delicate human sympathies come to him, through his 
mere sympathy with soulless things: the sense of pity, which 
stirs in him over the fading of flowers, and so over the ageing 
of human beauty. He realises sorrow, because it is a soiling 
of the texture of life; death, because it is the end of the weaving. 
One fancies, sometimes, that his very feeling for art, for the 
arts of music, painting, literature even, is the feeling of one to 
whom these things are of the nature of ripe fruit, golden 
sunshine, a luxury of the senses, rather than a need of the soul. 

And he is all this because, being himself a Latin, he has 
known how to carry on the Latin traditions, confining himself 
to these for the most part, and, whenever he ventures away 
from them, turning aside into directions obviously not his own. 
He has read Nietzsche and Tolstoi, and can fancy himself the 
sopra-uomo and a brother to peasants. Only at such moments 
does he become vague, as he loses some of that sharpness of the 
senses through which he apprehends the universe. Intellect 
means as little to him, really, as human feeling ; he can never 
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think abstract thoughts, any more than he can care nobly for 
menandwomen. That idea of the sopra-womo, which fascinates 
him in Nietzsche, fascinates him because it is a deification of 
one’s own individuality, in the narrowest sense ; the creation 
of a new tyrant, in whom intellect is no more than a means of 
power ; indeed, is properly no more than strength of will. The 
act of thought, with him, is a calling up of images, a process of 
symbolism. Andso his feeling narrows itself down to what can 
be hurt or gratified in himself, or in some one imagined after 
the pattern of himself. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
while his prose is so full of diffused poetry, his actual poetry 
remains a hard, positive thing, of which he may truly say 


le feste ho celebrato 
De’ suoni, de’ colori e de le forme, 


but in which there is little underneath these sounds, colours, 
and forms, which exist for their own sake, and not for the sake 
of what they have to express. Heis not a dreamer, and poetry 
is not to be spun out of any coarser web than dreams. So, 
in his verse, even more than in his prose, he is precise, clear in 
detail, hard in outline; often artificial, but artificial in the 
direction of fantastically defined form ; always bound to the 
visible shapes of reality, even when he seems to choose and 
arrange them with the most lawless freedom. Take, for 
instance, a piece of pure fancy, like this sonnet, and see how 
curiously knitted to fact it remains: 


Lazily pasture on the grassy walls 

The Asiatic horses of the King, 

Herod’s swift horses ; and at intervals 
Among the roses the faint fluttering 

Of their long, slumberous tails rises and falls ; 
About the rocks the palms are slumbering, 
And now and then a quivering sea-voice calls, 
Among things sleeping like a waking thing. 
But if Jacin with a hoarse cry appear, 


The scattered herd rises and runs thereto, 
Looking on him with troubled fixedness. 


Even so I love to image for you, dear, 
My swift desires that rise and run to you 
Like horses pastured upon rose-bushes. 


I have translated this sonnet to show how precise in his 
pictures d’Annunzio can be, especially when he is most appa- 
rently remote from reality, as in this image of the mind. Even 
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more precise in its imagery, even fainter in its suggestion of 
any meaning beyond the feel of words like things, is another 
sonnet which I will render from J/ Piacere : 


I am as one who lays himself to rest 

Under the shadow of a laden tree ; 

Above his head hangs the ripe fruit, and he 
Is weary of drawing bow or arbalest. 


He shakes not the fair bough that lowliest 
Droops, neither lifts his hand, nor turns to see ; 
But lies, and gathers to him indolently 

The fruits that drop into his very breast. 


In that juiced sweetness, over-exquisite, 
He bites not deep ; he fears the bitterness ; 
Yet sets it to his lips that he may smell, 


Sucks it with pleasure, not with greediness, 
And he is neither grieved nor glad at it. 
This is the ending of the parable. 


That could have been written only by one to whom the eating 
of a fruit meant just as much, at all events relatively, as the 
doing of a good or bad deed. Virtue and Vice are terms that 
never occur in his work, as the ideas implied by those words 
seem never to have occurred to hismind. Isa thing beautiful ? 
he asks ; is it the expression of an individuality? If not, then 
it is bad, that is, worthless; if so, then it is good, that is, 
effectual, answering itsend. And thus to gather the full enjoy- 
ment which can be gathered from eating a fruit, is already 
to have succeeded, so far, in filling a moment with ecstasy, 
that is, in accomplishing one of the purposes of life. Does 
not the word morality sound a little out of place in dealing 
with so frank an acceptance of pleasure, for its own sake, at 
its simplest ? Those lovers, in his books, to whom passion 
means everything, living more and more greedily on their own 
sensations, and drinking in ecstasy with so bitter a taste on 
the tongue, have but gone on from the first symbolical eating 
of the fruit, adding pang after pang to delight. Nonew element 
enters into them; they have discovered nothing new in their 
souls. 

To the northern temperament, built up out of uncomfortable 
weather and a conscience uneasy about sin, this attitude of 
mind is almost unthinkable, or to be thought of only as a thing 
wholly brutal and degraded. Certainly it does not tend to the 
strenuous virtues, but it does not exclude much of a kind of 
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virtue. There is no moral value in enduring needless discom- 
fort, and one who is not sensitive to the little daily differences 
between the pleasant and unpleasant passing of the time, to 
air, fire, light, the ministry of flowers and jewels, and beautiful 
clothes to wear, and soft things to touch, and low voices, and 
the vivid relief of rest, can have but animperfect sense of reality, 
and is lacking in one of the main faculties of life. No beautiful 
thing ever grew, or was ever woven together out of the many 
growths of the world, except for the sake of those amateurs in 
life who are able to accept all gifts, in all the gratitude of 
enjoyment. With us, as a race, but only since Puritanism 
has changed the race, moral earnestness has eaten up the 
delicate, passive virtues of mere exquisite receptiveness ; so 
that we cannot rest long enough to ‘take pleasure in what we 
have possessed violently. The Latin temperament, content 
with so much less, and so warmly happy in contentment, 
accepts the world, making the world its own, not by conquest 
but by enjoyment. 

Yet (and here, perhaps, the northern attitude of mind may 
seem to take its revenge) those books of d’Annunzio, in which 
every earthly delight is so eagerly accepted, possessed so 
passionately, are all tragedies, often tragedies ending in gross 
material horror, and they are tragedies because no man has yet 
found out a remedy against the satiety of pleasure, except the 
remedies hidden away somewhere in the soul. Youth passes, 
desire fades, attainment squeezes the world into a narrow 
circuit ; there is nothing left over, except dreams that turn 
into nightmares, or else a great weariness. Is it that some- 
thing has been left out of the world, or that something has come 
disturbingly into it? D’Annunzio scarcely seems to ask the 
question, not caring much, apparently, to come to any con- 
clusion. 

“I must speak only of my soul under the veil of some 
seductive allegory,” he says in I/ Fuoco ; and, on another page, 
wonders 


“« Why the poets of our day wax indignant at the vulgarity of their 
age and complain of having come into the world too early or too 
late. I believe that every man of intellect can, to-day as ever, 
create his own beautiful fable of life. We should both look into 
life’s confused whirl.in the same spirit of fancy that the disciples of 
Leonardo were taught to adopt in gazing at the spots on a wall, at 
the ashes of fire, at clouds, even mud and other similar objects, in 
order to find there ‘admirable inventions’ and ‘infinite things.’ 
The same spirit prompted Leonardo to add: ‘ In the sound of bells 
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you will find every word and every name that you choose to 
imagine.’ ”’ 


“In him,’ he says, speaking of the poet, “‘ there was ever an 
unlimited ardour of life’’ ; and, defining the poet on his other 
side, ‘‘ he was only the means by which beauty held out the 
divine gift of oblivion.” Personal ardour, then, a flaming ~ 
search after every beauty that exists in the world or in our 
sense of it: that, to him, must be the foundation of art, the 
basis of the artist’s character. And he must render always his 
own vision of things, ‘‘ creating his beautiful fable,’’ first out 
of life itself, and then, under a transformation in which every- 
thing shall become brighter, but nothing be changed, in the 
forms of his art. Symbolism, therefore, must come of itself, 
in the mere endeavour to do over again in another medium 
what our creating minds are always doing with the world. 
If things are as we see them, and if there is nothing inert or 
passionless to us in the world, every elaborate beauty which 
art can add to nature will be, at the utmost, no more than a 
reflection of some beauty actually seen there. Thus the 
“veil of seductive allegory’ will be rather a medium for 
light than a curtain darkening with shadow. The world of 
the novelist, what we call the real world, is a solid theft out 
of space; colour and music may float into it and wander 
through it, but it has not been made with colour and music, 
and it is not itself a part of the consciousness of its inhabitants. 
To d’Annunzio, this ‘‘ materialist’”’ beauty is the most real 
thing in the world, and our creation of beauty, in sight, touch, 
hearing, in our passions and our reverences, in the energy of 
our acceptance of happiness, and in the persistence of our search 
after personal satisfaction, the most important part of life. 
It is only at the end of a long day fully enjoyed, that an uneasy 
thought comes to him, and that he seems to say with Mallarmé : 


La chair est triste hélas ! et j’ai tous les livres. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SARAH BERNHARDT 
IT vs 
It was in London in 1895 that by a curious accident I first 
met Sarah Bernhardt—the accident was that I met Leopold 
Wenzel, the Austrian conductor of the Empire, at a private 
view of Modern French Pictures in the Grafton Gallery in 1895. 
In less than five minutes I saw her enter ; she began to talk to 
him ; then went slowly on. ‘‘ Wenzel ?”’ I said, and Wenzel 
shouted afterher: ‘Sarah! Sarah!’ Sheturned with some 
surprise ; I was introduced and left alone with her. Never 
have I forgotten the thrill that went all over me as she gave me 
her hand to kiss: which I did with all the fervour of my fiery 
youth. Her fingers were covered with rings, her long and 
slender fingers; the nails were dyed with red henna—which 
I saw afterwards in the East. She was then at the zenith of 
her fame and of her beauty. There was the “ golden voice,” 
with the Jewish drawl over the syllables—a voice that pene- 
trated one’s very heart, as the aching notes of the violins can 
penetrate one’s heart and one’s nerves.. She seemed to me a 
vision, a heathen idol one ought to worship—to worship before 
the shrine of her genius. She had the evil eyes of a Thessalian 
witch ; she could enchant with her slow, subtle and cruel spells 
men’s souls out of their bodies. There was in this tall and thin 
actress such fire and passion as I have rarely seen in any 
woman ; together with her luxuriousness, languor, indifference, 
haughtiness and hate. She seemed to me the Incarnation of 
the Orient. After she drifted away from me with her slow 
undulating steps, I, so as to keep her magic about me, went 
into the street, and finally found myself back in Fountain 
Court. 
I wrote in one of my articles: “‘ The difference between 
Yvette Guilbert and everyone else on the music-hall stage, is 
_precisely the difference between Sarah Bernhardt and everyone 
else on the stage of legitimate drama. Elsewhere you may 
find many admirable qualities, many brilliant accomplish- 
ments, but nowhere else that revelation of an extraordinarily 
interesting personality through the medium of an extra- 
ordinarily finished art.”’ 
E.D. 145 i 
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I find in one of my Paris notebooks this sentence: “‘ Write a 
Poem on the instant or two during which Sarah Bernhardt 
looked at me during Jeanne d@’Arc.”’ That was in May, 1890. 
I was in the first row of the dress circle, on the left, which gave 
on the stage. It was the Théatre Porte Saint-Martin. These — 
are the verses I wrote on her, ‘‘ To a Great Actress.” They 
were printed in Silhouettes, 1892. a 


She has taken my heart, though she knows not, would care not, 
It thrills at her voice like a reed in the wind ; 
I would taste all her agonies, have her to spare not, 
Sin deep as she sinned. 


To be tossed by the storm of her love, as the ocean 
Rocks vessels to wreck—to be hers, though the cost 

Were the loss of all else : for that moment’s emotion 
Content to be lost ! 


To be, for a moment, the man of all men to her, 
All the world, for one measureless moment complete ; 
To possess, be possessed! To be mockery then to her, 
Then to die at her feet ! 


I always looked on Rostand as a writer who, with an exquisite 
agility of mind, has run between many dangers; he has been 
poetic, not too poetic; extravagant, but not sufficiently 
extravagant ; humorous, but not too humorous ; just 
sufficiently simple, precious, modern, archaic, cynical and 
sentimental, to please all tastes. He has learnt declamation 
from Victor Hugo; the sword and cape from Dumas, the art 
of tight-rope dancing on the cord of French verse from Banville ; 
he wrote melodrama with so neat a finish to the flourish that 
it could easily be passed off as tragedy ; he wrote verses with 
so deceptive a glitter that they can easily be passed off as 
poetry. 

I never could enjoy Cyrano de Bergerac, because the verse 
was enormously clever, but not poetry ; only, with Coquelin 
and Sarah it received a splendid illumination. She had to play 
a secondary part as Roxane ; she looked amazingly young and 
beautiful, she was condemned by her part to be ordinary. In 
a piece all charades and stage directions she had no chance 
to be any one of her finer selves, and to see her in Cyrano, 
immediately after seeing her in Phédre was to realise the 
ability of the artist, and how much the artist is at the com- 
mand of the actress. She gave one no creation; there was 
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no creative material in the play; but all she did she did 
exquisitely Still, when she acted with Coquelin in their 
greatest parts, both had an equal perfection; unlike her, 
his face was the face of his part, never a revelation. ; 

On the night when I saw it, L’Aiglon went on till long after 
midnight, which was not altogether the fault of the play. It 
was a fatiguing performance. Once more I admired Rostand’s 
skill, as I saw how skilfully it was written to be acted; scrutinise 
the first act and you will see that it was composed like a piece 
of music, to be played by one performer, Sarah Bernhardt. To 
her acting was a performance on a musical instrument. One 
seemed to see the expression marks: piano, pianissimo, allar- 
gando, and just when the tempo rubato comes in. She never 
forgot that art is not nature, and that, when one is speaking 
verse one is not talking prose. She spoke with a liquid articula- 
tion of every syllable, like one who loves the savour of words 
on the tongue, giving them a beauty and an expressiveness 
often not in themselves. The smile of the artist, a wonderful 
smile which never aged with her, pierced through the languor 
or the passion of the part. It was often accompanied with a 
suave voluptuous tossing of the head, and was like the smile 
of one who inhales some delicious perfume, with half-closed 
eyes. All through the level perfection of her acting there were 
sharp little snaps of the nerves; and these were but one 
indication of that perfect mechanism which her art really was. 
Coquelin, in his equal perfection, his mellow and ripe art, his 
touch of vehemence, his passion of humour, made himself seem 
less a divine machine, more a delightfully faulty person. His 
face was never a revelation, it was always the face of his part, 
never a disguise. His firm and sonorous and flexible voice, 
a harmonious and arresting and expressive voice, was not the 
elaborate musical instrument of Sarah, which seemed to go by 
itself, cooing, lamenting, raging, or in that wonderful swift 
. chatter which she uses with such deliberate and instant appeal. 
Coquelin was not a temperament, nor a student, nor anything 
apart from the art of the actor; he was the actor, consum- 
mately master of his métier. I have always noticed how 
instructive and how amusing it is to see how much these French 
- actors are the masters of themselves. Excitement, gesture, 
movement, are natural to them, and, so far from needing to 
be forced, which is the lamentable fault of most of our actors 
and actresses, can be temperately and vividly repressed. 
Unlike our actors, with most of them acting:is a second nature 
and a nature capable of training. With Coquelin and with 
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Sarah, also, nature had been ttained with infinite care; but — 


then nature, with them, happened to be genius. 
The front row of the stalls on a first night has a character of 


| 


its own. On such a night the air is electrical. On such a 
night the air was always electrical to me when it was the first _ 
night of a ballet at the Alhambra or at the Empire ; such nights, — 


and such ballets, no longer exist. Still the air was electrical 
on the first night of the performance of Louis Verneuil’s Damel, 


where Sarah Bernhardt acted the part of a man who is destroy- — 
ing himself by opium. The first two acts were intolerably — 


tedious ; the acting was certainly inadequate. The company 
ought to have worked with the effortless unanimity of a perfect 
piece of machinery—as they so often do in Paris; the 
machinery, such as it was, creaked. When the curtain rose 
on the third act, it disclosed the familiar figure seated. The 
smoke of some imaginary opium waved in the air before me ; 
the vision was like the visions evoked by Haschisch. In any 
case, I can imagine Daniel seized by another just as insidious 
drug, and its having just the same morbid and disastrous 
effect on his senses. No sooner had Sarah begun to speak 


than I became aware that she had no more than the mere 


ghost of a voice ; andat the same time that she said every word 
with that peculiar intonation that never left her. I have 
never seen more wonderful hands than hers. Still conscious 
of her genius, when she became almost pitiably emotional, I 
could not resist the almost cruel contagion ofit. Isaw aravaged 
body and a ravaged face—the result of nerves and of opium, 
of imagination and of a lassitude that showed too much nervous 
excitement. To alleviate her pains she smoked her opium- 
scented cigarette; and, all the while, had almost the ghastly 
aspect of a living corpse, that writhes because it is alive, 
“chained by enchantment to her chair” in that intolerable 
unrest of a body condemned to endure infernal tortures. Her 
revelling and her rioting were over; the zest of her existence 
was no longer hers ; there was only one way for her escape— 
the only one we all dread, the escape of death. 

It goes without saying that she, Rachel, Mars, Déjazet, had 
their failures. It was in Paris, in 1891, that I had the mis- 
fortune of seeing perhaps the worst failure she ever had. 
Harancourt had written a drama in rhymed blank verse, La 
Passion de Jésus Christ, in which Sarah had to take the part 
of the Virgin Mary. The performance, oddly enough, was 
given in the Cirque d’Eté. I had heard beforehand of the 
scandal that was brewing in Paris; for two reasons, the 
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_ supposed blasphemy of the play, and the fact that Sarah was a 
Jewess. _ It was not that the verses had any irreverence in 
them ; it was the feeling there is in France against the Virgin 
Mary being associated with persons of her own race. I waited 
In great excitement ; the beginning was long-drawn out and 

_ neither poetical nor dramatic. Suddenly Sarah appeared ; 
gorgeous, covered with rich raiment, wearing all her jewels, 
painted and made up with her conscious art; wonderful, 

languid, languorous. She began; then, as always, her voice 
touched me, as if nerve thrilled nerve, and as if, as in Verlaine’s 
superb phrase, le contour subtil of the voice were laid lingering 
on one’s spinal cord. No sooner had she uttered thirteen 
lines of her speech than hisses began in the audience; she 
lifted her heavy eyelids in arrogant astonishment, raised her 
voice; the hisses grew louder and louder. The furious and 
angry glitter that I have seen gleam in her eyes as she felt 
bound to listen—against her will—to the utter turpitudes of 
people who misunderstand her—shone in them, like the cold 
steel of a poisoned blade. There was a long pause; she 
resumed the broken thread of her speech. Then began a din 
of tongues—in opposition, naturally—which I am certain 
affected her as it affected me and at least half of her audience ; 
in the same sense as Lamb was affected when his comedy in 
Drury Lane was damned. “ It was not a hiss neither, but a 
sort of a frantic yell, like a congregation of mad geese, with 
roaring something like bears, mows and mops like apes, some- 
_times snakes, that hissed one into madness.”’ An effect not 
altogether unlike this—momentary as it was—was made on 
the infuriated author, who rushed forward, in evening dress, 
waved his hands, gesticulated wildly, made effort after vain 

effort tostem the tide of these roaring tongues. Thelamentable 
and, to me, absurd end of it was that Sarah had to retire, like a 
furious tigress. 

To this Iadd an amusing anecdote. In April, 1902, Catulle 
Mendés was seen putting his poetical drama Thérése into a 
drawer (which he likened to a coffin) with roses to express his 
admiration for Sarah Bernhardt, and violets to express his 
regret at her capriciousness. Meanwhile, Sarah had her say. 

- « Aj] that Catulle Mendés has done is incomprehensible to me 
The work was well advanced. Fifty-four Sixteenth Century 
Spanish costumes are completed, five scenes built, and three 
painted and completed, special arrangements made, and much 
time lost. Lastly, it was ina terrible crisis of despair and tears 
that I drowned my illusions, my hopes, my admiration, and my 
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friendship for thisman. I have émerged from this crisis broken 


again in my life will I see Catulle Mendés.”’ 
In July, 1887, Joseph Knight, who was an admirable 
theatrical critic, who had known most of the famous men and 


' 
‘ 


in body, the brain harassed, but safe and sound in will. Never | 


‘ 


women of our generation, wrote on Sarah Bernhardt, who was © 


representing Fédora and Théodora, saying that she was unsur- 
passable ; that there was a barbaric element in her acting :— 


f 


“In the display of passion, wild, impetuous, overmastering, she — 


has no rival. The effect of this would, however, be far less impres- 
sive than it is were it not for the cdlineries and the wiles with which 


it is accompanied. No scene in which she has appeared is greater — 


than that in Fédova in which she finds out the error she has made 


in dealing with her lover ; listens with fury, ill concealed at first to 


the narration of his wrongs, which, unconsciously to him, are also 
her own ; and then, finding no other way of saving the life com- 
promised by her action, woos him with a species of abandon supposed 


to be characteristic rather of heathen mythology than of modern ~ 


actualities. In the course of the scene the gamut of passion, short 
of the note of tragedy, is sounded, and all her grace and allurement, 


all her savage and as it sometimes seems, demoniac frenzy, are 


exhibited.” 
He refers to her Théodora :— 


“In the Cleopatra-like luxury of the opening scene, in the passages 
of wooing alternately fierce and caressing, and notably in the grim 
murder of Marcellus, with all its grim accessories, she is seen at her 
best. The slave, as it seems, of her own whims and vagaries, she 
is on certain days, scarcely the shadow of herself.” 


Is it not an extraordinary thing to read that even in 1887 she 
was at times scarcely the shadow of herself, who, before she 
died, was no more than the shadow of a shade? 


What is life? A tale that is told ; 

What is life? A frenzy extreme, 

A shadow of things that seem ; 

And the greatest good is but small, 

That life is a dream to all, 

And that dreams themselves are a dream. 


The heat of the life of the actress cooled; and to see all the 
mechanism left bare, as the form of the skeleton is left bare 


when age thins the flesh upon it, was to learn all that there is 
to be learnt of structure. 


— 
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I AM not sure that the best moment to study an artist is not 
the moment of what is called decadence. The first energy 
of inspiration is gone; what remains is the method, the 
mechanism, and it is that which alone one can study, as one 
can study the mechanism of the body, not the principle of 
life itself. What is done mechanically, after the heat of 
the blood has cooled, and the divine accidents have ceased 
to happen, is precisely all that was consciously skilful in the 
performance of an art. To see all this mechanism left bare, 
as the form of the skeleton is left bare when age thins the 
flesh upon it, is to learn more easily all that is to be learnt of 
structure, the art which not art but nature has hitherto con- 
cealed with its merciful covering. 

The art of Sarah Bernhardt has always been a very 
conscious art, but it spoke to us, once, that it was difficult 
to analyse it coldly. She was Phédre or Marguerite Gautier, 
she was Adrienne Lecouvreur, Fédora, La Tosca, the actual 
woman, and she was also that other actual woman, Sarah 
Bernhardt. Two magics met and united, in the artist and 
the woman, each alone ofits kind. There was an excitement in 
going to the theatre; one’s pulses beat feverishly before 
the curtain had risen; there was almost a kind of obscure 
sensation of peril, such as one feels when the lioness leaps into 
the cage, on the other side of the bars. And the acting was 
like a passionate declaration, offered to some one unknown ; 
it was as if the whole nervous force of the audience were sucked 
out of it and flung back, intensified, upon itself, as it encountered 
the single, insatiable, indomitable nervous force of the woman. 
And so, in its way, this very artificial acting seemed the mere 
instinctive, irresistible expression of a temperament; it 
mesmerised one, awakening the senses and sending the intelli- 
gence to sleep. 

After all, though Réjane skins emotions alive, and Duse 
serves them up to you on golden dishes, it is Sarah Bernhardt 
who prepares the supreme feast. In La Dame aux Camélias, 
still, she shows herself, as an actress, the greatest actress in 
the world. It is all sheer acting; there is no suggestion, as 
with Duse, there is no canaille attractiveness, as with Réjane ; 
the thing is plastic, a modelling of emotion before you, with 
every vein visible; she leaves nothing to the imagination, 
gives you every motion, all the physical signs of death, all the 
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fierce abandonment to every mood, to grief, to delight, to 
lassitude. When she suffers, in the scene, for instance, where 
Armand insults her, she is like a trapped wild beast which some 
one is torturing, and she wakes just that harrowing pity. — 
One’s whole flesh suffers with her flesh ; her voice caresses and — 
excites like a touch ; it has a throbbing, monotonous music, 
which breaks deliciously, which pauses suspended, and then ~ 
resolves itself in a perfect chord. Her voice is like a thing — 
detachable from herself, a thing which she takes in her hands — 
like a musical instrument, playing on the stops cunningly with — 
her fingers. Prose, when she speaks it, becomes a kind of — 
verse, with all the rhythms, the vocal harmonies, of a kind of 
human poetry. Her whisper is heard across the whole theatre, 
every syllable distinct, and yet it is really a whisper. She 
comes on the stage like a miraculous painted idol, all nerves ; 
she runs through the gamut of the sex, and ends a child, when 
the approach of death brings Marguerite back to that deep 
infantile part of woman. She plays the part now with the 
accustomed ease of one who puts on and off an old shoe. Itis 
almost a part of her ; she knows it through all her senses. And é 
she moved me as much last night as she moved me when I first 
saw her play the part eleven or twelve years ago. To me, 
sitting where I was, not too near the stage, she might have been 
five-and-twenty. I saw none of the mechanism of the art, as 

I saw it in L’Azglon : here art still concealed art. Her vitality 
was equal to the vitality of Réjane ; it is differently expressed, 
that is all. With Réjane the vitality is direct ; it is the appeal 

of Gavroche, the sharp, impudent urchin of the streets ; Sarah 
Bernhardt’s vitality is electrical, and shoots its currents through 
all manner of winding ways. In form it belongs to an older 
period, just as the writing of Dumas fils belongs to an earlier 
period than the writing of Meilhac. It comes to us with the 
tradition to which it has given life ; it does not spring into our 
midst, unruly as nature. 

But it is in Phédve that Sarah Bernhardt must be seen, if 
we are to realise all that her art is capable of. In writing 
Phédre, Racine anticipated Sarah Bernhardt. If the part 
had been made for her by a poet of our own days, it could not 
have been brought more perfectly within her limits, nor could 
it have more perfectly filled those limits to their utmost edge. 

It is one of the greatest parts in poetical drama, and it is 
written with a sense of the stage not less sure than its sense of 
dramatic poetry. There was a time when Racine was looked 
upon as old-fashioned, as conventional, as frigid. It is realised 
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nowadays that his verse has cadences like the cadences of 
Verlaine, that his language is as simple and direct as prose, 
and that he is one of the most passionate of poets. Of the 
character of Phédre Racine tells us that it is “ce que j’ai 
peut-€tre mis de plus raisonnable sur le théatre.”” The word 
strikes oddly on our ears, but every stage of the passion of 
Phédre is indeed reasonable, logical, as only a French poet, 
since the Greeks themselves, could make it. The passion itself 
is an abnormal, an insane thing, and that passion comes to us 
with all its force and all its perversity ; but the words in 
which it is expressed are never extravagant, they are always 
clear, simple, temperate, perfectly precise and explicit. The 
art is an art exquisitely balanced between the conventional 
and the realistic, and the art of Sarah Bernhardt, when she 
plays the part, is balanced with just the same unerring skill. 
She seems to abandon herself wholly, at times, to her “‘ fureurs”’; 
she tears the words with her teeth, and spits them out of her 
mouth, like a wild beast ravening upon prey ; but there is 
always dignity, restraint, a certain remoteness of soul, and 
there is always the verse, and her miraculous rendering of the 
verse, to keep Racine in the right atmosphere. Of what we 
call acting there is little, little change in the expression of the 
face. The part is a part for the voice, and it is only in Phédre 
that one can hear that orchestra, her voice, in all its variety 
of beauty. In her modern plays, plays in prose, she is con- 
demned to use only a few of the instruments of the orchestra : 
an actress must, in such parts, be conversational, and for how 
much beauty or variety is there room in modern conversation ? 
But here she has Racine’s verse, along with Racine’s psychology, 
and the language has nothing more to offer the voice of a tragic 
actress. She seems to speak her words, her lines, with a kind 
of joyful satisfaction ; all the artist in her delights in the task. 
Her nerves are in it, as well as her intelligence ; but everything 
is coloured by the poetry, everything is subordinate to beauty. 
Well, and she seems still to be the same Phédre that she was 
eleven or twelve years ago, as she is the same Dame aux 
Camélias. Is it reality, is it illusion? Illusion, perhaps, but 
an illusion which makes itself into a very effectual kind of 
reality. She has played these pieces until she has got them, 
not only by heart, but by every nerve and by every vein, and 
now the ghost of the real thing is so like the real thing that 
there is hardly any telling the one from the other. It is the 
living on of a mastery once absolutely achieved, without so 
much as the need of a new effort. The test of the artist, the 
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test which decides how far the artist is still living, as more than 
a force of memory, lies in the power to create a new part, to 
bring new material to life. Last year, in L’ Aiglon, it seemed to — 
me that Sarah Bernhardt showed how little she still possessed 
that power, and this year I see the same failure in Francesca 
da Rimini. 

The play, it must be admitted, is hopelessly poor, common, 
melodramatic, without atmosphere, without nobility, subtlety, 
or passion ; it degrades the story which we owe to Dante and 
not to history (for, in itself, the story is a quite ordinary story 
of adultery: Dante and the flames of his hell purged it), it 
degrades it almost out of all recognition. These middle-aged 
people, who wrangle shrewishly behind the just turned back of 
the husband and almost in the hearing of the child, are people 
in whom it is impossible to be interested, apart from any fine 
meanings put into them in the acting. And yet, since De Max 
has made hardly less than a creation out of the part of Giovanni, 
filling it, as he has, with his own nervous force and passionately 
restrained art, might it not have been possible once for Sarah 
Bernhardt to have thrilled us even as this Francesca of Marion 
Crawford ? I think so; she has taken bad plays as willingly 
as good plays, to turn them to her own purpose, and she has 
been as triumphant, if not as fine, in bad plays as in good ones. 
Now her Francesca is lifeless, a melodious image, making 
meaningless music. She says over the words, cooingly, chant- 
ingly, or frantically, as the expression-marks, to which she 
seems to act, demand. The interest is in following her 
expression-marks. 

The first thing one notices in her acting, when one is free to 
watch it coolly, is the way in which she subordinates effects 
to effect. She has her crescendos, of course, and it is these 
which people are most apt to remember, but the extraordinary 
force of these crescendos comes from the smooth and level 
manner in which the main part of the speaking is done. She 
is not anxious to make points at every moment, to put all the 
possible emphasis into every separate phrase; I have heard 
her glide over really significant phrases which, taken by them- 
selves, would seem to deserve more consideration, but which 
she has wisely subordinated to an overpowering effect of 
ensemble. Sarah Bernhardt’s acting reminds me of a musical 
performance. Her voice is itself an instrument of music, and 
she plays upon it as a conductor plays upon an orchestra. 
The movements of her body, her gestures, the expression of 
her face, are all harmonious, are all parts of a single harmony. 
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It is not reality which she aims at giving us, it is reality trans- 
posed into another atmosphere, as if seen in a mirror, in which 
all its outlines become more gracious. The pleasure which 
we get from seeing her as Francesca or as Marguerite Gautier 
is doubled by that other pleasure, never completely out of our 
minds, that she is also Sarah Bernhardt. One sometimes 
forgets that Réjane is acting at all ; it is the real woman of the 
part, Sapho, or Zaza, or Yanetta, who lives before us. Also 
one sometimes forgets that Duse is acting, that she is even 
pretending to be Magda or Silvia ; it is Duse herself who lives 
there, onthestage. But Sarah Bernhardt is always the actress 
as well as the part ; when sheis at her best, she is both equally, 
and our consciousness of the one does not disturb our possession 
by the other. When she is not at her best, we see only the 
actress, the incomparable craftswoman openly labouring at 
her work. 


THE GENIUS OF ELEONORA DUSE 
I 


I was fated never to meet Duse when she was last in London, 
and yet I knew how anxious she was that we should meet 
again. She was in no haste to see anyone; certain circum- 
stances having obliged me to leave town somewhat hurriedly, 
I can but wonder what it would have meant to me had I met 
her. What else, but to have seen a wraith, the shadow of 
herself, and to have given her a last farewell ? ; 

When I gaze on Duse’s dead white face, her hollow cheeks, 
her huge dark eyes that grow like burning flames out of the 
intense pallor of her complexion, when I gaze on the passionate 
pallor of her lips, she seems to me almost a disembodied spirit. 
Those eyes have seen the eager, hurrying faces of men and 
women in the street, dramatic faces over which the disturbing 
experiences of life have passed and left their symbols at the 
mere sight of which one’s heart throbs up into one’s blood. 
Yes, and for all her wisdom, Duse has endured more than most 
women the agonies of sensations ; yet never could her heart’s 
violence—in all its transports of love or of passion or of utter 
hatred—disturb the fixed contemplation of her vision. 

Duse is the symbol of relentless fate, of destiny, remorseless, 
inevitable, taking us unawares; and, as in one of those 
wonderful figures of Rodin Duse admired so enormously, she 
appears, even across the mystic gulf of the footlights, as an 
embodiment of that obscure power which holds us, as it were, 
helpless captives in the hollow of his hand. So, as in Rodin’s 
figures, where man and woman fight the eternal battle of Sex, 
the woman, softly, overcomes, to her own perdition. The 
man holds her in the hollow of his hand, as God holds man and 
woman ; he could close his hand upon the fragile thing—the 
wraith, the fragile Duse, as it were—that nestles there, and could 
crush it ; the hand will never close over her, she will always have 
the slave’s conquest. _ 

Can death ever quench an everlasting fire? There was 
an ardent flame in Duse’s blood; and among her devouring 
passions I find Cleopatra’s, who knew how much greater is 
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the intoxication of loving than of being loved. There is a 
passage in one of the Lettves Portugaises, and no passage in 
that little golden book is more subtly true, in which the “learned 
nun,’’ so learned in the ways of love, pities her inconstant lover 
for the “‘ infinite pleasures he has lost ” if he has never really 
loved her. ‘‘ Ah, if you had known them,” she says, ‘“ vous 
auriez €prouvé qu’on est beaucoup plus heureux, et qu’on sent 
quelque chose de bien plus touchant quand on aime violemment 
que lorsqu’on est aimé.”” Cleopatra knew this as she knew 
everything belonging to the art of which she was mistress. 
And the tragedy ends with a touch of grave pity over “a pair 
so famous,” cut off after a life so full of glory and of dishonour, 
and taking with them, in their passing out of it, so much of the 
warmth and colour of the world. 

Eleonora Duse is the artist of her own soul, and it is her 
strength of will, her mastery of herself, not her abandonment 
to it, which makes her what she is: a great, impersonal force 
rushing towards the light, looking to every form of life for 
sustenance, for inspiration ; seeming always to live in every 
nerve and brain-cell with a life which is unslackening and 
sleepless. Having controlled nature into the forms of her 
desire, as the sculptor controls the clay under his fingers—like 
Rodin—she is a great artist, the type of the artist, and it is by 
an accident that she is an actress. Circumstances having 
combined in making her an actress, sharing, it might be, in 
the immortal fame of Rachel and of Ristori, she sleeps, one 
might hope, eternally among the Immortals, alone in one corner 
of the cemetery in Asolo that juts over a little promontory 
above the valley ; a few cypresses shade her from the noon, 
and the sun sets at her feet behind the mountain. There is an 
austere grandeur in Asolo, perched high and lonely in its hills, 
but beloved of God in its beauty when the sun shines, or at 
night, when, under stars and moon, the plains below to the south 
and east look like the sea. 

In J] Fuoco La Foscarina is created after the image of Duse ; 
Effrena is created after the image of d’Annunzio. He strikes 
the tragic note when, in their gondola at Venice the woman 
he called Perdita did not answer, ‘‘ the head bent as if in 
greater concentration, but in all her nerves she felt that indefin- 
able quiver that the voice of her friend always called up when 
it unexpectedly revealed the vehement and passionate soul to 
which she was driven by limitless love and terror.’’ And in 
that superb sentence: ‘‘A troubled desire drew him to the 
despairing woman in whom the traces of every pleasure were 
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visible—towards that ageing body saturated with endless ‘ 


caresses, yet still unknown to him.” It was as if he had heard - 


at night, in the silence of the canals in Venice, the passing of 
the most ardent breath of Wagner’s music ; the deadly passion 
of Tristan and Isolde; and at the moment, as it were, when 
the wretched carnal trembling shook the woman who had 
become the prey of an invincible power. 

If things are as we see them, and if there is nothing inert 
or passionless to us in the world, every elaborate beauty 
which art can add to nature will be, at the utmost, no more 
than a reflection of some beauty actually and strangely seen 
there. With so personal an apprehension of the world, it is 
the world always that d’Annunzio made, his soul being no 
world to him. For to him action is not everything, as it is 
for most makers of drama ; it is but one of the many modes 
of the expression of life. He has none of Wagner’s expression 
of the subconscious life, who said more of himself than any 
person of the drama has ever found in his own soul. Man, 
“the model of the world,” is seen living in his own universe, 


which he creates continually about him. If we begin with the © 


inward world of thought and feeling, the flame is more 
devouring, the whirlpool is still more rapid. ‘“‘ It is with this 
movement,”’ wrote Pater, “‘ with the passage and dissolution 
of impressions, images, sensations, that analysis leaves off—that 
continual vanishing away, that strange, perpetual, weaving 
and unweaving of ourselves. Birth and gesture and death 
and the springing of violets from the grave are but a few out 
of ten thousand resultant combinations.” Gesture, birth and 
death : was not Michelangelo, adored by Duse and by 
d’Annunzio, supposed to be ignorant of the spiritual world, 
not knowing whether the consecrated Host might not be the 
body of God? Pieta—that is the subject of his predilection. 
What was the after-world to him? ‘A thing with faint 
hearing, faint memory, faint power of touch; a breath, a 
flame in the doorway, a feather in the wind.” 

Does one not find, inevitably, as the very foundation of 
all the Arts, the personality who creates? So Beethoven’s 
music moves to no distinguishable action, yet it is already 
awake in the void waters, out of which a world is to awaken. 
Did not Turner say: ‘‘ The Sun is God’? What we, the 
moderns, most desire, is the wine-god Zagreus, a Bacchus 
who has been in Hell; Dionysus, the God of Intoxication ; 
the hoofed Satyr of Dionysus, drunk with the young wine of 
nature, surly with the ancient wisdom of Silenus, who brings 
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the real, excessive, disturbing truth of things suddenly into the 
Illusion; and with these, Meredith’s wonderful image of 
Beethoven: ‘“‘ The wind seemed in his hair, and he seemed 
to hear with his eyes: his forehead frowning so.” Finally 
Stelio’s image of La Foscarina. 


“She rose to her feet quickly, writhing as if he had touched her. 
She opened her eyes wide upon him, as if to devour him with her 
gaze, her nostrils quivered, a fearful force heaved in her ; her whole 
body, in vibrating, felt itself naked under her dress, as if the folds 
no longer adhered to her. She was most beautiful, most terrible, 
and most miserable.’ 


Mr. Courtney, referring to I] Fuoco, says: 


“ One gorgeous image runs through the book—the image of autumn, 
like a beautiful woman laid to rest in an opalescent grave, beneath 
the surface of the Venetian canals, where she can see above her the 
moving waters and the floating seaweed. It is the tragedy of La 
_Foscarina’s soul, shamelessly laid bare for us in these pages.” 


So, as Le Vergini delle Rocce is a shadowy poem in which 
beautiful ghosts wander as if seen in a great mirror; so J] 
Fuoco is a kind of fugue or symphony in which many voices 
cry together out of many instruments, building the elaborate 
structure. There is something in Stelio which reminds me of 
Matho, sombre and passionate, who, maddened with love, “in 
an invincible stupor, like those who have drunk some draught 
of which they must surely die,’’ is literally the prey of Venus, 
which in the case of Flaubert’s creation, is as true to the ancient 
view of that passion as in the case of Stelio ; both of them live 
with the intensity of savage and cruel beasts, a life “ blinded 
alike’ from every inner and outer interruption which might 
mean death’sinterruption. Inthe book consecrated to Duse— 
the glorious and shameless, the invidious and superbly animal 
consecration which to less morbid minds than his would seem 
to be of the nature of a desecration—passion is no longer 
unconscious of everything but itself—it is aware of its term, 
and it is able to conceive of that term as something that must 
be neither death nor any other annihilation of the future. 
“ That thing I can do which even love could not do,” says the 
woman, in the sublime certainty of her shame, preparing 
herself for the sacrifice which will restore her lover to himself 
and to his finer self, Art. 
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II 


In September, 1903, I was staying at Lucerne, when suddenly 
a message arrived from Laurence Alma-Tadema, informing us 
that Duse was giving several performances in Ziirich, and that 
she wanted us to come to her immediately. I thought then 
of what Duse had said to me, that one of her secrets was that 


‘ 
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she succeeds in being so great an artist while hating her art ; — 


that thwarted desires, discontent, and sorrow have tortured 
and exalted her into a kind of martyrdom of artistic mastery, 
on the other side of which the serenity of a pained but passionate 
soul triumphs. I give my notes exactly as I wrote them. 
Zirich is a commercial town with a lake, and something in 
its aspect reminds one of the pictures which I have seen of 
Blackpool. Part of the town is old, part new; but the old 
part is not very interestingly old, except here and there, in a 
church of Zwinglius or of the Fraumunster nunnery, or in a 
glimpse of white and green and brown houses by the river- 


side, going down into the water dammed up by mills and_ 


houses, set in its midst for useful purposes. The new streets 
are broad and clean, with modern shops full of useful things. 
Neither in the old nor in the new part is there any really 
personal character ; and the lake which is joined so oddly to 
this provincial business place which would like to be an impor- 
tant capital, has hardly more character of its own. There are 
hills and trees around it, and it lies there, so much water, 
moving a little under the wind; but for some reason it is 
water which tempts one neither to cross its surface nor to 
linger by its shores. All that can be charming in Switzerland 
is there, in little specimens; and nothing charms. The 
atmosphere of the second-rate weighs heavily upon one. 

And yet I have come here, from Lucerne, which has at least 
a personal charm of its own. I have come here to see Duse, 
and last night I saw La Citta Morta, to-night I am to see 
Magda, and on Saturday a translation of Maurice Donnay’s 
L’ Autre Danger, in which she is to appear for the first time. 

I had never seen La Citta Morta on the stage, and, having 
translated it into English, I was particularly curious to see 
what impression it would make upon me as an acting play. I 
have changed none of my opinions about it, but some of my 
opinions have been a little more defined. Everything that 
has to be said or done by Duse becomes much mote beautiful, 
gains nobility and a kind of intellectual quality. But, in the 
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mediocre acting of Alessandro, I see how little vitality there 
is in that eloquent lay-figure, and, in the too feverish acting of 
Leonardo, I see all the points at which that remarkable study | 
in morbid and criminal nerves becomes unawares a representa- 
_ tion of mere brutal madness. The whole of the second act, 
and particularly the confession of Leonardo to Alessandro, 
becomes even more unsatisfactory than it is in the play as 
one reads it; partly, no doubt, because the actor, whose 
business it was to listen in a quivering and agonised silence, 
listened with perfect composure, looking down calmly at his 
new brown leggings; but partly, also, because a confession 
so harrowing could not have been listened to in silence by any 
human being, and the play itself is at fault. Here, if any- 
where, there should have been some vivid action, some signi- 
ficant incident which, almost without words, should have set 
the truth naked between man and man ; and there is no action, 
no incident, there are only many words. 
In La Citta Morta d’Annunzio has neither accepted the 
conventional form of the drama, nor has he, like Maeterlinck, 
created a wholly new and satisfying form. Hehas transplanted 
the novel to the stage, and by sheer force of emotion he has 
made these conversations absorbingly interesting, even when 
they are not, properly speaking, dramatic. Whenever he 
attempts to make the ordinary stage effects he does them 
crudely, and, unfortunately, he is not content to do without 
them altogether. But in the greater part of the play he does 
without them, and it is then that, by a very specious sort of 
simplicity, he creates an atmosphere, entirely his own, in 
which certain human beings, reduced to the elements of sensa- 
tion, whatever is fundamentally animal in the soul, move 
strangely and yet according to their nature, electrically alive, 
suffering all the agonies of instinct in conflict with instinct. 

La Citta Morta is almost more a poem than a play, and 
there is in it a beauty which is to be found in the work of no 
contemporary writers for the stage except Maurice Maeterlinck 
and W. B. Yeats. And this beauty is of an entirely individual 
kind, a poetry of sensation, or of an emotion which is made up 
of a spiritual apprehension of the things of the senses. 

- At last I have got away from this distressing, second-rate 
Ziirich, and, as I look from my windows across the Lake of 
Lugano and up the great, imminent height of San Salvatore, 
I realise how near I am to Italy, and how little of what is 
essentially, objectionably Swiss remains on these Italian 
borders. I am able to think more calmly of those days at 
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Ziirich which, but for the presence of Duse, were so intolerable ; 


to disentangle my sensations a little, setting apart the weariness _ 


of all the hours when I did not see Duse, on the stage or off, 
and living over again all the hours of which I was conscious of 
nothing but the actress or the woman. 

After seeing La Citta Morta, it was almost with a certain 
apprehension that I went to the theatre on the night when 
Magda was to be given. Three years ago, in London, I had 


seen the Magda of Duse and the Magda of Mrs. Patrick Camp- 


bell on the same day, and I had felt that, while there were 


wonderful things in Duse’s rendering, moments of profound 
nature of which no one else was capable, it was not what 
Sudermann had meant, while Mrs. Patrick Campbell had done, 
with admirable skill, precisely what the part demanded, and 
was Magda in a way in which Duse was not. That piece is one 
of the most effective pieces for the theatre which any modern 
playwright has written, and while it never for a moment 
becomes literature, it is always on the borders of literature, 
and can easily be given a really serious interest by any capable 


rendering. It deals with a problem, and it tries to deal with _ 


it seriously ; only, the problem is, after all, a social and not 
a fundamental one; it is concerned with a woman’s attitude 
towards society, and with society’s attitude towards a woman, 
and the relation of father and daughter is merely a conflict 
over a purely conventional question of social morality. But 
on the stage, Magda is certainly interesting; it is full of 
dramatic effects. Take it too earnestly, and it will not bear 
the treatment. Three years ago Duse used to take it too 
earnestly. ‘‘ What,” I asked myself, “‘ will she do now?” 
And what she did was an amazement, a triumph, one of 
the most astonishing things I have seen on the stage. There 
were three of us in the box, Laurence Alma-Tadema, my wife 
and myself; we had seen Magda three years ago in London, 
and one of us had seen it many times in many countries. As 
each curtain went down we looked at one another with hardly 
the need for words; the impression of each was identical, 
and it was overwhelming. This part, which Duse had seemed 
never to realise as this definite person, Magda, had become 
suddenly alive throughout, and alive with an individual life: 
it was Magda and not Duse. ; 
Is it, then, that Duse is ceasing to be herself, that she is 
condescending, as I said she would never do, to be an actress ? 
Let us consider it alittle. Her face, still only slightly made up, 
seems young again, and yet is unchanged ; and there is always 
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the ageless voice, which at moments cries out freshly like the 
voice of a young child. It seems to me that this recognition, 
precisely at the right moment, of reality as the stage sees it, of 
the only possible means to an end, is in itself a wise discretion. 
Then she has begun to interest herself in her dresses ; she dresses 
better than she has ever dressed before ; she is now feminine 
as well asa woman. And, throughout the whole of this play, 
while she has lost nothing of that deeper human life, she has 
built up about it an actual person, realisable on the stage ; 
the woman who has lived lightly, with an abandonment to 
her instincts, as well to an intellectual need of liberty, the 
‘woman of the stage, is there at last created, and apart from her 
creator. She has flung herself into the soul and body of 

Magda, and here are the moods, the ironies, the gaieties, the 
bursts of emotion, the reserves of cynicism, the force, swiftness 
and lightness of a complete dramatic impersonation. It is no 
longer Duse condescending at moments to forget herself in a 
part which she despises. It is as if a new vitality had entered 
into her, a new force of will ; and she has willed to act, to bea 
life-giver, to be Magda and the others. 

Afterwards, seeing her in L’ Autre Danger, which she has 
added to her stock of plays, I suppose as something which 
she can walk through without fatigue until the last act gives 
her two scenes to be emotional in, I felt the same new response 
of the actress to the demands of the stage. The play is wholly 
Parisian, theoretical and sensational at once, put together out 
of old materials, and holding itself at an equal distance from 
life and from literature. The whole of the first three acts 
are no more than a preparation for the last act, and the two 
scenes of which that act is made up are only theatrically 
ingenious, never interestingly human. But Duse, into those 
two scenes, the scene with her daughter and the scene with 
her lover, which are made up out of the conflict of two instincts, 
puts all her tenderness, all her nobility, all the fierceness and 
subtlety of her emotion ; and what is threadbare in the situa- 
tions and in the dialogue becomes a new thing. She acts, with 
all her emotion, and she thrills you by her acting. 

_ And yet, as I understand it, this rejuvenation of her art, 
this new surprising development of her genius, is a wholly 
personal thing, and comes from the nature of the woman, 
not from the talent of the actress. In the plays of d’Annunzio, 
in Ibsen, she has found the quality which she has wanted and 
never found in the plays which she has had to act. Poetry, 
nature, sincerity, the emotion of beauty, the sensations of the 
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a 
soul; it is these things which she cares for supremely, it is. i 
these things which feed her insatiable hunger. And now that ~ 
shecan act on one night Francesca, on another Anna, onanother ~ 
Hedda, now that she has forced her art to satisfy her require- 
ments, now that she has dominated the theatre, she is so full 
of a kind of creative happiness that she can take the trouble — 

to occupy herself with lesser things, to master them, todothem _ 
supremely well. A creative energy, once repressed, turned ~ 
backward upon itself, or else scattered idly, seems now to have 
found liberty, and in liberty concentration. Something has ~ 
quickened her, she has mastered something ; is it life, isit 
art? It is her own nature, certainly, and her whole nature © 
is at last free to flow into the forms of the art by which she ~ 
can alone express it. 
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